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THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE COUNTRY. 


Tue great difficulty in political, as in 
religious, polemics is to “* be just and fear 
not”—whether in relation to one’s own 
party or their opponents. It is not easy 
to withstand the pressure from around of 
the multitude that are always struggling 
to get the farthest possible in the advance ; 
and many are seduced into extremity 
of argument, from the apparent strength, 
and credit for boldness, which extreme 
positions give to those who most eagerly 
occupy them. The numbers are great, 
moreover, of such as imagine that mod- 
erate views imply weakness of character, 
and that loud and positive assertions are 
indicative not only of power but of secur- 
ity—borrowing the old war-maxim, that 
half the effectiveness of a fortress lies in 
the formidable front it can be made to 
bear. 

We have endeavored to show ourselves 
not of this class. From the commence- 
ment of this Review, we have sought to 
make it evident tothe country, that—as in 
literature, and morals, and social interests, 
we are not the slaves of foregone conclu- 
sions, dependent on opinions forged be- 
fore we were born, but are ready to enter- 
tain the possible necessities of change in 
the forms of thought—so in politics, we 
engage in no mere partisan wariare, but 
take our stand on high national questions, 
considerations of general and abiding im- 
portance, yielding ourselves, in the great 
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tide of human affairs, to the current of a 
wise and constitutional progress. Be- 
lieving that the views of the Whig Party, 
in relation to the public interests, are 
mainly just, their movements honorable 
and salutary—that, as a body, they are 
conservative without binding themselves 
to the past, progressive without destroy- 
ing—we have taken our stand unalterably 
withthem. Sodoing, however, we have 
not held ourselves bound to see no good 
in any opinions or actions of our oppo- 
nents. If their courses will really bear 
the tests of virtue and utility, it shall be 
sufficient to insure our regard. Act- 
ing otherwise, the Journal we have es- 
tablished with some care and labor were 
worthy of being despised to-day, and of 
sinking to-morrow. 

We believe our readers will bear wit- 
ness, that we have, in some good degree, 
followed out this course of calm and 
evenhanded justice. It was certainly in 
this spirit that the Oregon question was 
discussed in our last number. On that 
subject, indeed, it was less difficult to 
take such ground, since the Oregon con- 
troversy was a question purely national, 
in which, regarding the just maintenance 
of our rights, the views of the American 
people were nearly unanimous, and which 
should never have been dragged into the 
arena of party politics. For so attempt- 
ing to monopolize it for future political ef- 
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fect, gambling with the common anxiety 
and interest of the country, the Adminis- 
tration, and especially the leaders of the 
party supporting it, were, in that argu- 
ment, severely censured. And they were 
censured alone. For it cannot be pretended 
that the Whig party at the Baltimore 
convention, or at any time before or 
since, in Congress or out of Congress, 
made even an incipient movement towards 
employing this question for political pur- 
s. And as little pretence can there 
e, that the Administration party did not 
so employ it. The whole country knows 
it to be the case, and many of the public 
journals in their own interest have borne 
witness to the fact. The war-speeches, 
also—valiant and seasonable—of am- 
bitious orators and presidential aspirants, 
were somewhat distant from our appro- 
bation. But aside from these, we spoke, 
-according to our convictions, of many 
things to be commended in the position 
of the Administration in this controversy 
—it being, in fact (after the renewed offer 
of the 49th degree) the position of the 
country. We especially commended the 
argument of the Secretary of State, which, 
on the question of original naked title, 
(apart from reasonable rights arising from 
circumstance) we held to be unanswer- 
able. We supported that argument, par- 
ticularly in relation to the Spanish ttle, 
by collateral reasonings against the 
sophistical attacks of the English press, 
and what we could not help considering 
the mistaken views of the venerable and 
learned ex-diplomatist, Albert Gallatin. 
Of the motives—the policy—of the Ad- 
ministration, in first assuming the exclu- 
sive claim, and, in the very next move, 
offering to yield four-ninths of it, we said 
nothing sincerely desiring that on a 
great national question, our government, 
of whatever party, should appear to stand 
well before the world. 

Thus much, then, of justice, at that 
position of affairs. We are now disposed 
to exercise the attribute— lex summa 
moralium”—still further. It is a quality, 
we are aware, less genera!ly appreciated 
by them than mercy, notwithstanding 
that they stand in about equal need of the 
two. But we shall be rewarded in the 
exercise itself. We will even be liberal: 
we will endeavor to lay open the entire 
policy of the Party and es Executive, so 
that the whole country shall be able to 
admire. 

To effect this satisfactorily, it will be 
necessary to refer to statements and 
positions employed in our arguments on 
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the question in the last number. We 
shall not dwell upon them, but simply 
advert to such as will serve to make the 
— we are to assume thoroughly un- 
erstood. We have, however, another 
object in view, and that is, to state some 
points for our title itself more clearly 
than was done in the former article. 

We begin, then, with reiterating our 
opinion, that the argument of the Secre- 
tary of State respecting the superiority of 
the American claim, considered as an ab- 
stfact title, based on the conventional ad- 
missions of international law, remains 
impregnable. We have seen no counter- 
statement in foreign journals even tend- 
ing successfully to overthrow it. On 
this side of the Atlantic several argu- 
ments have been constructed against it— 
especially against the validity of the 
Spanish title—from well-informed and 
most able pens. These have, of course, 
come from the Whig side of politics. We 
do not regret it. It is well that the 
Strong, inquiring and fearless minds of 
the Whig party should be divided on 
such a question. A corresponding phase 
of things has been seen on the opposite 
side. Many intelligent writersand journals 
belonging to the party in power, have 
taken the ground, that there are con- 
siderations naturally restricting our ulti- 
mate reasonable claim to the 49th parallel. 
This division has taken place on both 
sides, because men have felt that it isa 
natighal question, and ought to be lifted 
out of the mud and fog of partisan 
politics into an atmosphere where one 
can breathe with some freedom, and find 
that not all political illumination comes 
from one direction. Who could regret 
such a result? And if the division of 
Whig opinions on the subject has at all 
tended to this, we rejoice at it. In none 
of these arguments, however, has the 
American title been on the whole success- 
fully invalidated. A skillful writer in 
the North American Review, following 
the able disquisition in the Edinburgh, 
attempted to show, that neither nation 
has a ground of claim sufficient to base a 
title of absolute possession to any part of 
Oregon, so that there can be nothing in 
the way of making between them any 
kind of partition of the territory. Now 
we are not disposed to deny that the 
conventional canons which nations have 
agreed upon respecting the territorial 
rights conferred by prior discovery and 
exploration, by contiguity, occupancy, 
and prescription, have, from the very 
first, been open (in the wide application 
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allowed them) to various objections. 
They were all, primarily, of slight foun- 
dation, vague, and unsatisfactory, as com- 
pared with the guaranties of individual 
rights by civil law, or in comparison 
with many other received international 
regulations. How far discovery of a 
coast could confer a right to the vast 
interior of a continent—to what distance 
the claim by first discovery and explora- 
tion of a river could extend beyond the 
head-waters of that river, or whether at 
all—what length of time must pass before 
aright of prior discovery is lost by neg- 
lect to occupy—what period of years, 
during which a claim put forth by a 
nation is not objected to, can give a title 
by prescription—to what extent occu- 
pancy at one point of a coast, or inland, 
can establish a right to contiguous por- 
tions of territory, and how far the general 
principle of contiguity gives a people 
possessing one unoccupied region a claim 
to other unoceupied regions beyond, no 
other title to which exists elsewhere— 
all these points were exceedingly unde- 
fined, and left to be determined very much 
by circumstance and sufferance. They 
were also, to some degree, contradictory. 
A claim resting on discovery and explo- 
ration of a line of coast might, in many 
cases, conflict with one reposed on dis- 
covery and exploration of a large river, 
whose course, either of the main stream 
or of its branches, should, at the distance 
of two or three hundred miles inland, run 
parallel with the coast. In other cases, 
sovereignty extending over a large region 
on the principle of contiguity, might 
encroach on territory claimed by a nation 
occupying some single point or two ona 
coast or river of that region. 

Nor can it be denied, that all these 
conventional rules were laid down by 
Christian nations with a singular disre- 
gard to the fact, whether any savage 
tribes, or how populous, might for centu- 
ries have inhabited the coasts or river- 
valleys, islands, or continents,which they 
80 coolly partitioned among themselves, 
as.if the earth were not, on the whole, 
intended for all who live on it. There 
are not, indeed, forcible arguments want- 
ing for the doctrine, that the law of pro- 
gtess—improvement—is the only law 
which the Human destinies can acknow- 
ledge; that savagery, therefore, must be 
subject to civilization, and the wilder- 
ness can be left for wild tribes to roam 
over no longer than till it is wanted for 
the uses of cultivated society. Still, we 
confess we should be glad to know at 
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what grade of barbarism the dividing line 
is to be drawn, across which the civilized 
foot cannot step upon an occupied soil as 
it it had no owner. If the savages of 
North America, of Southern Africa, of 
New Zealand, of Australia, whose simple 
arts had not extended beyond the bow 
and arrow, the stone kettle, the feathered 
dress, and the tent of skins, could be 
subjected to English sway without hesi- 
tation and as a matter of course, why 
should English writers be troubled that 
the Spanish dominion was with like in- 
difference and violence extended over the 
ancient empires of Mexico and Peru, 
whose inhabitants had attained to but 
certain forms of a sombre and barbaric 
civilization; or that the French are wet- 
ting the Desert with the blood of Abd-el- 
Kader’s indomitable Arabs, because the 
Desert should be civilized; or that the 
Czar of Russia is sending his armies to 
make the half-cultivated mountaineers of 
Circassia acquainted with Russian refine- 
ment? Why should not the English 
Government, having subdued, with a due 
mixture of craft and carnage, all the 
provinces of Lower India, finish the 
bloody reduction of Nepaul among the 
mountains, and then advance, with the 
complaisance of a nation that is doing its 
duty, upon Mahometan Persia on the one 
hand, upon the spacious empires of 
heathen Burmah and Siam on the other, 
or commence a better order of things in 
Tartaric China? Or what should hinder 
the « Holy Alliance” from proceeding to 
their intended partitioning of Turkey, 
whose mosques, palaces, populous cities 
and manufactures do not quite redeem her 
from the reproach of barbarism? The 
Hottentots of the Cape of Good Hope are 
the lowest of mankind; one step above 
these are the ice-housing Esquimaux of 
Labrador and the Polar Sea; one step 
above these the miserable Root-diggers of 
the Pacific Coast; one or two removes 
from these, the hunting tribes of the 
Prairies and the Atlantic regions—tent- 
builders and planters of Maize ; while all 
the Indian races of the North were con- 
siderably less advanced in modes of 
living than the Mobilian tribes formerly 
inhabiting along the Gulf :—if superior 
to these in knowledge and the arts of 
life, the Araucanians of Chili were yet 
inferior to the Peruvians and Mexicans; 
these to the inhabitants of India; these, 
in some respects, to the Chinese, who, 
also, on the whole, are decidedly Jess 
civilized than the Persians, the Turks, 
and the ancient Moors. Where, then 
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shall the dividing line be drawn? Shall 
it depend upon the amount of population, 
whether a people can consider as its own 
the territory it inhabits? But the con- 
fusion of lines here is greater than among 
degrees of barbarism. Some of the most 
savage tribes of American Indians were 
quite numerous, yet occupied a limited 
soil ; others, in small and scattered bands, 
wandered over immense regions of wil- 
derness. The Mexicans and Peruviags 
were populous nations, living in cities, 
and cultivating nearly all the country 
they possessed; while large portions of 
Turkey and Persia are nearly as destitute 
of inhabitants as were the wildest parts 
of North America: and India and China, 
azain, are the most crowded countries of 
the Globe. Perhaps, then, to profess the 
Christian religion may entitle a govern- 
ment to overrun, despoil, and appropriate 
the territory and homes of a people whom 
Heaven has seen fit to leave a little longer 
in darkness! 

But all such objections are nothing 
here. The original injustice, or defec- 
tiveness and uncertainty, of the conven- 
tional principles so long admitted by 
civilized nations, as pertaining to the dis- 
covery and occupation of new countries, 
it is quite too late now for them to regard 
in controversies among themselves. The 
laws which Christendom has laid down, 
Christendom, within itself, must abide 
by; unless, indeed, it is now thought 
well to abrogate the whole system, be- 
cause that government which has taken 
advantage of its indefinite provisions seven 
timesas often as any other, finds it possible, 
in a present case, to do better without it. 
But if these principles were ever fit to be 
employed, or are not now to be suddenly 
abrogated, we affirm that there has never 
been a case in which they could more 
clearly apply, than in the Oregon ques- 
tion. Every one of the received grounds 
of claim exists here, except legitimate 
occupancy. And they are found, on a 
just consideration, to be of unusual dis- 
tinctness. Some one nation, it is clear, 
must have made the first discoveries on 
that coast; unless two had chanced to 
make the same or equal discoveries at 
the same time—which, we know, was 
not the case; and a title resting upon 
them, provided they were published to 
the world, must, it is equally evident, 
have belonged to that nation. That 
there is a claim by contiguity is mani- 
fest, since the dominions of the only 
claimants in the case border, contermi- 
nously,on the entire region of Oregon. 
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By treaty, also, between us and Spain, 
there is a ground of title of great im- 

rtance, unless the validity of the Span- 
ish claim, not only as exclusive, but as to 
any portion of that territory, can be en- 
tirely done away; and we showed, in 
our argument on this question, that 
Spain (if driven to such a reliance) could 
also advance a title by two centuries of 
prescription. To urge, then, that there 
1s no title at all for any party—or other 
than the very feeble one “ by contiguity” 
—is simply absurd, unless we choose to 
fling aside, for the occasion, all the 
principles of international law touching 
such questions. 

We shall not repeat the evidences 
respecting the preponderance of claims 
on these grounds, between England and 
the United States. They were set forth 
at some length in our last number; 
and it was shown conclusively, we think, 
that nearly every point makes for the 
American right. It was shown that 
Spaniards first discovered the Pacific 
Ocean, in 1513; that as early as 1542 
they had explored, by Governmental 
authority, the whole coast from Panama 
northward to the 41st, more probably to the 
43d parallel, which is one degree within 
the actual limits of Oregon; that beyond 
the doubt of any intelligent student in 
geographical history, De Fuca, in 1592, 
discovered and sailed through the Straits, 
which have ever since borne his name, 
separating Vancouver’s Island from 
the continent; that they had established 
settlements at several points, as high up 
as the shores of California; that though 
they occupied no part of the coast farther 
north, and made no additional explora- 
tions, for nearly two centuries, yet they 
constantly asserted a claim to regions 
northward, on the ground of contiguity 
of sea-coast to the parts already explored 
and occupied—which claim was never 
called in question, by other nations, in 
the way of practical denial, (as alone it 
could legitimately have been done,) no 
foreign vessel venturing forbidden traffic 
on those shores, nor even a foreign flag, 
during al] this period, once entering those 
seas; that this long period of suflerance 
of an asserted claim gave them that title 
by prescription which they had lost by 
neglect to occupy; that, even throwing 
aside ail these grounds of sovereignty 
in that region, the fact, that at the end of 
this long interval, the Spanish Govern- 
ment sent out three different expeditions, 
for the express purpose of exploring the 
whole northern coast—which expeditions 
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did explore, and make most important 
discoveries, as high up as the 58th par- 
allel, three and four years before any 
English or other foreign vessel appeared 
on the coast at all—establishing for Spain 
a claim, certainly incontestible, unless 
the principle of right, by prior discovery, 
be utterly denied; and finally, that, the 
Nootka Sound Treaty, ratified in 1792, 
(only seven years alter these discover- 
ies,) has not a single phrase or word, 
which can be construed into a relinquish- 
ment of the Spanish sovereign title ; but 
simply concedes certain hunting and 
trading privileges—rigorously withheld 
before — with establishments, “ settle- 
ments,” for that purpose, (that is, the 
use of the country,) the express terms 
being, that “ the sovereignty shall be in 
abeyance,” thus plainly leaving that ab- 
stract title to be as valid, after any (rea- 
sonable) term of years, as it was belore 
the Convention took place. This was the 
argument for our right through Spain, 
and we have not, as yet, seen any ob- 
jections successfully invalidating it. Mr. 
Gallatin, indeed, in his recent able letters 
wana in Washington, affirms that 
ingland did practically question and 
deny the exclusive Spanish claim to the 
Pacific Coast, by making the colonial 
charters which she granted, in the seven- 
teenth century, along the Atlantic, extend 
across the continent to the “ South 
Seas,” that is, to the Pacific Ocean. 
What a “practical questioning” was 
that! To stretch a vague pretension— 
on the vaguest of all principles, indefi- 
nite contiguity—for an unknown dis- 
tance—across a continent of wilderness 
—three thousand miles of forests, rivers 
and mountains, utterly unexplored—to 
an unknown ocean, whose shores no 
vessel of hers had ever coasted, but 
where another nation had already planted 
settlements not many leagues below the 
point where the lowest of these grants 
would strike the coast, and had explored 
to a higher parallel (the 43d) than would 
bound the highest! The granting of 
those indefinite charters is, in fact,among 
the most absurd things in all history. It 
is only to be compared, in ridiculousness, 
with the pope’s bull, which has been so 
much ridiculed, and, in truth, bears a 
strong likeness to it. Nor is it of any 
more account, that Queen Elizabeth de- 
clared to the Spanish ambassador, Men- 
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doza,* that “this imaginary propriety 
[sovereignty] could not hinder other 
princes from transporting colonies into 
those parts where the Spaniards inhabit 
not, forasmuch as prescription without 
possession is little worth.” These things 
are mere forms, words. The question is, 
why, for two hundred and fifty years, 
vessels were not sent into those seas ? 
colonies planted ? legitimate ascendancy 
made to take the place of tenantless sov- 
ereignty ? This would have been a prac- 
tical denial of exclusive claim, amounting 
to something. Is it said, that the estab- 
lishment of Meares, at Nootka Sound, 
1788,¢ was an attempt to do this? or is 
to be looked upon as virtnally doing it? 
But this came too late to be legitimate. 
To say nothing of the title by prescrip- 
tion, which so long sufferance had now 
perfected, Spain, we repeat, had just 
completed such important discoveries 
along the whole coast, (prior to any 
made by England,) as in themselves 
gave her a new and perfect title. We 
cannot, indeed, repress our surprise, that 
this, the most important point of ail, 
should be so constantly and willfully 
overlooked by the assailers of that title. 
We again assert, that if a claim by prior 
discoveries be not worthless, the three 
distinct explorations of Perez, Heceta 
and Bodega, surveying many parts of the 
coast, from California to the 58th paral- 
Jél, in the years 1774, 1775—Cook arriv- 
ing there in 1778—established for Spain 
a claim which cannot be overturned ; and 
that England appears to us, in that con- 
troversy, to have been utterly in the 
wrong. It was her power, and Spain’s 
weakness, which made that dispute end 
as it did. England is often magnani- 
mous; but she has never refused to ex- 
tend her dominion—most of all, her com- 
merce ; and the most ambitious and grasp- 
ing of all her ministers, William Pitt, 
was then at the head of affairs. It is 
simply asked, what would Great Britain 
have done, had she been in Spain’s 
place? The answer needs not to be in- 
timated. 

One other point has been raised. Itis 
urged (in the Edinburgh Review and 
elsewhere) that the Spanish title, when 
made over to us by treaty, in 1819, had 
then become invalidated by ‘ non-user,” 
or neglect to occupy. We see not how 
this can be. It must of course depend 
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tn the article last month, we made the mistake, p. 126, of assigning 1778, as the 
date of Meare’s establishment, reading 78 instead of 88. 
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on the length of time necessary to de- 
stroy an original title by non-occupation. 
Now the only date to be reckoned from 
is, necessarily, that of the Nootka Treaty 
(1792) when the rights of Spain were 
put forth by her, and to some extent ad- 
mitted by England. But in 1815 we 
began to negotiate with Spain for her title 
—pending which transaction, of course, 
she would abstain from settling the coast. 
Are twenty-three em time enough fora 
nation to lose all hold on a valuable 
territory, because not choosing for a 
while to settle it? Surely not. And 
especially not in this case ; since, by that 
treaty, no settlements by the English 
in the mean time could confer any terri- 
torial rights on them—and still more, 
because that period of twenty-three years 
was more confused and turbulent, more 
filled with mighty and terrible wars, 
hindering all the arts and occupations of 
peace, than almost any period of the 
world’s history. 

As to the claim in our own right, by 
discovery and exploration of the Co- 
lumbia River, it is most evident to every 
one that we have strong grounds here for 
holding a part of Oregon, whether the 
Spanish title be worth anything or not. 
To declare the former of no avail because 
we assert the latter, is undoubtedly pre- 
posterous: if left as our only ground— 
in which case alone, however, could it 
be urged to its full value—it would justl 

ive us as high, at Jeast, as the 49t 
egree and De Fuca’s Straits. The facts 
and arguments on these points are so 
plain, they need not be enumerated. 

We have reiterated this full corrobo- 
ration of Mr. Buchanan’s general state- 
ment—with apurpose. Weare unwilling, 
for one, that the country should in any 
degree discredit the broadest title which, 
on abstract grounds, under the law of 
nations, can justly be made out for us. 
If there are just grounds of title to be 
urged by the opposing claimant under the 
same received law of nations; if there 
are other considerations in their favor— 
not under that law, but under a far better 
one, the law of reasonable right—which 
unquestionably there are, and which we, 
with our new institutions, new thoughts, 
new policy, are peculiarly the people to 
acknowledge ;—let these things, in any 
practical disposition of the question, be 
carefully weighed, liberally allowed—but 
let us not fail to place on record before 


the world tbe original preponderance of 
the grounds of our claim. 
But the chief reason at present in thus 
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justifying and strengthning the abstract 
argument of the Honorable Secretary of 
State and the Administration, is to show 
the greater height of the position from 
which they have fallen ! 

More closely to observe the exact na- 
ture of that position, we will state suc- 
cinctly the actual rights of England, also, 
in the Oregon region. If our previous 
arguments have been correct, she has 
very little to urge of abstract, positive 
claims—very few original grounds of title 
to the soil—corresponding to those which 
the Americans unquestionably possess. 
She has none by occupancy, since the 
Nootka compromise (as already often 
remarked) conferred merely privileges of 
trade and hunting, with “ settlements,” 
that is, posts,,for that purpose—such as 
the Fur Company have had there ever 
since—but leit « the sovereignty in abey- 
ance.” She has none by treaty, since 
that same Nootka compromise was the 
only treaty she ever made touching that 
region—except the repeated conventions 
of joint occupancy entered into with us, 
which, of course, left the “ sovereignty” 
just where it was before. That she 
should have any by prescription, is ne- 
cessarily out of the case, since her earli- 
est knowledge of the country dates only 
from Cook’s voyage to that coast, in 1778. 
Her sources of title must, then, be re- 
duced to two—contiguity and discovery. 
The former she can allege, because her 
Canadian territory stretches west to the 
Ro¢ky Mountains, and therefore lies 
over against a portion of Oregon—that 
part, namely, above the 49th degree, as 
that parallel was the boundary agreed 
upon with Great Britain, in 1818, between 
our territory and hers, from the Lake of 
the Woods to the Rocky Chain. This 
claim is, indeed, of less value than our 
own below the 49th degree, since the 
nearest settlement in Canada is a thou- 
sand miles farther from Oregon than are 
our western frontiers, and the necessary 
and consequent force of this ground of 
claim is always affected by the greater 
or less proximity of a nation’s inhabited 
soil to the region in dispute. It must, 
also, meet the force of the Spanish title, 
which, if valid, coversthe whole coast, and 
extending inland, would reasonably reach 
back to the Rocky Mountains. But this 
opposition of claims does not hinder each 
from having its force under the law otf 
nations—for, as we remarked above, the 
conventional principles of that law were 
from the first indefinite and contradictory, 
so that a claim by contiguity must oiten 
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conflict with another based on discovery. 
Here, then—a point to which we did 
not allow sufficient weight in our former 
article—England has, if not a prepon- 
derant claim, yet a reasonable considera- 
tion in her favor, which we cannot dis- 
regard, and which, in fact, we tacitly al- 
lowed in offering, as early as 1818, to 
let the same boundary of the 49th degree 
continue over the mountains down to the 
Pacific. Great Britdin, however, has a 
counter claim to the Spanish title, in the 
north of Oregon, superior to this. She 
discovered, explored, and occupied with 
trading-posts, (before any American had 
been in that quarter,) the second great 
river of Oregon—Frazer’s River—which 
runs from above the 54th degree south- 
ward about to the 49th degree, thus tra- 
versing nearly the whole of that region 
which so many other circumstances seem 
to have conspired to allow her. Un- 
doubtedly, this claim, too, must meet the 
Spanish title, which, if valid, would cer- 
tainly extend to the distance of two or 
three hundred miles inland, and would 
thus cover the whole of the section tra- 
versed by thatriver. Still, it cannot rea- 
sonably be leit out of the account—es- 
pecially as Spain never set a foot in the 
interior, from California to the 54th de- 
gree. It might, perhaps, almost be called 
a case of the conflict of those indetermi- 
nate principles allowed to govern such 
questions, (although the discovery of 
the coast was prior by some years to that 
of the river ;) and all such cases furnish 
plain grounds for compromise. At any 
rate, to quote from our former article: 
“As the discovery and exploration of 
the Columbia must be, in the eyes of 
other nations, and of England herself, a 
most important ‘consideration’ in our 
favor, supporting the exclusive Spanish 
title when assailed by England, so her 
discovery of Frazer's River is a just 
‘ consideration’ in her favor, against that 
title, as urged by us.” 

But these absolute grounds of counter- 
claim are not those on which this nation 
should most readily concede to England 
a part of Oregon. By no legitimate col- 
onization, indeed, but by a guarantied 
sufferance and privilege—determined in 
solemn treaty, before we owned the title 
—British subjects have been in undis- 
turbed possession of all the northern 
part for a period of forty years, and 
have, in that time, established lines of 
trade, hunting-interests, and various 
rights of property, that cannot be over- 
looked. What touches us more nearly— 
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we have, ourselves, since acquiring that 
supposed exclusive title, admitted the 
same arrangement, leaving them joint 
tenants with us, with privileges of trade 
and settlement co-equal with our own; 
we have, at three different times, re- 
newed that arrangement ; we have, our- 
selves, again and again, for more than a 
quarter of a century, negotiated with 
England, to ascertain and settle conflict- 
ing rights—thus tacitly acknowledging 
that she has rights; and we have made 
three offers to compromise, by a line that 
would leave her four ninths of the whole 
territory. 

We come now to the Administration. 
—Mr. Buchanan undoubtedly saw the 
force of these circumstances on the Brit- 
ish side. He virtually acknowledged 
them, indeed, by renewing the offer of a 
division of claims—or “compromise,” as 
he prefers to call it—by the 49th paral- 
Jel. Asa lawyer and a politician, how- 
ever—still more, as a diplomatist—he, of 
course, felt himself compelled, not only 
to say nothing about them of his own 
accord, but to show that they had no ex- 
istence! And it will be confessed, that 
partly from the stronger position on the 
American side of the question, partly 
from his creditable powers of reasoning, 
his argument was superior to any ever 
constructed on the part of England. We 
make no question, that—accompanied, 
as it was, with the evidence of a renewed 
proposal from us, to yield her a large 
portion of the country in dispute—the 
correspondence must have favorably im- 
pressed the European mind, not only 
with the preponderance of our claim, but 
with the liberality of our government. 
This impression must have been deep- 
ened by the additional fact, that the Brit- 
ish Minister had rejected that offer, with- 
out even a reference to his government. 
Thus, then, the Administration and the 
country stood most favorably before the 
world on this question. With some un- 
necessary loudness of tone, at first, our 
government had yet committed no false 
step—had managed all by exposition and 
argument—had excelled the opposing 
government in controversy—had equal 
it in concession—had even succeeded in 
placing its accredited agent in_ the 
wrong. How have they maintained this 
position? A question which we would 
not seek to answer, but for a purpose 
above personal or party spleen. 

It is unquestionable, as all have felt, 
that Mr. Pakenham, in summarily re- 
jecting the offer referred to, deserved all 
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the blame which Sir Robert Peel, in terms 
the more severe for their measured cour- 
tesy, has bestowed upon him. It is also 
evident that our government was right, 
under such circumstances, in withdraw- 
ing that offer: it was due to our national 
honor to do so. But the next movement 
was to be made by Great Britain. Ac- 
cordingly, we find, from Sir Robert’s 
speech, that the British Government, un- 
le to make Mr. Buchanan’s offer the 
basis of a new proposal of compromise 
on their part—as that offer had never been 
transmitted to them—and naturally un- 
willing to proceed without knowing what 
it was, yet anxious at once to settle a 
disastrous dispute, embraced the only al- 
ternative, and renewed a former proposal 
to neo — the Administration 
mptorilyrefuse. Why? From spleen, 
er wa the British Minister had or bat. 
ily rejected theirs? We will absolve 
even Mr. Polk from an impulse so child- 
ish. Besides, other reasons were given, 
which—it is highly proper to consider ! 
Mr. Pakenham commences this sec- 
ond correspondence, with regretting, for 
his government, the failure of so many 
efforts to effect a friendly setttlement by 
negotiation—that from such a mode great 
advantages would doubtless have result- 


ed to both parties—that, as it is, the most 
prudent, — the only step, is to 


** refer the whole question of an equita- 
ble division of that territory, to an arbi- 
tration of some friendly sovereign or 
State”—that this step, it was hoped, 
would be viewed as a proof of the con- 
fidence of England in the justice of her 
claim, yet of her readiness to incur the 
risk of a great sacrifice, for the preser- 
vation of peace—and that the proposal 
was “made in a spirit of moderation 
and fairness, of which the world would 
judge.” Mr Buchanan, in reply, objects 
that the British Government, in proposing 
to refer to arbitration the ‘equitable di- 
vision,” that is, a partition, of Oregon, 
« assumed the fact, that the title of Great 
Britain to a portion of the territory is 
valid ; and thus take for granted the very 
question indispute.” The title—the bare 
title alone should be referred. The prop- 
osition is accordingly rejected. 

Now the objection to this “ objection” 
is, that it was quite too legal. Mr. 
Buchanan has not forgotten the bar: he 
cannot fail to be guarded and finical ; he 
remembers that it is a lawyer’s maxim to 
** go for the whole and get what you can.” 
He was willing, therefore, to put forward 
a mere technical obstruction, neglecting 
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the spirit of reasonable right in the mat- 
ter—which is one of the greatest possible 
errors in a wise diplomacy. It was not, 
in fact, at all necessary for him to under- 
stand the term “equitable division,” in 
the alarming light of asserting an ori- 
ginal inherent title under the “law of 
nations”—a prior sovereignty in the soil. 
No one has contended more strenuously 
than ourselves for the superior validity— 
abstractly considered—of the Spanish. 
American claim. But that claim, as we 
ha veshown, is hampered with incum- 
brances, many of which our own gov- 
ernment has from time to time helped to 
heap upon it. It is met by various “ cir- 
cumstances,” “ considerations,” even par- 
tial counter-claims, advanced under the 
the same loose rules that apply to itself ; 
and it is on these grounds, we assert, 
that some sort of division of that country 
between us and England is “ equitable” — 
or, in lieu of this, that the * reasonable 
rights” which have grown up there, in 
various ways, should be bdéught out. 
The Hon. Secretary knew no better then, 
than he had known before, that Great 
Britain does claim a superior title to parts 
of Oregon; he knew, too, that, on the 
rounds above named, we have ourselves 
or more than a quarter of a century 
been disputing, negotiating, making offers 
and counter-offers—all mn to a di- 
vision of that same territory—the last of 
which offers came from his own hands; 
he knew, therefore, in whatever form the 
qtfestion should come before an arbitra- 
tor—as naked title or terms of partition— 
these considerations would guide the de- 
cision to the same result, granting a “ di- 
vision”—* equitable,” it should be hoped, 
thus presenting the very phrase he ob- 
jects to! Why did he not, then, accept 
the proposal at once, like a man whose 
logic is not too keen for his common 
sense ? 

As it is not to be expected, however, 
that the Jawyer should be entirely lost in 
the Secretary of State, we would not find 
fault with this “nicety of eye,” were it 
not manifest that he raised the objection 
merely as a cover. ‘To satisfy Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s “legal scruples,” the British 
Minister offered in reply, just what Mr. 
Buchanan had indicated. He offered to 
refer the question, not of partition, but 
of title; the arbitrator, however,— in case 
of finding neither possessed of a perfect 
title to the whole—was to make a division 
“according to the just claims of each.” 
He suggests, moreover, that the reference 
might be made—not necessarily to @ 
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government or crowned head, but to “a 
mixed commission, with an umpire ap- 
inted by common consent”—or to “a 
oard, composed of the most distinguish- 
ed civilians and jurists of the time.” To 
this noble proposition—the noblest which 
one nation could offer and another re- 
ceive—one of the noblest, we may say, 
ever made in any age—what is Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s reply? In that answer, we 
most painfully feel, he has not only not 
assumed the wise diplomatist—he has not 
even preserved the right-minded lawyer. 
{t is an unexpected, unnecessary quibble, 
annexing a condition utterly unworthy 
in its origin and character, and useless in 
its results. This offer, says our Secre- 
tary, is exposed to the same “ objection 
in point of fact, if not in form,” which 
lay against the last. For if the arbitra- 
tor finds neither party possessing a com- 
plete title to the whole, he shall assign 
to each a portion according to their seem- 
ing claims, which * might, and probably 
would#be construed into an intimation, 
if not a derect invitation to the arbitrator, 
to divide the territory between the parties.” 
“The title, and the title alone, can be 
submitted.” Arbitrators are “ naturally 
desirous to please both parties”—*‘ make 
acompromising award,” &c. The pro- 
posal is accordingly rejected. 

Surely this is the absurdest mockery. 
Invitation to divide the territory! Do 
we then really design to have the whole ? 
Have we for a quarter of a century been 
pretending to negotiate, to compromise, 
as a mere cover to an ultimate purpose ? 
throwing up straw to see how strong the 
wind is? making a smoke instead of a 
“council-fire ?” And is it now the time to 
accomplish that purpose? Did Mr. Bu- 
chanan ever dream, that we could get the 
whole of Oregon by any management? 
Has he once imagined, that England does 
not believe in her claim? Past negoti- 
ations have failed :—does he yet hope to 
get the entire region by a skillful diplo- 
macy ?—carefully to force it away from 
her —to soothe bie into a soft relinquish- 
ment? Does he suppose, moreover— 
does any reasoning man in this country, 
or in all Christendom, suppose, that 
any arbitrator or arbitrators, would, or 
should under the circumstances, do other- 
wise than award some kind of division 
of claims, or an equivalent for relin- 
quished rights? What, then, does he hope 
for? What would he have?—War?— 
If he wishes not this flagrant alternative, 
does he fear in arbitration some sacrifice, 
hot to be thought of? This he intimates 
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at the end. Weak, pusillanimous, as it 
is, it stands the only colorable reason 
given. But it is utterly insufficient. ‘The 
United States hold the best title in ex- 
istence to the whole.” The President, 
therefore, “‘cannot consent to jeopard 
for his country ail the great interests in- 
volved”—* cannot deprive the Republic 
of all the good harbors on the coast.” 
Patriotic man! He had already offered 
to give up half of them! Could he have 
any reason to complain, if arbitration 
took away the same extent ?—Or, can 
he pretend to see the danger of losing 
more than that? Certainly, for him or 
the Republic to fear such a result is 
equally ner re undignified, and 
unjust. If ourclaims are, on the whole, 
so strongly based, as Mr. Buchanan 
thinks them to be, as nearly the whole 
country is persuaded they are, how shall 
we insult Christendom with the doubt— 
asserted, implied, or thought—that there 
is no Christian nation, nor any number 
of civil and judicial characters, in her 
limits, who would see the grounds of 
such claims, and do us justice? 

And how would submitting “ the title, 
and the title alone,” advance the settle- 
ment of difficulties a single step? Were 
it to be decided that we had an abstract 
title, paramount, to the whole, we should 
still be forced to negotiate with Great Brit- 
ain respecting those circumstantial rights 
which have grown up in that region 
through a period of forty years. We 
should only have submitted to long un- 
certainty and delay, to find ourselves at 
the end in practically the same position 
as before. 

We have a higher idea, than most per- 
sons seem to entertain, of the value of the 
Oregon territory and the Pacific harbors. 
Lying between the vast interior of this 
continent and Asia, that coast and its 
harbors hold a most important relation to 
the rest of North America. We know, 
too, that the most valuable harbors on the 
whole coast of Oregon,—and among the 
finest waters in the world—are in De Fu- 
ca’s Straits, near the 49th®. We confess, 
moreover, we should greatly prefer, with 
Mr. Pakenham, that this controversy 
had been settled by negotiation, for it is 
really a disgrace that two such nations 
should have negotiated so many years 
with “assurances of distinguished con- 
sideration,” yet come to no definite 
conclusion on the matter. But this 
method so constantly failing, all consider- 
ations pointed to arbitration—an alter- 
native always honorabie in cases that 
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can be litigated at all, and always ac- 
ceptable to those who have not from the 
first determined to have * the whole.” 
Nothing, we are persuaded, could throw 
half so much doubt, in the minds of 
other nations, upon both the justice of 
our claims and our honesty, as this re- 
fusal to arbitrate ; and as to the probable 
result of that procedure, we make no 
question that the boundary awarded 
would have been that which all circum- 
stances point out as the most reasonable 
and the only one—that which we have 
ourselves four times offered—the 49th 
rallel, deflected to the south at De 
uca’s Straits, so as to pass through the 
middle of those splendid waters, leaving 
the most ample harbors on both sides. 

But there is another and a higher rea- 
son than anything of profit, or loss, or 
common honor, personal to this coun- 
try, why we could have wished that 
proposition had been accepted. “ A mix- 
ed commission of jurists and civilians, 
with an umpire”—from different coun- 
tries—to settle such difficulties as have 
always heretofore engaged nations in 
war! What a precedent! What an 
— might thus have been created ! 

hat an example would it have been to 
all time of the wisdom which might gov- 
ern the world! For our own part, we 
could have been willing to have yielded 
up even the harbors of De Fuca’s straits— 
we had almost said the whole of Oregon. 
And this proposition came from a British 
statesman, and was rejected by an Amer- 
ican ! 

“« Historia decus est,” (says Lord Ba- 
con, in his treatise De aug. scien., “ con- 
cerning the advancement of knowledge,”) 
“et quast anima, ut cum eventis cause 
copulantur :—It is the ornament, and as 
it were the soul of history, that with re- 
sults causes are connected.” We will 
endeavor, on this hint, to inquire out the 
reason of a movement for which no rea- 
son has been given. 

When the new Administration entered 
upon office, many of the old questions 
were at restor had mainly lost their 
availability for party effect. They dared 
not, just then, contemplate any material 
change in the Tariff, by a false avowal, 
of which in many parts of the country 
they had been raised to power. The 
Texas controversy was to all practical 
intents settled. The only question of 
public interest sufficient to create a gene- 
ral excitement and give a chance to 
strengthen party lines, was the Oregon 
dispute. lt had been instinctively felt 
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by de gues, for some time—as vul- 
tures sailing against the wind smell car- 
rion at a great distance—that there would 
prove to be a vast amount of political 
capital inherent in that question, under 
some form. The only thing wanted was 
a way to make it available—for which 
the Democracy are not usually at a Joss. 
Accordingly, as early as the session of 
1842, they had begun in Congress to agi- 
tate for that purpose. In the Baltimore 
Convention they made haste to seize 
upon it as their property. They sum- 
marily declared that “ our? claim—that is, 
the people’s—that is, the Democracy’s—to 
the entire region of Oregon was unques- 
tionable. They might almost as well 
have declared that it was not questioned. 
What sudden wisdom had fallen on that 
body, or on any portion of that body— 
the elite of ** the masses”—that they gave 
utterance to loud and positive assertions 
on such a question? There were un- 
doubtedly some men in the country who 
had paid sufficient attention to th@subject 
to'discern very clearly its various rela- 
tions, historical and international, though 
exceedingly complicated and demanding 
much abstruse research. But were there 
in all probability four such men in that 
select mixture? We make no hesitation 
in doubting whether there were two whom 
either tuste or circumstances had led to 
the laboriousstudy necessary to a mastery 
of the question. But what if there were 
ten—the number which would have 
How large a part was 
that of the heterogeneous populace which 
at Baltimore, in May, 1844, resolved that 
“our right to the whole of Oregon !s 
clear and unquestionable?” Can ten men 
be responsible for the opinions of five 
hundred? Five hundred, at second hand, 
for the opinions of the people? Or can 
the majority vote themselves into know- 
ledge—as the New York city authorities, 
at the public expense, furnish themselves 
with refreshments? Oris the Democracy 
right by intuition ? Questions more sig- 
nificant than the answers to them would 
be satisfactory. However, with charac- 
teristic unanimity, that politic body, 
considering themselves the * body politic” 
voted the whole matter a plain case, and 
that the country recognized no patriotism 
which did not cover Texas and Oregon. 
Of course, what the Democracy knew, 
their President must abide by, as this was 
a case where it would not do for the 
creature to be less wise than the powé! 
that made it. Besides, his knowledge 00 
the subject was, in fact, just about equal to 
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theirs. Accordingly, in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress—for which undoubtedly he studied 
the Oregon question all over in order to 
be certain—he declared our claim not 
only indisputable, hut to be maintained 
up to the last foot. Like the Yankee—al- 
ready found peddling by the Chutes Falls 
and the Walla-Walla—he went “ for the 
54th° andaleetlenorther.” Like his father 
in the faith and spiritual director, General 
Jackson, he was disposed, if withstood by 
imperious Britain, to * arbitrate at the can- 
non’smouth.” This bold stand they had 
thought to take, not from any native 
boldness in themselves, nor because they 
were so sure of the right, and believed 
in an emergency Heaven would help 
them. But they supposed, from long in- 
ductive reasoning, that what the party 
leaders asseverated, the party would de- 
mand; and they were weak (shall we 
say hase) enough, to be influenced on such 
a question by such a supposition. They 
were even persuaded, that the hostility to 
Great Britain is so deeply fixed in the 
general mind of the country, that the 
most affronting position possible would 
meet with most favor from the mass of 
the people—ihus increasing the ranks of 
the Administration from the lines of their 
opponents. But when the President 
came to enlarge a little—a very little— 
his knowledge on the question, he began 
to see that there were some difficulties, 
both intrinsic and extrinsic, to “ give 
him pause.” It was seen that there 
were a few considerations in favor of 
English rights in that region, and that 
they had quite forgotten the action of 
their predecessors in the case. More to 
their guidance, it was found that very 
little value was set on the territory, that 
the mass of the people did not want war, 
that England did not want war—in short, 
that the national honor was not half sen- 
Sitive enough, and would not tolerate the 
idea of a war, consequently not a war- 
Spitit, on any extreme grounds. What 
then? The — were, of course, to 
be moderated. If then a war-cry could 
be skillfully manufactured, little danger, 
much popularity, might come of it. Ac- 
cordingly, the compromise was offered 
of yielding nearly half of the region of 
Which the whole had, without reserva- 
tion, been so loudly claimed. This the 
British Minister most unwisely rejected. 
It ought to have been accepted, for it was 
clearly as much as England had any right 
'o expect, and its rejection gave the party 
‘i power just the opportunity they were 
Waiting for. The strong statement of 
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Mr. Buchanan came out; thoughtless, 
ambitious men, in and out of Congress, 
talked blusteringly, and endeavored to 
draw party lines upon the question. But 
intelligent men on all sides took Ameri- 
can ground, yet denounced war ; business 
was hindered, the public mind depres- 
sed. While the Administration were 
finding it impossible to fill their sails with 
this wind, came the proposal for arbitra- 
tion. It was rejected—* reason not 
given.” True, a reason was offered, 
but of what worth, or reality, we have 
seen. Yet the truth is evident. From 
the Oregon Question,—unfortunately 
Americanzed—they had gained but lit- 
tle power; from the war cry, nothing 
but rebuke. And now—to arbitrate !— 
It would take, as they express it, “ the 
great interests of the Republic out of the 
control of the United States :”—* out of 
their control,” is our reading of the fear. 
What particular eclat would attend their 
permission for others to settle a great 
national question? what loss of repu- 
tation not ensue, that they had not been 
able to settle it themselves? what of the 
power that should belong to executive 
energy ?. to diplomatic skill? The coun- 
try had looked to them to finish the dis- 
pute ; the country must be obeyed! It 
was clear, that “the great interests of 
the Republic” must not go out of the 
hands of the Administration. 

But these personal considerations, 
though undoubtedly of wonderful weight, 
were, in our opinion, by no means the 
controlling reason for this rejection. 
There was, in our belief, a new‘ and 
secret policy—as suddenly conceived as 
it was firmly adopted—which had been 
for some time influencing the movements 
of Government, and which now at once 
decided this matter. And it is to this 
point, chiefly, that we ask the attention 
of the country. We have not space to 
dwell upon it, and shall content ourselves 
at present with a simple indication of its 
nature. j 

We never supposed that the Adminis- 
tration or the party wanted war, so much 
as they wanted the war-spirit. They 
wished to gamble with the terrible 
chances of this excited state of things, 
to increase their power. But when, as 
we have shown, the “ signs of the times” 
so signally failed them, soon after the 
opening of Congress, they were forced to 
seek another resource. We have said 
that the President and his Cabinet dared 
not contemplate any immediate change 
in the tariff of 1842. Yet, notwithstand- 
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ing his swindling professions during the 
canvass, Mr. Polk always designed tha 
the Tariff of 42 should be altered. Some 
time in the course of his four years’ usur- 
pation he hoped to do thus much evil. 
Suddenly began to come the startling 
train of news from England. The de- 
struction of crops, the prophecy of fam- 
ine, the resignation of the Ministry, the 
failure of the new one, the return of the 
old, the announcement of the fall of the 
corn-laws, of the reduction of duties, and 
ofa general change to take place in all the 
commercial policy of the nation, followed 
each other faster than successive packets 
and steamers could bring them. It had 
already been significantly hinted, that 
England’s commercial relations were so 
important, her estimation of the excel- 
lence of her manufactures and of the 
beauty of reduced duties in foreign ports 
so high, that, if her honor were not 
touched, it would not “be difficult to 
arrange the Oregon question.” These 
hints were not lost on this side of the 
waters. And when this new and surpri- 
sing combination of circumstances referred 
to took place, a “* monstrous clever” de- 
sign struck the Administration. That it 
might partially have dawned upon them 
before is possible, as it could not have 
been difficult for Mr. Walker to fall 
pretty early on so ingenious and evil an 
expedient. It was resolved to make the 
Oregon dispute and rumors of war, which 
in themselves were now shorn of polit- 
ica] effect, the immediate means of break 
ing down the Tariff. For this purpose 
the war panic was to be sedulously fos- 
tered, the disposition of Government kept 
dark, and general uncertainty as to all fu- 
ture results maintained, while a bill 
should be prepared which—bad enough 
to create, in quiet times, universal alarm 
—should, in this state of suspense, be 
accepted for the sake of-—Pracer. 

_ That England has had any understand- 
ing with this government on the scheme, 
or has acted with reference to it, need 
not be asserted. She was obliged to 
change her financial policy for home rea- 
sons, and her military preparations are, 
beyond question, necessary for many fu- 
ture contingencies. But everything has 
happened as well as if designed for the 
end required. Great Britain maintains 
a calm, prepared aspect; her statesmen 
talk with dignity, in Parliament, of Eng- 
lish rights and English honor, but also of 
the extraordinary and reciprocal benefits 
of trade between the two countries; her 
public journals present the same oppos- 
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ing views, but with more breadth and 
freedom. On this side, hasty-minded 
military orators are permitted to make 
war-speeches in the dark; a bill of re- 
duced duties is constructed, but carefully 
kept away from the public; and the 
party papers are left to talk blindly, now 
of the necessity of standing for al! Ore- 
on, now of the blessings of free trade. 
ngland, however, fearing that such an 
Administration, or such a party thrusting 
them on, might force the question into 
inextricable difficulties, and dreading a 
war, in the present state of her social 
elements, more than she could value 
any commercial concessions whatever— 
besides doubting, it is probable, whether 
she could really obtain from the United 
States any important or permanent con- 
cessions of the kind—most wisely pro- 
posed to submit the Oregon dispute to 
arbitration. That proposal was, of course, 
rejected. For it would not do to “ take 
our great interests out of the contro! of 
the Republic!” In other words, it would 
not do to throw away the only question 
that could be made subservient to their 
political designs. Arbitration agreed to, 
public’ excitement would sink at once, 
and they might hope in vain to persuade 
the people to throw down the Tariff. 
Thus, then, this state of things—dis- 
turbed, uncertain—is to be indefinitely 
kept up, that the government may take 
advantage of the anxiety and patriotism 
of the country, of the public sense oi 
honor and dishonor, of the dread of the 
evils of war, the love of the blessings 0! 
peace, to aid them in forcing upon the peo- 
ple’s reluctant acceptance a ruinous recuc- 
tion of duties—an evil only less than war. 
The nation is called upon to watch thei 
action. They may succeed for a tume— 
for a time only. They shall be hurled 
from power as suddenly, and as much to 
their surprise, as corrupted Fortune ius: 
raised them to it. The desert in the case 
will be infinitely greater. The merits !o’ 
which they were elevated to the govern 
ment of a great Republic—one of the 
four chief powers of the world—were, ! 
any point of view, undoubtedly small. 
But if they continue this covert, uncet- 
tain and utterly selfish policy, {rom 
which, as yet, they seem never to have 
departed except to throw dust in the pu- 
lie eye, they will not be long in making 
it evident that they are not the Adminis 
tration for a people whose true dignity, 
interest and honor, they are not only 
unwilling to subserve but unable to apple 
ciate. 
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Tuanks to cheap publication, and 
stealing-made-easy, by the — of 
ress to an internationai copy- 
‘ight law, A sopra has been flooded 
of late with cheap translations of the 
recent French Novelists; the most con- 
spicuous among whom are Vicomte d’Ar- 
lincourt, Victor Hugo, Balzac, Dumas, 
Paul de Kock, George Sand (alias Ma- 
dame Dudevant) and Eugene Sue. There 
are numerous others who figure as feuille- 
tonists in the French newspapers; a fa- 
vorable specimen of whose powers is to 
be found in the ** Sketches of conspicuous 
Living Characters of France,” recently 
translated by our accomplished country- 
man, Mr. Walsh. But the only object 
of the present paper is hurriedly to trace 
the characteristic features of the leading 
novelists whose names have been given 
above. Many of the works of these au- 
thors have been made familiar to Ameri- 
can readers through the medium of trans- 
lations varying in fidelity and excellence 
of execution from good to execrable; 
though even in the most faithful of these 
much of the author’s peculiar merit is 
necessarily lost, for the attempt to * paint 
the odor of a violet” would not be more 
futile than the hope of conveying the 
idiomatic beauties of one language by the 
words of another, totally different in char- 
acter and construction. The French lJan- 
guage especially, from its peculiar idiom 
and nice shades of verbal meaning, is, 
above all others, the most difficult to be 
faithfully rendered in another tongue, 
without sacrificing the sense. Thus, 
unconsciously, we commit a great injus- 
tice in judging of their master-pieces 
through the medium of translations, 
which, even when they convey the mean- 
ing, present it denuded of that drapery of 
well-selected words, which constitutes 
the indefinable but potent spell of style, 
in which the main excellence of these 
writers in the original will be found to 
consist. 
_ If this be the case with the best transla- 
tions, how much more forcibly must these 
remarks apply to the. bad ones, which 
are in the proportion of about ninety-nine 
in every hundred. After having insti- 
tuted a careful comparison between sev- 
eral of the French novelists in the original 
and in translation, the conviction has 


been forced upon us that our Gallic 
neighbors have suflered foul wrong at 
the hands of our publishers. These 
gentlemen seem to have picked up some 
of their translators out of the streets, 
thrust Nugent’s Dictionary violently into 
their hands, with a copy of the novel «to 
be done into English,” with full license 
to cut, hack and hew the wretched an- 
thor according to their pleasure—haste 
being the chief requisition, that some other 
re publisher” might not fore- 
stall the publication and reap the profits. 
The translations of Messrs. Herbert, 
Deming, and some few others whose 
names have not reached us, constitute 
honorable exceptions to these strictures, 
being in general well and faithfully exe- 
cuted; but the excellence of their work 
serves only to render more evidently 
wretched the abortive attempts of the 
literary pretenders who swarm about the 
purlieus of the paradise of publishers and 
penny-a-liners—modern Gotham. 

The writers of whom we propose to 
treat, and whose names we have given 
above, represent four distinct classes or 
schools of French fiction, each numbering 
in its ranks hosts of disciples and admirers, 
who in turn depreciate and condemn the 
productions and artistic principles of each 
other. The Vicomte d’Arlincourt stands 
contessedly at the head of the historic 
school. His “Cinq Mars” is the most 
striking and powerful fiction of its class— 
worthy of Sir Walter Scott, whom he has 
evidently made his model. It is founded 
upon the fortunes of the celebrated fa- 
vorite and conspirator, whose name and 
history are familiar to all conversant with 
the incidents of that stirring epoch when 
the fading light of chivalry still faintly 

leamed above the horizon, and shed its 
fast noticeable rays over the person of the 
hero of this novel: whose life was indeed 
chivalry put into action, and whose dar- 
ing schemes and tragic fate invest him 
with an interest which even romance 
must fail to heighten. A character such 
as his, in the hands of a man of true 
genius like D’Arlincourt, could not fail 
to enlist the sympathies of every reader, 
and has earned for him the proud title of 
the «French Walter Scott;”’ a compli- 
ment as high as it is merited, for in hig 
works alone, of all we have referred to, 
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there is nothing to be found which can 
revolt the most fastidious delicacy. All 
is chaste and correct. Decency and 
morality are never sacrificed to dramatic 
effect; a compliment we cannot conscien- 
tionsly extend to any of his cotempora- 
ries, with whom “ producing a sensation” 
is the one thing sought and desired, heed- 
less of any scruples of propriety or deco- 
rum, so that result can be attained. 
Neither our space nor our object will 
permit us to enter here into a detailed 
account of all the writings of the French 
novelists. It is not our intention to give 
a catalogue. One may easily be ob- 
tained of Berteau in Broadway. Desiring 
merely to indicate the peculiar character- 
istics of each author, by reference to 
his best productions, we will dismiss the 
Vicomte with the recommendation to the 
fairer portion of our readers to procure 
and read his novels, in which they will 
find abundance of romantic incident, a 
fand of historic. information, and much 
of the honey of sentiment, untainted by 
the poison of a refined sensuality, which 
conceals base sentiments under flowery 
words. He is an honor and an ornament 
to the French literature of the present 
day ; and for nothing does he merit more 
praise than for his stern refusal to pur- 
chase a more extended popularity by 
sae ates to the morbid and vicious taste 
or the coarse and sensual, which unfor- 
tunately prevails so extensively among his 
countrymen, and which has found its fit 
exponents in some of the writers of whom 
we shall presently speak. 

Victor Hugo, the next on our list, is 
the chief of the romantic, as opposed to 
the classic, school; a man of acknow- 
ledged genius, but of very equivocal 
taste—who has written some of the best 
and some of the worst books of any au- 
thor of the day—scorning all mediums, 
and transcending all bounds, on one side 
or the other. Bold, creative, audacious— 
spurning all dictation—reckless of criti- 
cism—careless of common prejudices, yet 
voluntarily submitting to the most galling 
fetters self-imposed—he is the slave of 
his own peculiar theory and ideas of art; 
which are so wild, odd and outré, as 
only to be redeemed from ridicule by the 
power and energy displayed in their de- 
velopment. To Victor Hugo must be 
accorded the honor of being the true 
parent of the “ literature of desperation,” 
so much in vogue at the present time. 
He was the first who dared to descend 
from courts and palaces, for heroes and 
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heroines, to-the walks of lower life; and 
like most daring innovators, he rushed 
from one extreme into another. His 
characters are literally picked up out of 
the streets—Esmeralda, the loftiest and 

urest of all his creations, being nothing 

tter than a wandering Gipsy vagrant, 
dwelling among the thieves and vaga- 
bonds of Paris. His stronghold is in the 
morbid anatomy of the passions; and 
from the depths of social and moral de- 
gradation he summons up scenes of the 
most touching pathos and overwhelming 
horror. 

“In his “Notre Dame de Paris,” (in 
our opinion his greatest work,) the con- 
ception of the character of Claude Frollo, 
the priest, is one of the most masterly to 
be met with in the range of modern fic- 
tion. The hidden workings of an im- 

assioned heart, stung and tortured by 
ill-directed passions, long suppressed but 
never thoroughly subdued, and bursting 
forth at last only the more fiercely be- 
cause of that long restraint, are laid bare 
with a terrible fidelity and foree, which 
fixes and fascinates our unwilling inter- 
est. The gradual steps by which the 
stern and solitary priest is forced down 
into the abysses of crime and wretched- 
ness, his desperate struggles to arrest his 
own descent, and his final fall, are all 

rtrayed with a gloomy depth of color- 
ing worthy of the pencil of a Salvator 
Rosa; and they inculeate the warning 
JeSson, that in the conflict between prin- 
ciple and passion, the latter will too often 
triumph where the pride of intellect is 
the only safeguard summoned to resist its 
strong appeals. The various scenes in 
which the priest is introduced with Es- 
meralda, where his insane passion in- 
spires him with almost superhuman elo- 
quence, and the convulsive throes of his 
maddened heart wring from him bursts 
of wo and agony as deep as they are 
strong, haunt the memory of the reader 
long after he has perused them like the 
recollection of some sudden and painful 
dream. The first appearance of Esme- 
ralda, in the courtyard and beneath the 
monastery, surrounded by an admiring 
crowd, and glittering with youth, and 
joy, and hope, presents a striking con- 
trast to the final aspect of the same Er- 
meralda, when tottering into the doom- 
chamber, pallid, worn, eeibh-citntaced 
toa skeleton—a weak victim, prematurely 
blasted by the infernal machinations of 
her foe and lover, the wretched priest. 
The scene, too, in the condemned cell, 
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where the girl is awaiting the summons 
to execution, when the priest, goaded by 
the double pangs of passion me remorse, 
offers to sacrifice all his eternal and tem- 
poral hopes to secure her love, and is 
spurned from her feet, is one of unmixed 
power, and drawn with the hand of a 
master. His broken ejaculations—his 
wild contession—his terrible appeals, 
like the seeing: of a lost soul—are 
stamped with a fearful earnestness and 
truth, which carry conviction with them, 
and awake our compassion for his suffer- 
ings. Nor is the effect lessened when, 
in despairing fury, he bursts forth into 
imprecations, and, groveling in the dust 
before his intended victim, announces his 
determination of destroying her, as the 
murderer of his peace! In almost any 
other hands, this scene would have been 
one of unmixed horror, exciting only 
sensations of disgust; but in those of 
Victor Hugo, the priest becomes an object 
of sympathy: we recognize the human 
being, not the fiend; we perceive that 
his only hate springs from his only love 
—that the bitterness of the one arises 
from the intensity of the other—and feel 
that in the vulture-talons of his own 
conscience Esmeralda finds an avenger. 
The plot of the novelis simple. An 
Egyptian dancing girl attracts the admira- 
tion, and fires the soul, of a stern and 
ascetic priest, Claude Frollo by name, 
noted for his learning and his austerity ; 
but who, surrendering himself to his mad 
passion, persecutes the unfortunate girl 
with his importunities. She, far from 
reciprocating his feelings, loathes and 
spurns him. Maddened by love and 
jealousy, he accuses her of witchcraft, 
and subjects her to torture and finally to 
death—perishing himself by the hand of 
a wretched deaf-mute, who also loves 
her, and whose revolting passion is also 
closely entwined with her destinies. 
This deaf-mute, uncouth in form and 
horrible in aspect, plays a conspicuous 
art in the book. A hideous abortion, 
th mentally and physically, he em- 
bodies and exhibits one of the peculiar 
mental crotchets of Victor Hugo, which 
he has made the groundwork of several 
of his later novels and dramas—the effort 
to combine moral beauty with physical 
deformity, and to enlist the sympathies 
of his readers with all the various forms 
of nature which are most unseemly and 
repulsive. In some of his dramas this 
strange propensity manifests itself in a 
still more striking form, where he spe- 


cially selects as his chief characters pros- 
titutes, thieves and murderers; as in 
Marion de Lorme, Le Roi d’Amare, Bug 
Jargal, et 7d genus omne. Among these 
impurities, “Les Feuilles d’Antoniné” 
and “ La Derniére Jour d’un Condamné” 
stand alone. In the same track Eugene 
Sue has followed, whose Fleur de Marie 
is evidently copied from Esmeralda. The 
situation of the characters is almost pre- 
cisely identical. In both, sentiment is 
admitted as a substitute for moral obliga- 
tion, and both dispense with fixed princi- 
ples of any kind. 

This is the new evangel of the French 
moral code, and as such may be worthy 
of a few words of comment; since no 
cause, supported by talents of so high an 
order, can be deemed too absurd or con- 
temptible to produce mischief, whatever 
its abstract falsity may be. That moral 
purity might possibly be found to exist 
in the breast of one whose earliest asso- 
ciations had all been connected with 
scenes of vice and low debauchery, is 
but within the extreme verge of possi- 
bility—a kind of special miracle, to be 
met with in possibly one instance out ot 
ten thousand ; but to make it the rule, and 
not the exception, appears to have been 
the special object of Victor Hugo and 
his school. It is not, therefore, wonder- 
ful that his failure should have been sig- 
nal, and his attempt to gloss over the 
distinctions between vice and virtue cre- 
ated only a sentiment of regret in well- 
regulated minds that genius so rare, and 
talents so varied, should have been per- 
verted to so base an end; while, if only 
enlisted in the cause of virtue and sound 
morality, they might have effected so 
much good, both for himself and others. 
As it is, in reading his novels, we are 
continually impressed with the incongrui- 
ty subsisting between the sentiments ex- 
pressed and the sources whence they 
emanate: courtesans exemplifying the 
duties of maternal fondness—strumpets 
testifying disinterested attachments — 
thieves and murderers actuated by the 
most generous and noble impulses—and 
the whole foundations of the social sys- 
tem uprooted and overturned, to 
out an idle and absurd theory of a gifted 
author! Among the varied eccentricities 
of authors, we know of none more strange 
and perverse than this of Victor Hugo, 
or which will react more fatally upon ‘is 
own reputation; though we can often 
feel the movement of the Anteus beneath 
the mountain which he has voluntarily 
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drawn d-wn upon himself. The early 
circumstances at his life, however, have 
doubtless exercised considerable influence 
on the formation of his character. Much 
of romance has mingled with his actual 
experiences, and the Spanish blood he 
has inherited asserts itself in those gloomy 
and terrible dramas which create mingled 
terror and disgust. His love for the in- 
tensely tragic elements of character—his 
fondness for dwelling upon painful and 
morbid feelings—are far more Spanish 
than French; and the originals whence 
he drew those bloody and terrific images 
of horror which fill his dramas, are to be 
sought in the writings of Calderon and 
Lope de Vega, and not in those of Racine 
Comeille, the great French models. 

And here we may as well remark, once 
for ‘all, that those who search in the 
French novelists generally for any traces 
of a high and pure morality, will lose 
both their time and their labor. For life- 
like delineations of character, power of 
description, depth of passion and inten- 
sity of interest, they are indeed unrivaled ; 
but they cannot be said to inculcate either 
sap or bad morality, for they appear to 

totally unconscious of the existence 
or necessity of any morality at all, save 
the conventional one of good society. 
They seem to think that their golden era 
of the “age of reason” has eradicated 
those antiquated — (as they re- 
gard them) from the minds of men, and 
they address themselves solely to the 
intellect and the passions. Their model 
wives usually have a lover or two, to 
whom they are devotedly attached ; and 
the most exalted sentiments are put in 
the mouths of those whom we consider 
the Pariahs and outcasts of the social 
circle. We are well aware that “ they 
manage these matters differently in 
France,” as Sterne says; yet with all 
our prejudices, we would be loth to ac- 
cept the pictures of social life presented 
in these novels as universally applicable; 
for we cannot believe that any state of 
society so utterly heartless and corrupt 
could exist among a refined, cultivated 
and enlightened people, whose correct 
taste and delicate sensibilities have be- 
come proverbial. 

Balzac, Dumas and De Kock are sam- 
ples of another class of writers—light, 
airy persifleurs, such as it would be diffi- 
cult to find anywhere out of Paris—to 
whom fresh air and license are necessa- 
ries of life—easy, graceful triflers, to 
whom the world 1s in fact “‘a stage, and 
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all the men and women merely players” 
—full of humor and fun, with a quick 
eye and keen perception of the ludicrous 
in character and situation—whose sole 
object is to amuse, without aspiring to 
create any higher or stronger sensation ; 
and such is the piquant raciness of their 
style, that the sternest moralist cannot 
refrain from smiling over their ludicrous 
descriptions of men and things. Of the 
writers we have mentioned, Balzac is the 
most refined, Dumas the most dramatic, 
and De Kock the most amusing. All 
three are “* men of wit and pleasure about 
town,” familiar with all the Protean 
phases of city life; and their sketches are 
true to nature as far as they go—that is, to 
Parisian nature, which is a thing peculiar 
and sui generis, the inhabitants of that 
city regarding it as the centre of the so- 
cial system, around which all other cities 
should revolve, as satellites around the 
sun. The whole of this class of writers, 
whose name is Legion, appear to enter- 
tain as vague and indefinite ideas of virtue 
as Pilate did of truth—with this difference, 
however, that they do not seem to have 
any curiosity on the subject, regarding 
virtue, as did the “dying Roman,” as 
“nothing but a name.” They are the 
avowed chroniclers and advocates of an 
> gen and unblusbing licentiousness ; and 
if we should form our opinion of French 
society from their delineations of it, we 
might well entertain the same holy hor- 
ror of its “manifold sins and wicked- 
nesses,” which animates the hearts of 
pious old ladies and seriously sedate 
young gentlemen, who eschew omelets as 
savoring of papistry,and turn uptheireyes 
with a scared sanctity at the moustaches 
and morality of “la jeune France.” But 
the estimate formed from the admissions 
of these writers is an erroneous one. 
They represent but one phase of that 
many-sided Parisian life—they are con- 
versant only with the manners and habits 
of a particular class, and that class far 
from the highest either in station, char- 
acter or fasilliena When they attempt 
to portray the manners or conversation of 
jadies and gentlemen, they either sink 
into coarse familiarity or broad carica- 
ture; but when, descending some steps 
lower in the social scale, they introduce 
the reader into the society of the grisettes 
and students of Paris, with their reckless 
*‘abandon” and careless “‘ insouciance,” 
they are evidently at home, and do the 
honors with an ease and grace quite cap- 
tivating. They are, indeed, the modern 
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Asmodei, literally unroofing the garrets 
of that great city for our inspection; for 
the class with whose sayings and doings 
they make us familiar, usually perch in 
these airy attics—the consequence of the 
inmates of a Parisian lodging being al- 
ways in an inverse ratio to the height of 
the dwelling-place to which they are ele- 
vated. The poorer a man is in Paris, 
the higher up in the world they put him; 
bringing economy and the study of the 
heavenly bodies into close alliance. — 

It would be both useless and tedious 
to attempt anything like an enumeration 
of the writings of these authors. They 
are as prolific as rabbits; and novel suc- 
ceeds novel with a rapidity almost mar- 
velous, and each filled with incident 
enough to furnish material for half-a- 
dozen ordinary tale-writers. Dumas, sit- 
ting at ease in his dressing-gown, by his 
sea-coal fire, in his Parisian lodging, 
writes book after book of ‘ Travels,” 
crammed with descriptions of places he 
has never seen, and filled with the most 
unimaginable lies to give them zest. 
Balzac cultivates the intimacy of a “ wo- 
man of a certain age”—then makes a 
book out of his study of her character— 
combining the utide with the dulce, like a 
true French philosopher of the nineteenth 
century. De Kock immortalizes the 
amours of sprightly grisettes with melan- 
choly students; which, translated into 
our vernacular, furnish the literary dram- 
drinking of the young men of our coun- 
try, to the great waste of their time and 
detriment of their principles, which are 
more surely sapped by these licentious 
novels than by all the subtil arguments 
and sarcastic pleasantries of those bug- 
bears, the open and avowed infidels, 
whose works are placed under the ban 
of a sober and God-fearing community. 
No man ever yet was reasoned into vice, 
but many have been allured into it by 
ridicule and humor; and we therefore 
scruple not to say, that we regard these 
novels of Paul de Kock, light and trifling 
as they seem, as more pernicious in the 
influence they exert over youthful minds 
than all the elaborate pleadings of Vol- 
taire, Diderot and the Encyclopedists. 
The danger to be apprehended from these 
is almost exclusively confined to the 
more youthful class of readers, whose 
imaginations are excited, and passions 
inflamed, by the highly-wrought pictures 
of sensual indulgence with which they 
are filled and the exuberant life with 
which they abound. Those of maturer 
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age will find in their coarseness an anti- 
dote to their immorality, and turn from 
the allurements of the sensual sty with 
loathing and disgust. 

Far more insidious, and more danger- 
ous, however, are the writings of the re- 
maining two, whom we have named as 
the types of the Fourth School, who 
aspire to blend the character of Social 
Reformers with that of Romancers ; Mad- 
ame Dudevant, better known as George 
Sand, and Eugene Sue, whose writings 
have been almost as extensive and inter- 
minable as the wanderings of his last 
hero, “« The Wandering Jew.” Rousseau 
may be regarded as the Parent of the 
School of which they are now the chief 
disciples; a School which would exalt 
virtue, by refining away the common 
rules of morality ; whose fine-spun the- 
ories of social perfectibility, and univer- 
sal benevolence, flimsily conceal the rot- 
tenness of their social and moral code; 
and whose lives afford the best commen- 
tary, on their fitness to preach or prac- 
tice reforms of any kind. In the « Con- 
trast Social,” and “ Emile,” that frenzied 
enthusiast, whose morbid vanity was 
sublimated almost to madness by a genius 
as erratic as it was powerful, struck his 
blows, boldly and fearlessly, at the very 
foundations of society ; disgusted at the 
corruption which did undoubtedly pre- 
vail, in that social circle in which his lot 
was cast, he fell into the error of argui 
from thence, that none purer or better did 
exist; that these evils were not mere 
fungi or excrescences upon the surface of 
society, but the natural products and re- 
sult of its organization; and that the 
only remedy was, to topple down the 
whole fabric, that out of its materials a 
stronger and nobler edifice might be 
erected. How, or by whom, this task 
was to be effected, he neither cared nor 
considered. His mission was simply one 
of destruction. He was the greatest Ar- 
chitect of ruin the world ever saw—a 
moral Marius, who would have sat 
unshaken amid the wreck his own hands 
had wrought; and the Dragon’s teeth 
sown by him, brought forth, in after 
time, their full harvest of armed men. In 
the person of that perverse but gifted 
man, were combined more conflicting ele- 
ments than ever before made their battle- 
field of a human soul :—confiding, yet 
treacherous—frank, yet suspicious—hat- 
ing meanness and insincerity in others, 
yet habitually practising them in his own 
person—timorous as a child or a woman, 
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and shrinking from the very shadow of 
danger, yet smiting with indignant and 
burning wrath all that he considered evil 
or unjust—a philanthropist, whose love 
for the human race overflowed in the 
most Utopian schemes for their improve- 
ment and happiness—yet a fickle lover, 
a cold friend, an indifferent husband, a 
cruel, unnatural father. Such is the pic- 
ture of himself, drawn by his own hand 
in his celebrated Confessions, where the 
beautiful drapery of sentiment and pas- 
sion woven Gy bis genius permits us to 
behold the naked deformity of the figure 
it conceals, 

Similar to him in many points of char- 
acter, and in the objects at which they 
aim, the two disciples whom we have 
named above, =— a step farther than 
their master; they are more practical in 
their labors, and designate distinctly 
the social institutions which they disap- 

rove of, and wish to do away with ; for, 
ike Alfonso of Arragon, they think that 
‘had they been consulted at the scheme of 
Creation, they might have spared many 
absurdities to the designer.” George 
Sand is the apostle of one idea, and that 
idea is, the injustice, inequality and ab- 
surdity of the marriage tie, which she 
admits springs from the dependence of 
woman upon man, based upon a natural 


law—which law, however, she stig- 
matizes as unjust—attempting, with 
shrill outcries, to mar the majestic har- 


mony of nature. Herself a divorcée, 
she practises as she preaches, allowing 
herself the largest liberty of conduct; 
and in a series of Novels, as remarkable 
for beauty of diction and power of ex- 
pression, as forthe want of any fixed orset- 
tled sentiments of right or wrong, dilates 
upon the wrongs, sufferings and miseries 
of her sex in the married state, as at 
present constituted ; for which she open! 

proposes no remedy, but leaves one suf- 
ficiently manifest to the imagination of 
the reader—dissolution of the tie as soon 
as it becomes irksome or disagreeable. 
Her Lelia, Valentine, Indiana, and other 
Novels, are filled with pictures of wedded 
unhappiness, and embody her solemn pro- 
test against the regulations of society in 
that respect. She seems to consider the 
whole institution as radically wrong—pro- 
ductive only of crime and misery—repug- 
nant to morality and common sense. In its 
stead, she would substitute a species of 
marriage, such as is said to constitute a 
part of the creed of the modern sectaries 
of our western country, resting on the 
proposition, that sensuality is of the soul 
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not of the body, and that all connec- 
tions are lawful where there is a harmony 
of spirit between the two; the law of 
love transcending the laws of society— 
inferring plainly, that in her own exam- 
ple is to be found the model of a perfect 
woman. It does not please us to speak 
harshly of any person invested with the 
sanctity of the female form. But we must 
er state, that we regard heras one who 

as unsexed herself; who has thrown aside 
that winning softness and delicacy, which 
give to the female character its peculiar 
charm ; substituting in their place a fierce, 
repining, discontented spirit, dissatisfied 
with itself and all the world; forming a 
character as repulsive as it is unfemi- 
nine. 

Nor are we better pleased with the 
practical effects of her doctrines, as ex- 
emplified in her own life; for, let critics 

reach as they may, character and intel- 
ect must and will react upon each other ; 
and a knowledge of the one will often 
furnish a clue to the peculiarities of the 
other. It is this which gives so great a 
value to biographical writings, which 
are not intended merely to gratify an 
idle curiosity as to private habits of dis- 
tinguished men, but to illustrate their 
inner nature, by tracing the external 
causes which gave a certain bias to their 
minds, or direction to their actions. This 
is a branch of writing, of late much cul- 
tivated by some of the most gifted of 
modern writers; conspicuous among 
whom stands Thomas Carlyle, whose 
youthful efforts were directed to illus- 
trating the character of one of the no- 
blest of the German thinkers, and whose 
ripened intellect is, even now, busied 
in lighting up the dark places in the his- 
tory of England’s greatest statesman and 
warrior, Oliver Cromwell. 

The biographer of Madame Dudevant 
would have but little difficulty in col- 
lecting the particulars of her life, for, 
unhappily, they are too notorious ; and 
though Madame Rumor is a great liar, 
yet she does sometimes give publicity to 
undoubted truths. If, then, the current 

ssip of her associates is to be credited, 
zeorge Sand constitutes one of that nu- 
merous class, of whom it is said, in 
strong but homely phrase, that « they 
are no better than they should be ;” and 
that assuming occasionally the mascu- 
line costume, she also habitually exer- 
cises the privileged vices which custom 
and society have restricted to the sex who 
wear the pantaloons. To sum up our 
estimate of her in a few words: we 
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regard her as a gifted, reckless, unprin- 
cipled woman of genius; possessing a 
vivid imagination, fiery passions, and 
great energy of character, but totally de- 
void of female delicacy, moral principle, 
ora sense of shame—proud of her foi- 
bles, and exulting in her avowed exemp- 
tion from all social or moral ties. 

This plain speaking will not please 
her admirers; many ot whom, bitten by 
this social ress dance distractedly 
after her along the devious path she has 
chosen, swearing that it isa plain, straight 
road, and that the public is troubled with 
an obliquity of vision in thinking it 
otherwise. Doubtless, there is some- 
thing very fascinating in the sparkling 
paradoxes and passionate pleadings of 
this self-constituted champion of the 
wrongs of women; yet we love and re- 
vere the female character too much to 
accept her either as a fit exponent or ad- 
vocate of the feelings or sentiments of 
refined and virtuous women—those in- 
termediate links between men and the 
angels who, kept apart and above the 
contaminating influences to which the 
tuder sex are exposed, preserve invio- 
late that purity of heart and feeling, 
which makes a modest and true-hearted 
wife the best and highest good attainable 
here below. 

In the June number of this Review, 
for 1845, appeared an article, from a 
contributor, written with much force and 
talent; in which George Sand was ele- 
vated to the rank of a high moral teach- 
er, and the Correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer assailed for having 
expressed the same opinions which we, 
as well as a great majority of her 
readers on this side of the Atlantic, have 
been compelled to entertain, both as to 
the matter and manner of her books. 
«*Malum est cum Platone errare,” if it 
be an error; though from a mere perusal 
of the quotations cited by the critic him- 
self in his defence, we believe any im- 
partial reader would derive sufficient 
insight into the real character of the au- 
thor to damn his cause. 

Those who have read the work there 
referred to (Lelia), as well as the other 
novels of George Sand, will, we think, 
atrive at the conclusion, that the high- 
flown speeches of Lelia, in that novel, 
actually amount to nothing—present no- 
thing tangible—but consist merely of 
high-sounding words—* most excellent 
words ;” while the speeches of the cour- 
tesan, Pulcherie, are sharp, pungent and 
to the point—embedying (perhaps un- 
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consciously) the real sentiments and 
opinions of the author, as practically 
demonstrated in her life and history. 
One passage, admirably translated by 
the writer of the article referred to, we 
will quote, as illustrating our position : 
Lelia relates to Pulcherie the happi- 
ness she had expected, and the disap- 
pointments she o experienced, from 
conubial love. Pulcherie replies: ** That 
you have lost your labor, Lelia, does not 
surprise me. You would make love 
what God has not permitted it should be 
here below. If 1 understand your case, 
you have loved with the whole energy 
of your being, and your love has not 
been requited ; what a misapprehension ! 
Knew you not that man is brutal and 
woman is mutable? ‘These two beings, 
at once so like and so dissimilar, are 
constituted in such sort that there is ever 
between them, even in the transports of 
love, an ineradicable germ of hatred; the 
first sentiment that succeeds their em- 
brace is one of aversion and dejection. 
It is a law ot Heaven, against which it 
is idle to strive. In the design of Provi- 
dence, the union of man and woman is 
evidently temporary. Every considera- 
tion opposes the perpetuity of their associ- 
ation, and change isa necessity of their 
nature.” Lelia, in reply, admits the 
fact, but differs as to its cause; and en- 
ters into a Jong and rambling jeremiade 
on the wrongs of women, married wo- 
men especially, whose husbands are so 
unreasonable as to expect their wives to 
love them, when the “ necessity of their 
nature” demands a change in the objects 
of affection. The writer referred to 
pleads hard that George Sand shall not be 
made responsible for the sentiments of the 
courtesan, for she “should not be made 
to talk likea parson.” Undoubtedly not; 
the speech is in keeping with the woman’s 
supposed character, and receives its color 
from the position she occupies in society, 
and her station in life. But then itis worth 
while to remark, that hers is the very posi- 
tion which George Sand occupies towards 
her reading public; for that she has “ worn 
the weeds” of voluntary widowhood, 
even the most infatuated of her admirers 
will hardly venture to assert, and her 
life has been a commentary on the text 
we have italicized above, or the world 
has done her grievous injustice. 

* Spiridion” is of a higher mood than 
the rest of her novels, though it shares, 
with the others, a general character of 
vagueness, and want of point and con- 
centration: it was probably suggestive 
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of Bulwer’s Zanoni, to which it bears 
some general resemblance, though far 
inferior in interest and thrilling power. 
In all of her novels the plot is entirely 
subordinate to the expression of the pe- 
culiar views of the writer; the charac- 
ters limited usually to five or six; the 
incidents few and meagre; and nothing 
redeems them from wearying the reader, 
except the bursts of impassioned elo- 
uence which break forth unexpectedly 
fea the midst of the wildest rhapsodies, 
or most barren exhortations. There is a 
great deal of French exaggeration dis- 
played in all of them, and a prodigal 
display of theatrical clap-trap, such as 
dark nights, rugged mountains, lurid 
skies, &c., in the midst of which the he- 
roine may ‘die with decency.” In In- 
diana, probability is most willfully violat- 
ed with the coolest assurance throughout, 
and the East Indian is such a demon of 
iniquity and malignity,as none but the ex- 
citable brain of a Frenchwoman, addicted 
to the use of tobacco, could have given 
birth to. One merit we are willing to con- 
cede to her, that she is a woman of ge- 
nius; but it is nearly all the good we can 
say of her; and that, with the qualification 
of having perverted to evil purposes that 
which was capable of being so product- 
ive of good. She should stand as a 
warning to all the more brilliant of her 
sex, that they do not suffer an ardent 
temperament, a soaring mind, and a fine 
sensibility to the inequalities and mise- 
ries of society, to lead them irrecoverab! 
down to a gulph, where the fires of their 
genius can only appear the “ lurid flames 
mantling the ruins of Immortality.” 


‘) ~ We have now reached the last name 


on our list, that of Eugene Sue, the great 
lion of the day, at whose every roar the 
delighted public, like Nick Bottom’s 
Duke, cries out, “ Let him roar again.” 
And he does “roar you” to any extent, 
according to order. Monsieur Véron, 
«¢ Editeur du Constitutionnel,” is his last 
keeper and proprietor ; for whose 100,000 
francs he spun out the wanderings of 
Joseph over leagues of hot-pressed French 
letter-paper, and exhausted the time and 
patience of innumerable gaping admirers. 

Eugene Sue, undoubtedly, is a writer 
of great talent. No one can disputeit. His 
success as a novelist has been almost 
unparalleled since the days of Richard- 
son, and he infinitely surpasses him in 
the number of his readers, which is ten- 
fold. The success and popularity of 
Scott, and more recently of Dickens, 
great as it was, was nothing in compari- 
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son to it; and not only were his works 

rly and anxiously expected in the 
original, in Paris and the provinces, but 
the arrival of a new number in this 
country, to be translated and issued from 
the press of the Harpers, was regarded as 
a matter of public interest, and those indi- 
viduals who could procure an early num- 
ber were considered peculiarly fortunate. 
For some time past, he has been “ the 
rage” in all circles, his blue-covered 
pamphlets occupying a conspicuous place 
on the dicatag tiie of fair ladies and 
the work-bench of the artisan; for his 
novels, like life, embrace all classes and 
interests. 

His last work, «* The Wandering Jew,” 
violently assailing the Jesuits, was iool- 
ishly interdicted in the papal states and 
other places under Catholic influence, a 
proceeding which only added to the no- 
toriety of the author, and increased the 
circulation of his book; besides enlisting 
in his behalf the powerful aid of all the 
enemies of Catholicism—though the alli- 
ance was indeed a strange one—between 
the licentious Roué, and grave and reve- 
rend Divines, verifying the old adage, 
that in religious as well as in secular mat- 
ters, “« extremes often meet.” 

The idea that Eugene Sue, an unprin- 
cipled though clever adventurer—suc- 
cessively the cher ami of sundry women 
of property—should be selected as the 
engine of a religious reformation, is ludic- 
rous in the extreme, and must, no doubt, 
lave furnished himself much amusement 
in his hours of social relaxation ; for we 
_ him credit for being no hypocrite. 

ut the tie of mutual hatred (more espe- 
cially theological) is so binding, that sun- 
dry excellent old ladies (with and without 
petticoats) have been heard to style him 
“a blessed man, who has exposed the 
plots and machinations of the beast sitting 
on seven hills.”—We should be inclined 
to think, by the way, he might have less 
objection to the * Lady of Babylon.” 

t may be worth while to inquire into 
the causes which have produced this wide 
spread of popularity, and what are the 
objects which he, a professed reformer, 
aims to effect? The answer to the first 
question is easy; to the latter, difficult. 
The charm of an easy flowing style—a 
vivid, strong imagination, often rushing 
into extravagance—a power of deline- 
ating character, by a few bold dashes, 
and an inexhaustible fertility of incident, 
combine to render his novels strikingly 
attractive to that large class of readers 
who crave excitement and seek to stimu- 
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late their palled appetites with something 
highly spiced; while to the few who 
think, he presents bold, striking and ori- 
ginal speculations on the real condition 
and prospects of society, with especial 
reference to the wants, wrongs and suf- 
ferings of the laboring poor in France. 

If George Sand be the preacher of the 
« Wrongs of Woman,” so may Eugene 
Sue be regarded as the advocate of the 
** Rights of Man ;” and whatever motive, 
whether of policy or gain, may prompt 
him, we yet are bound to thank him 
for his fearless and manly stand upon this 
important subject ; for the efforts of poli- 
ticians for a series of years, and all the 
cumbrous machinery of reports of inves- 
tigating committees have never accom- 
plished half the practical benefit already 
produced bya single novel of Eugene Sue, 
“The Mysteries of Paris.” Since the 
publication of that book, relief societies 
of various kinds have been established in 
Paris and the provinces, by benevolent 
individuals, and by the artisans and ope- 
ratives themselves; by which many of 
the evils, arising from the concurrence of 
sickness and poverty, are partially alle- 
viated, and furnishing a good foundation 
on which more useful institutions may 
be erected. He presents claims to our 
consideration in a two-fold character, as 
a Romancer and as a Reformer, which 
separate characters we will consider sep- 
arately, commencing with the former. 

His earlier productions by no means 
gave the promise of the high excellence 
which he has subsequently attained. 
Many of these have recently been trans- 
lated and republished in this country, 
since their author's name has gained such 
celebrity ; and they, in no respect, sur- 
pass the tales contributed by the thou- 
sand and one Feuilletonists who figure 
in the French journals. In fact, they 
exemplify most glaringly the prominent 
defects of their author’s subsequent nov- 
els, unredeemed by the stamp of original- 
ity and power therein displayed. ox 
are chiefly tales of crime and horror—full 
of mawkish sensibility and unrelieved 
atrocity. The Salamander, The Tower 
of Koat Ven, De Rohan and numerous 
others, illustrate these remarks, being 
filled with exaggerations, bombast and 
bad taste, essentially of the “ raw-head 
and bloody-bones” school—much in 
vogue with the denizens of the nursery, 
and of those grown-up children, the de- 
velopment of whose intellects has not 
Be pace with that of their bodies. 

Matilda we regard as essentially prosy ; 
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the only one of the author’s works to 
which that term can with justice be ap- 
plied ; for, though occasionally prolix in 
others, his “ long passages lead usually 
to something.” 

Suddenly, however, like a strong man 
awakening from sleep, Sue shook himself 
loose from the old trammels which had 
fettered his native powers ; and, with one 
bound, placed himself on higher ground 
than any author of his day, and where 
many have since essayed to follow him. 
The Mysteries of Paris at once establish- 
ed his claim to rank as a creator beside 
the highest names in the annals of his 
art, and bore on every page the impres- 
sion of a strong, masculine and original 
genius. The conception itself was a fine 
one—the execution surpassed the promise 
of the title. 

In the character of the plot, all proba- 
bility is wilfully violated. He seems to 
take a pleasure in straining the credulity 
of his reader to its utmost point; yet so 
much are we interested in its startling de- 
tails, that we absolutely lose sight of all 
the monstrous incongruities and absurdi- 
ties with which the book is stuffed from 
beginning to end. Rodolph, its hero, is 
a mass of contradictions—a moral mon- 
ster, such as this world never saw—a 
petty German prince, accustomed to un- 

ounded indulgence and license, breath- 
ing an atmosphere of flattery from his 
cradle, he is represented as a pure philan- 
thropist, estimating men by moral worth 
alone, however obscure their condition or 
mode of life. The pampered pet of high 
society, he voluntarily abandons its at- 
tractions to search out suffering virtue in 
the hovels and sinks of Paris, and con- 
sorts familiarly with outcasts, thieves 
and cut-throats. An incarnation of be- 
nevolence and justice, he yet assumes to 
himself the high prerogative of anticipat- 
ing Divine fe human justice in the pun- 
ishment of crimes, as in the case of 
Jacques Ferrand, the notary, the details 
of which are equally revolting, immoral 
and disgusting; and performs an act of 
fiendish cruelty, as well as folly, in de- 

riving of sight the Maitre d’Ecole, whom 
“ thus renders a mere tool in the hands 
of a vile hag, more wicked and unscrupu- 
lous than himself. Both of these latter 
characters, however, are monstrous cari- 
catures of crime, unactuated by a single 
virtuous motive ; and the final scene be- 
tween them in the cellar is utterly revolt- 
ing, from its painful and atrocious bru- 
tality. 

It may be said that such characters do 
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exist, like noxious weeds, in the poisoned 
atmosphere of large and corrupt cities; 
and that it is the task of the novelist to 
paint from nature. Granting the fact, we 
would yet ask what good effect, either for 
warning or example, is to be drawn from 
familiarity with characters or scenes such 
as those above alluded to? There are 
some things, with which the very contact 
is an abomination, and such we consider 
them. It exemplifies one of our author's 
most frequent faults, again exhibited in 
the history of the “ Martial” family, in 
the same book. A love for the horrible—a 
tendency to exaggeration in sentiment and 
incident—partly produced, and partly 
fostered, by the vulgar love for stimulants 
which characterizes a depraved public 
taste, to which an author of Sue’s genius 
should disdain to pander or to pamper. 

The receipt for making a firm fiend, 
which Rodolph adopts with the Choti- 
neur, viz., by means of a sound drubbing, 
is one frequently attempted by peda- 
gogues of the Old Schools with but par- 
tial success, as far as our experience ex- 
tends. 

Fleur de Marie is a fine conception— 
probably suggested (as we before observ- 
ed) by Victor Hugo’s Esmeralda—though 
differing from and superior to it in many 
respects. The character is a purer and 
nobler one, and well sustained through- 
out; though we think he has somewhat 
marred his own ideal by making her of 
noble birth—since, in her person, he 
sought to vindicate the innate nobility of 
human nature, working out its way 
through the murky environment of sin 
into which fate had placed it, but for 
which it possessed no real affinity or love. 
Through her he seeks to inculcate the 
solemn truth that the outcasts of society 
are often made so through necessity, not 
through choice, and claim at our hands 
sympathy and reliet, not aversion and 
disdain; that society often does griev- 
ous injustice in punishing, where it 
should seek to reform; and that the 
highest and noblest exercise of virtue con- 
sists in pitying and reclaiming those who, 
either wilfully or blindly, have strayed 
from the path of right.» 

Throughout the whole book, the dis- 
tinction is clearly and strongly drawn 
between sins arising out of the position 
and circumstances of the parties, and 
those orignating in a depraved, corrupt 
and wicked spirit—loving evil for its 
own sake. And it is this characteristic— 
shared also. by Charles Dickens— which 
has given them both so strong a hold 
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upon the sympathies of the public; for 
the distinction is an important one, 
though its development has been left for 
the intuitive insight of genius to discover, 
by solemn historians and profound phil- 
osophers, ponderously prosing on the 
springs and motives of human action, 
thrusting aside the goddess to embrace 
the cloud. 

“The plot of the “ Mysteries,” or 
rather complication of plots—for one 
episode runs into another with most 
perplexing facility—is the least of its 
merits ; its main excellence arises from 
the fidelity and truth of the detached pic- 
tures of life and nature with which it 
abounds, and the painfully absorbing in- 
tegest created by some of the situations 
in which the characters are placed. In 
the words of Ben Johnson, the book is 
«rammed with life,’ and the prodigal 
profusion of incident with which it is 
crowded, betokens the exhaustless fer- 
tility of the imagination of its author, 
ranging through every variety of clime 
and character, and equally at home in all. 
Asa picture of the life led by both the 
higher and lower orders of society in the 
crowded cities of the Old World, where 
a code of morals and manners essentially 
different from ours prevails, and where 
civilization has ripened into rottenness 
until the welfare of the individual man is 
merged in the average of general pros- 
perity, this book presents many sub- 
jects of painful contemplation for all 
who feel an interest in the well-being 
and happiness of their fellow-creatures. 
And this connection naturally leads us 
to speak of Sue’s claims asa social and 
moral reformer, previous to doing which, 
however, we will conclude our com- 
ments upon him as a novelist by a few 
remarks on his latest work, the Wander- 
ing Jew, which must necessarily be brief 
and hurried from the space already oceu- 
pied by these speculations. 

Most of the remarks already made on 
the prominent merits and defects of the 
Mysteries, apply with equal, if not 
greater force, to the Wandering Jew, 
which is in many respects inferior to its 
predecessor, considered as a whole, though 
in isolated portions, far surpassing t. 
The title is certainly a misnomer; the 
luckless individual, whose name it bears, 
should assuredly not be made responsible 
for the sinsof this book, since he -ap- 
pears in it but five or six times in the 
whole course of the narrative: ‘‘ comes 
like a shadow, so departs,” and performs 
but a very subordinate part in the pro- 
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gress of the plot, while Herodiade is 
plainly a mere supernumerary, introduced 
to keep him in countenance. The whole 
machinery moved by the two isa piece of 
theatrical clap-trap unworthy of the in- 
ventive power of the author. 

This cavalier treatment of a character 
who gives the book its name, may be par- 
tially accounted for by recollecting the 
doom which keeps him in restless and eter- 
nal motion, and his arduous duties in es- 
corting the cholera in every stage of its 
onward progress, thus forwarding the plot, 
since some of the most troublesome and 
refractory characters are satisfactorily 
disposed of through its agency, and 
Rodin, the chief, nearly so, producing 
a grand crisis in the narrative, and giving 
the author an opportunity of displaying 
his peculiar powers and surgical know- 
ledge. Seriously speaking, however, 
the plot is absolutely startling from its 
monstrous absurdity; and the finale, 
where all the principal characters are ex- 
hibited, decently laid out in grave-clothes, 
reminds one irresistibly of the comic bur- 
letta of Tom Thumb, in which the per- 
formers all kill one another seriatim ; and 
the hero « dies with decency” on top of 
the pile; the piece ‘going out in a 
blaze” like the long-contested papers of 
the Rennepont family. Tom Thumb 
must have been seen and admired by 
Monsieur Sue previous to the production 
ot his grand final denouement. 

With respect to the leading charac- 
ters, Djalma is a fine animal and nothing 
more—the physical predominating over 
the intellectual; quite a clever brute, 
however. Faringhea, the Malay, is bet- 
ter drawn, and well represents the tiger- 
like race to which he belongs; he was 
suggested by Colonel Kennedy’s book on 
that subject. The description of the 
scene in Java, where he is first intro- 
duced, is an admirable piece of descriptive 
painting. We seem almost to breathe 
the hot, suffocating air, and to view the 
rank exuberance of tropical vegetation. 
D'Aigrigny is a well-conceived and 
well-executed character, the ambition of 
the soldier merging in that of the priest ; 
but the old leaven of martial pride stir- 
ring beneath the vestments of his new 
ealling and occasioning a perpetual con- 
flict in his soul. His last scene with 
Marshal Simon isa fine one. The latter 
is a bull-headed, honest soldier, the out- 
side of whose skull is much sounder than 
the inside and more to be depended on. 
Dagobert, with all his fidelity, grows 
rather tiresome on long acquaintance. 
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The orphans, interesting at first, become 
rather sickening afterwards, and we 
longed to see them well-provided for in 
some comfortable “asylum for the dis- 
tressed” where they might prate about 
their “ Angel Gabriel” to their heart's 
content. Gabriel is much too good and 
too pure to represent our fallen nature, 
no Such perfectly unselfish being ever did 
or could exist in mortal flesh, and our 
contempt is excited by his pliability as a 
mere tool inthe hands of Rodin. A far 
bolder and more masculine character 
is that of Agricola Baudoin, his step- 
brother, who represents a class ; as does, 
also, M. Hardy, the benevolent manufac- 
turer, the author’s model philanthropist, 
who, nevertheless, makes a mistress 
of another man’s wife with the hearty 
approval of Monsieur Sue. In the con- 
ception and execution of male characters 
our author excels, and in those of females 
of a certain class; but for a portrait of a 
high-souled, elevated, true-hearted wo- 
man, crowned with that shrinking modes- 
ty which is at once the peculiar charm 
and safeguard of her sex—from impure 
thoughts or impurer acts—we shall search 
in vain through the works of Eugene Sue. 
He either does not know or does not 
prize this chief trait of female excellence; 
for his model woman in this book, on 
whom he has evidently lavished all his 
power of imagination and description to 
eautify and adorn, Adrienne de Car- 
doville, is but a voluptuous sensualist, 
totally devoid of delicacy of feeling or 
purity of thought, fit for the harem of 
an Eastern despot, not to fill a place in 
the home and heart of an honest man. 
The deformed sempstress, La Mayeux, 
as far surpasses her in real feminine at- 
traction as she falls short of her in beaut 
of face and figure. The latter is, indeed, 
the best female character he has ever 
drawn ; but is rendered more an object of 
pity than respect by the position she oc- 
cupies and her painful deformity. The 
aunt of Adrienne is a she-devil, not a 
woman, a libel on her sex. Rodin, the 
Jesuit, is a masterly conception—an in- 
carnation of pure intellect unfettered by 
moral or social restraints—inspired and 
possessed by a gnawing and insatiable 
ambition, and attaining his ends by the 
exercise of a devilish ingenuity whose 
expedients are never exhausted ; his men- 
tal portrait is worthy of occupying a 
place heside that of Borgia and those 
other deep, “dark masters of Italian 
wile,” whose principles we find on the 
page of Machiavelli, and from whose in- 
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scrutable eyes and broad smooth brows, 
as preserved in the paintings of the old 
Italian masters, the student of the human 
countenance may read untiring energy 
and subtle craft with which, like ser- 
pents, they wound their way towards 
their object, either of love or hate. 

There is a narrow and sectarian bitter- 
ness of spirit manifested in selecting such 
a character as the type and representative 
of a class; but the purpose of the author 
was to attack the order of Jesuits and he 
could not have hit on a more potent en- 
oy than incarnating the order in Rodin. 

the falsity of the picture or its truth 
we have nothing to say, our criticism not 
being clerical in its character, though the 
manifest exaggeration displayed in the 
details of the plot, throw a shade of sus- 
icion On its more serious developments. 
he quotations he has made from Jesuit- 
ical works we have not had the oppor- 
tunity of verifying. Whatever may be 
the merits of Rodin’s portrait as a priest, 
there can be no doubt as to the power 
displayed in the conception and execu- 
tion of the character in an artistic point 
of view: through all the squalor of his 
loathsome extertor and the servile mean- 
ness of his position, shines out the light 
of a powerful intellect and the majesty of 
an iron will; elevating him in our eyes, 
and causing respect and fear strangely to 
blend with our loathing and disgust. 
We feel that he is a creeping and venom- 
ous reptile, yet like the rattlesnake, gifted 
with a power to fascinate and destroy; 
inspiring that mingled feeling which bold 
and triumphant villany ever produces 
even in the best regulated minds. Far 
different is the feeling with which we 
regard his brutal agent, Morok; though 
but a subordinate in crime equally un- 
scrupulous and treacherous, he yet excites 
only disgust, for, on the head of the tool, 
we pour that hatred which should pro- 
perly fall upon the master fiend. 

One word as to the morality of this book 
which has been highly extolled because 
it has sought to expose the immoralities 
of a class on the old principle of « set- 
ting a thief to catch a thief,” successfully. 
What morality zs not, he well understands 
practically ; but what it is, in its highest 
purity, he has not the remotest idea. For, 
turn as we may to any of his works, we 
shall find a refined sensuality robing itself 
in the garb of virtue, and pranking in its 
borrowed plumes. We know of no more 
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dangerous books, in this respect, than 
those we have commented on above ; for 
under the tinsel decorations of a sickly 
sentimentality are hidden the pitfalls of 
vice and iniquity. With a hypocritical 
show of indignation, characters are intro- 
duced and scenes described which would 
fire the blood of a frozen anchorite; he 
literally revels in the fires of burning pas- 
sions, which shed an unholy glare upon 
his pages—like that which illumined 
Pandemonium—and excites those evil 
impulses, which slumber in the hearts of 
the purest like the hidden embers within 
thevolcano. The orgies of the Tapis Franc, 
and of the Queen Bacchanal and her 
crew, are of a kind to excite only disgust; 
but not so with those abominable scenes 
between the Notary and Cecile, in the 
Mysteries. The whole details of the 
loves of Adrienne and Djalma, too—more 
particularly the analysis of her charac- 
ter—and a hundred other minor scenes 
and touches indicate the corrupt, sen- 
sual and profligate nature of the au- 
thor, whose very Eros is a loathsome, 
leering Silenus, bestial and brutal in his 
nature. No virtuous woman can or 
should read the sentiments and feelings 
exhibited by Adrienne de Cardoville—his 
model of the sex—without feeling the 
blush of shame and indignation mantle 
on her cheeks for so base a representa- 
tive of her sex. 

We have unconsciously been betrayed 
‘into bestowing so much space on the 
consideration of Eugene Sue’s claims as 
a Novelist, that we find sufficient room 
will not be left us to inquire into his 
claims to rank as a Social Reformer, in 
the present paper. We shall therefore be 
compelled to abandon, for the present, our 
consideration of that subject—with the 
hope of recurring to it at another and 
more favorable time—when more justice 
can be done than at the fag end of an arti- 
cle, which may already have wearied the 
patience of those who “conspire to read 
us.” If any among these, whose pre- 
judices or partialiues may have been 
rudely shocked, should deem it worth 
their while to reproach or revile us for a 
tolerably free expression of our opinions, 
we would bestow on such the parting 
benediction bestowed by the Archbishop 
upon Gil Blas, when, dismissing him from 
his service, he wished him “ al! imagina- 
ble good fortune, and much better taste.” 


ae 
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THE PILGRIM BALL. 


Written upon the occasion of the celebration, at Plymouth, of the two hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims—being the twenty-second of 
Dec., 1845—which day was concluded with a “ Pilgrim Bail.” 


Tue moon shone cold and brightly, 
But brighter still within, 

The lights beamed full on jeweled head, 
And blazed from diamond pin. 

Gay music rings upon the ear, 

he beating pulses thnll, 

And, hand locked close in twininghand, 
The heart beats faster still. 

And low the silvery laugh went round, 
And loud the prompte:’s call, 

And gaily gleamed the twining dance,— 
It was the “ Pilgrim Ball.” 


The moon shone cold and brightly 
In the church-yard on the hill, 

But there, within that blazing hall, 
The lamps shone brighter still :— 

But now, why is the music hushed ? 
Why stops the woven dance— 

And maids and youths stand still and gaze, 
As they were in a trance ?— 

Wide swings the door—a ghastly train 
Slow sweeps along the hall — 

I wot they were strange guests to see 
Gracing the “ Pilgrim Ball.” 





The moon shone cold and brightly 
On the hill-top and the plain ; 

But no man watched their coming thence, 
Nor saw from whence they came. 

Dim forms they were, of ancient days, 
As living eyes ne’er saw, 

Save in the Pictures grim and old 
That cunning limners draw. 

** Give way !”—in hollow tone sounds out, 
« Give way now, one and all, 

And we will dance an olden dance :-— 
It is the * Pilgrim Ball "” 


And then those dusky figures, 
Moved mournfully around ; 

And broad-brimmed hat and matron’s hood 
Bent, as in sorrow, down. 

A strain of music, low and deep, 
Went with their solemn tread ; 

And words, unbreathed, were mingling in, 
As by the music bred. 

Though almost lost in that deep strain, 
Those words were heard by all— 

« We tread the Exiles’ march !—It is 
Fit step for * Pilgrim Ball ’” 
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Then sank that solemn music, 
The pageant ceased to move, 

And knelt those forms with upraised hands, 
As sending thanks above. 

In vain the chorded strings began 
A fresh and lively air ; 

Strange husky words were mingling in, 
*«« We pray the Exiles’ prayer !” 

They prayed—their hollow voices rose 
Above the prompter’s call, 

Then rising, noiselessly they went 
Forth from the “ Pilgrim Ball.” 


The moon shone cold and brightly, 
On the hill-top and the plain ; 

But no man saw from whence they came, 
Nor whither went again. 

Those dusky forms passed like a dream, 
That low strain died away, 

And as the strange sight vanished thus, 
Moonlight gave place to day. 

God's mercy now !—I think it would, 
A brave man’s heart appall, 

To see the sight that awed the Night, 
And hushed the « Pilgrim Ball.” 





RELIGIOUS POETRY (ENGLISH) OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
‘ 


ALL true poetry is a consecrated thing 
in one sense, but by the above caption 
we intend to express a portion (the only 
genuine department of poesy) of the 
poetry of the seventeenth century, which 
deals expressly in a recognition of the 
great facts of Christian morality, and 
which is especially devoted to the service 
of Religion. The religious element is 
the predominant element in the poetry of 
the present age; not perhaps in the 
fashionable poetry of the day, but in the 
sterling poetry, that is to last, at least 
through the coming age. Those who 
are advanced in years at the present time 
have survived more than one school of 
verse and if they live but a little longer, 
will outlive another. Where now is 
Hayley, the so-called Pope of his day, 
and placed by some stupid critic (Dr. 
Aikin or Mrs. Chapone, we believe) at 
the head of English poetry, merely be- 
cause he was a good man, a nobler title 
than a Poet, but very far from being 
identical with it? Where are the cold 


classic imitations of Mason and Aken- 
side, the turgid bombast of Dr. Johnson 
(we refer, particularly, to Irene and even 
to many passages in his otherwise ex- 
cellent versions of Juvenal), the absurd, 
pedantic phrases of Darwin, the senti- 
mentalities of Miss Seward? Gone, gone 
to the same place where soon will follow 
very much of the voluminous ballad imi- 
tations of Scott (whicha revival of the fine 
old ballads themselves will cast into the 
shade, where whole cantos and pages 
numberless out of Lord Byron’s store- 
house of exaggerated passion and super- 
ficial philosophy have gone, where all 
of Moore but a few songs, his satirical 
and political squibs, and a few passages 
in Lalla Rookh, will go, and where a 
shoal of inferior minor poets, with very 
superior professions and assumption, 
however, must inevitably follow: The 
true poets of the age, Wordsworth, Camp- 
bell in his smaller poems, Keats, Coleridge, 
even sceptical Shelley, Southey in hismi- 
nor poems, Hunt, Lamb, Elliott, Keble, 
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Miss Barrett, and a few similar spirits, 
who have only published occasionally, are 
essentially and distinctively spiritual. 
True poetry in its highest forms (its onl 
real forms, for when it descends lower it 
is mere verse, however witty, sensible, 
tender or fanciful) is based on that in- 
stiuctive reverence in man for the good 
and the beautiful, is coeval with the 
highest aspirations of the soul, is seen 
manifestly in the religious adoration of 
a grateful and reverential worship, as 
visibly as in any other act. 

Faith is the highest speculative as 
Charity is the noblest active principle of 
human nature: speculative only, how- 
ever, in the degree of relation. It is con- 
cerned with diviner things than the 
social virtue of Charity. Charity is ex- 
ercised towards equals and inferiors— 
Faith towards our superiors; and, as an 
honest and worthy man, sees no object of 
reverence in this world, not even the 
highest types of human perfection, he 
must, it follows of course, direct his re- 
gard to a diviner and an immortal Father. 
He cannot evince his faith so directly in 
action as he can show his charity. He 
can still indirectly display the effects of 
this faith in his conduct, and honor his 
Maker in obeying his commands. Some- 
thing german to these remarks are the 
following passages from an article, by the 
writer of this paper, and which he will 
not attempt re-writing, as he has ex- 
pressed his views pretty freely already. 

“The imagination should, therefore, 
be cultivated, if only as an aid to the 
strengthening of virtuous resolves and the 
heightning of religious aspirations. The 
effect of a pure imagination on the heart 
is one of the most cheering evidences of 
the real nobility of man. The highest 
poetry, we repeat, is religious; and the 
greatest poets must be necessarily de- 
vout. The common opinion sanctioned 
is against this position: yet the true view 
sanctioned by still higher authority, is 
directly in its favor. For who will place 
Dr. Johnson, Byron, and the sensual 
school, against Milton, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, to say nothing of the grandest 
poetry—the poetry of the Hebrews? The 
old-fashioned critics thought, or said that 
dullness or insipidity were the genuine 
ingredients in religious verse. This is 
very true in its application to some re- 
ligionists; but it is very far from true 
when we come on the Muse’s hill—when 
we reach the enchanted city of poets. 
Their error could have arisen only from 
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ignorance, or else from a minuteness of 
poetical and critical vision, that can see 
a world of Poetry in Shelley and Moore, 
and nothing but prosaic boldness in 
Wordsworth and Milton. Milton is the 
most serious and impressive of uninspired 
lyrists. The whole cast of his mind was 
emiuently religious. The Hebrew poets 
were his favorite reading, and after them 
the Greek tragedians and Shakspeare. 
His personal bearing is said to have been 
grave and austere. Even in youth he 
was like his own Archangel, “severe in 
youthful beauty.” 

* He was religious in his taste. He 
played anthems daily onthe organ. What 
other instrument could have filled his 
mind with those magnificent ideas of 
space and sound of which his poetry is 
full ? 

‘* The poet, then, as priest and prophet, 
in an early age; so also, as a Christian 
and as the world’s teacher, must be a 
man of purity and holiness. He must 
have clean hands and a pure heart that 
would hymn the glories of the Almighty. 

«Besides the great poets we have 
mentioned, whose motto is, ‘ Holiness to 
the Lord, there is a galaxy of lesser 
lights—a poetic host, just before and 
after the Restoration in England, pro- 
fessedly religious—Herbert, and Donne, 
and Vaughan, and Wotton, and Fletcher, 
and Southwell. It may be remarked 
further, that the most irreligious poets 
discover instinctively at times a vein of 
devotion, and even the lightest versifiers 
have their images of fearand terror. The 
gloomiest painters occasionally describe 
a fairer scene; and through the pitchy 
darkness are seen gleams of light as from 
a heavenly country. 

«This arises out of a very natural 
cause. Religion, its hopes and fears, the 
grandeur and gentleness of the supreme 
intellect; the beauty of divine love; the 
hallowed influences of the Spirit, form 
the noblest themes of the poet, painter 
and musician, It is from interest, if from 
no other reason, then, the poet should be 
religious. Not only is the grandest 
poetry religious, but also the finest music, 
and the immortal master-pieces of paint- 
ing. The souls of Milton, Raphael and 
Handel could not be touched by common 
loves, or vexed by commoncares. They 
required something vast and awful, or 
exquisitely tender and sweet, to fill their 
minds and move their hearts. High 
fancies, rich colors, pealing harmonies— 
Paradise Lost, the Holy Family, the 
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Messiah. No themes have inspired such 
eloquence as religion. In fact every art 
has laid its richest offerings at that shrine. 
The noblest cathedrals have been erected 
for the worship of the Most High; and 
in those temples the choicest paintings are 
hung, the most solemn music is played, 
accompanied by voices almost cherubic. 
The most admirable verses have been 
written for its psalmody—what poe is 
finer than that Rembrandt strain of min- 
gled golden and gloomy fancies—that 
rich, monkish canticle, ‘ Dies ire, dies 
illa? and the wisest powers of discrimi- 
native piety and judicious devotion have 
been exhausted in the preparation of a 
perfect liturgy. It must be confessed, 
then, the imagination is the most religious 
of our faculties, and consequently the 
grandest.” 

These general considerations have led 
us off from the main design, and have oc- 
cupied so much of the space we had 
assigned to the subject, that we must 
conclude after a very brief survey of the 
appearance of the present age, in regard 
to —- In England, the religious poet 
of the day, and for all times, is Words- 


worth. In him a natural piety is the char- 
acteristic trait of his genius. The follow- 
ers of Wordsworth constitute a class by 


themselves, and have universally substi- 
tuted a spiritual tone for the light and 
fleeing spirit of the Byronic school. 
Coleridge and Southey, the early and late 
friends and fellow-poets of Wordsworth, 
are distinguished by the same reverential 
spirit, and a host of minor poets, (most 
of them writing on secular themes,) as 
Cornwall, Elliott, Mrs, Southey, Miss 
Barrett, and names even superior to these 
are strongly tinged with this same feeling 
of reverence and awe in sacred matters. 
There is, besides these, a new and small 
class of professedly religious poets of the 
school of Herbert and Donne, altered and 
accommodated to suit the spirit of the 
age. The head-quarters of this body is 
Oxford, whence have emanated some of 
the sweetest strains the Church of Eng- 
land has ever breathed. We say no- 
thing of the particular doctrinal views 
of these writers—defenders of the Ox- 
ford Tracts, and in some instances among 
the writers of them—but we admire, 
generally, some of their finest efforts as 
worthy of true poets. We refer, more par- 
ticularly, to Mr. Keble, the Poetry Pro- 
fessor and author of the Christian Year ; 
and to the author of the Cathedral. Here, 
at home, it has been noticed that our 
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finest poetry is of the reflective and medi- 
tative cast; and this is one of the finest 
traits of the American character. To go 
no further, our three finest poets are 
deeply religious—Dana, Bryant and Long- 
fellow. The poetry and prose of Dana 
is overspread with a grave and solemn 
hue befitting a teacher of men and a 
spiritual thinker. The Thanatopsis of 
Bryant, alone, is, after the poetry of 
Wordsworth, perhaps the finest sacred 

oem since the time of Milton; and the 

salms of Life, by Longfellow, are rich 
harmonies from a soul deeply touched 
with the sad notes of coger but 
cheered and invigorated by consolations 
from a superior source. 

In the present paper, we shall devote 
our attention chiefly to reviving the 
memory of two rare poets, now quite 
forgotten by the mass of evea cultivated 
readers, and barely known to literary, 
antiquary and poetical students—Quarles 
and Crashaw. Geo. Herbert, the Fletch- 
ers, Donne and Vaughan, have been so 
admirably commented upon by the most 
delicate critic of poetry, especially of 
old English minor verse, in this country, 
that we shall not attempt a critical 
rivalry. To the readers of the early 
numbers of the New York Review, 
Arcturus and the “ Democratic,” we 
need not mention a name so well-known 
and highly cherished, as the author of the 
several articles on the poets just men- 
tioned, in the first two journals. 

The author of the « Emblems” is truly 
a neglected Poet. The sometime darling 
of the plebeian judgments is now known 
to most readers only by name, as one of 
the victims of Pope’s satire. But like 
certain others of those about whom Pope 
wrote, rather as a malignant, foe than as 
a keen critic, Quarles has strong grounds 
of desert to prefer as a claim on our at- 
tention. Cibber was no less a brilliant 
comic writer than Quarles a deep and 
earnest religious Poet, yet both are en- 
balmed in the Dunciad :—a monument of 
elaborate malice, and in their cases, at 
least, unjust satire. 

The best argument for the worth of 
any man, is a knowledge of his intimate 
associates and assured friends: next to 
that the strongest proof is, the good report 
of those good men amongst his contem- 
poraries to whom he was personally un- 
known, and whose disinterested applause 
is the fruit of his irreproachable life and 
fair actions. If we allow this, we must 
concede the noblest_qualities of the man, 
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and the genius of the Poet, to one who 
could unite the suffrage of such men in 
his favor as Drayton the Poet, Fuller the 
Church Historian, Dr. Hammond the elo- 

uent Divine, and Archbishop Usher. 

is wife, also, was his warm eulogist, 
and she should have known his domestic 
character best. It is delightful from time 
to time to read the affectionate memorials 
of the wives and daughters of men of 

enius. We have lately seen pleasing 
instances of this kind, in the wife of 
Shelley and the daughter of Coleridge ; 
of a similar nature is the sisterly regard 
for the fame of her admirable brother in 
the case of Mary Lamb. 

Francis Quarles was descended from a 
respectable family of some wealth and 
local reputation. At an early age, he 
entered the University of Cambridge, 
where he is said to have surpassed all his 
mates, and was graduated from the same 
College at which Milton and Henry More, 
the Platonist, studied. 

This fact is alluded to in a line by 
George Dyer, the friend of Charles Lamb, 
in his History of Cambridge. On leaving 
College, Quarles read Law for the same 
reason that Shelley walked the Hospitals, 
rather to learn how to defend the rights 
as the greater Poet, to ease the lives of 


his fellow creatures, than from any mo- 


tive of profit or advantage. Though a 
lover of quiet, and of a retired way of 
life, yet so strong was his loyalty and 
almost romantic devotion to the most 
celebrated woman of her day, that he 
became cup-bearer to the Queen of Hun- 
gary. We next hear of Quarles as Sec- 
retary to Archbishop Usher, who valued 
him very highly. At the breaking out 
of the rebellion Quarles left Ireland for 
London, where, at the request of the 
Earl of Dorset, he was created “City’s 
Chronologer,” an oflice supposed to re- 
semble that of Master of Ceremonies. 
Quarles held this situation until his 
death. 

We have selected the following con- 
pone wer | notices of our Poet. Fuller 
says of him, that if Quarles had been 
contemporary with Plato, he would not 
only have allowed him to live, but also 
advanced him to an office in his com- 
monwealth. The same quaint author 
speaks of Quarles making Mount Zion 
his Parnassus, and allows him the just 
praise of uttering strains of a very difler- 
ent character from those the Poets gene- 
rally gave birth to in his time. Aubrey 
adds, in a sentence to a notice of some 
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other worthy : “ Mr. Quarles was a very 
good man.” One of the nearest friends 
of Quarles was a Doctor Aylmer, Arch- 
deacon of London, “a great favorer and 
fast friend to the Muses,” who died of 
the plague in 1625. We introduce this 
name for the sake of the anecdotes con- 
nected with it. Being asked on his death- 
bed how he felt, he exclaimed, “ I thank 
God heart-whole.” He also declared in 
that solemn hour that his own eyes “ had 
ever been his overseers ;” and it is re- 
corded that “he shut his own eyes 
with his own hands.” 

A man and poet possessed of such 
friends in such an age, can hardly deserve 
the contempt of modern witlings, who 
affect to speak of the trash of Quarles. 
There is, undoubtedly, a great proportion ° 
of worthless poetry in his works, but 
there is also a genuine vein. Quarles 
was often quaint, sometimes coarse— 
never weak or effeminate. He has sub- 
limity with his harshness, force with his 
distortion, energy with his extravagance. 
The Muse of Quarles is dedicated wholly 
to the service of religion. He wrote 
none but devotional poetry, and all his 
strains are inspired by a sincere, affec- 
tionate piety. 

His Emblems is his chief work; a 
species of illustrated poetry and piety 
that forms a rather heterogeneous mixture. 
Some years ago we had a copy in our 
possession—the only one we ever met 
with. From our recollection of that, we 
should infer it to be a work in which it 
is hard to tell whether piety or an ab- 
surdity of pictorial conception predomi- 
nate. The Hieroglyphics, “ an Egyptian 
dish dressed after an English fashion,” 
forms an appropriate companion-piece 
to the Emblems. The eccentricities of 
Quarles’ fancy are here paralleled by the 
eccentricities of his measure. 

From Cattermole’s Religious Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century, we select 
the most favorable specimens of the best 
manner of Quarles. These are senten- 
tious and dogmatical, full of thought and 
serious feeling. The style is as hard as 
enamel and as polished, pointed to con- 
ciseness, and weighty with the dignity 
of religious truth. 


VANITY OF THE WORLD. 


False world thou liest, thou canst not lend 
The least delight ; 

Thy favors cannot gain a friend, 
They are so slight ; 
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Thy morning pleasures make an end, 
To please at night. 
Poor are the wants that thou suppliest, 
And yet thou vauntest, and yet thou liest ; 
With heaven, fond earth, thou boasts— 
false world, thou liest. 


Thy babbling tongue tells golden tales 
Of endless treasure ; 
Thy bounty offers easy gales 
Of lasting pleasure ; 
Thou ask’st the conscience what she ails, 
And swearest to ease her. 
There’s none can want where thou suppli- 
est, 
There’s none can give where thou deniest, 
Alas! fond world, thou boasts—false world, 
thou liest. 


What well-adviséd ear regards 
What earth can say ? 

Thy words are gold, but thy rewards 
Are painted clay ; 

Thy cunning can but — the cards, 
Thou canst not play. 

Thy game at market still thou aye’st; 

If seen, and then revyed deniest : 

Thou art not what thou seem’st,: false 

world, thou liest. 


Thy tinsel bosom seems a mint 

Of new-coined treasure ; 
A paradise that has no stint, 

No change, no measure ; 
A painted cask, but nothing in’t, 

Nor wealth, nor pleasure. 
Vain earth ! that falsely, that compliest 
With man: vain man! that thou reliest 
On earth: vain man, thou dotest; vain 

earth, thou liest. ‘ 


What mean, dull souls, in this high mea- 
sure, re 8 
To haberdash 
In earth’s base wares, whose greatest trea- 
sure 
Is dross and trash ; 
The height of whose enchanting pleasure 
Is but a flash. 
Are these the goods that thou suppliest 
Us mortals with? Are these the highest? 
Can these bring cordial peace? false world 
thou liest. 


DELIGHT IN GOD ONLY. 


I love (and have some cause to love) the 
earth; 
She is my Maker’s creature, therefore 
good ; 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth ; 
She is my “ mother nurse ;” she gives 
me tood: 
But what’s acreature, Lord, compared with 
Thee, 
Or what’s my mother or my nurse to me? 
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I love the air, her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets 
unite me; 
Her shrill-mouthed quire sustains me with 
their flesh, 
And with their polyphonian notes de- 
light me: 
But = the air, or all the sweets that 
she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared to 
Thee ?. 


I love the sea, she is my fellow-creature, 
My careful purveyor; she provides me 
store ; 
She walls me round; she makes my diet 
greater ; 
She wafts my treasure from a foreign 
shore : 
But, = of Oceans, when compared with 
thee, 
What is the Ocean or her wealth to me? 


To heaven's high city I direct my journey, 
Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine 
ws 

Mine eye by contemplation’s great attorney 
ee the crystal pavements of the 

sky: 

But what is heaven, great God, compared 
__ to Thee? 

Without Thy presence heaven’s no heaven 

to me. 


Without Thy presence earth gives no re- 
flection, 
Without Thy presence sea affords no 
treasure, 
Without Thy presence air’s a rank infec- 
tion 


5 J 
Without Thy presence heaven itself no 
pleasure. 
If not possessed, if not enjoyed in Thee, 
What's earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to 
me? 


The highest honors that the world can boast 
Are subjects far too low for my desire, 
The brightest beams of glory are (at most) 
But dying sparkles of Thy living fire, 
The loudest flames that earth can kindle be 
But nightly glow-worms if compared to 

Thee. 


Without Thy presence wealth is bags of 
cares, 
Wisdom but folly; joy, disquiet,—sad- 
ness ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are 
snares, 
Pleasure but pain, and mirth but pleasing 
madness. 
Without Thee, Lord, things be not what 
they be, 
Nor have they being, when compared with 
Thee, 
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In having all things, and not Thee, what 
have I? 
Not having Thee, what have my labors 
got? 
Let me enjoy but Thee, what further 
crave |? 
And having Thee alone what have I not ? 
I wish nor sea, nor land, nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed 
of Thee. 


TO SIR JULIUS CAESAR, MASTER 
OF THE ROLLS. 


The high perfection wherewith heaven 
does please 

To crown our transitory days, are these : 

Goods _ possessed, and not possessing 
thee ; 

A faithful friend, equal in love, degree ; 

Lands fruitful, and not conscious of a curse ; 

A boastless hand, a charitable purse ; 

A smiling conscience, a contented mind ; 

A sober knowledge with true wisdom 
joined ; 

A breast well tempered, diet without art, 

Surfeit, or harm ; a wisely simple heart; 

Pastimes ingenuous, lawful, manly, spar- 
ing ; 

A spirit a contentious, rash, but daring ; 

A body healthful, sound, and fit for labor ; 

A house well ordered, and an equal neigh- 
bor; 

A prudent wife, and constant to the roof ; 

Sober, but yet not sad, and fair enough ; 

Sleep seasonable, moderate and secure ; 

Actions heroic, constant, blameless, pure; 

A life as long, as fair, and when expired, 

A glorious death, unfeared as undesired. 


Wilmott, the biographer of Quarles, 
speaks of passages in his earlier poems, 
as reading “ like fragments from an un- 
corrected copy of Pope’s Essay on 
Man ;” with native strength and rough- 
ness, but destitute of the polish and 
harmony of the later poet. Of the poem 
above, last anette we would say even 
more than this. We think it equal to 
the second-rate passages of Pope, and 
superior to the imitations of his follow- 
ers; better, for instance, than Hayley 
could have done. 

In his analysis of Quarles, Mr. Wil- 
mott has meted out to him exact justice. 
He concludes his criticism with this lan- 
guage: ** There was nothing effeminate 
in his manners or disposition; he was 
often ungraceful, but never weak. * * * 
His eccentricity was the ruin of his ge- 
nius; he offered up the most beautiful 
offspring of his imagination, without re- 
morse, to this misshapen idol. * * * 
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His pencil rather ‘ dashed’ than ‘ drew,’ 
and he wanted the taste and patience to 
finish his pictures. He was sublime and 
vulgar, at the impulse of the moment. 
Sometimes, however, images of great del- 
icacy fell unconsciously from his pen. 
Quarles’ prose is excellent; his Enchi- 
ridion is worthy of Epictetus.” 

It may afford matter of no little sur- 
prise to those who are unacquainted 
with the revolutions in literary taste, (as 
astonishing, in a different way, as revo- 
lutions in States or the changes of man- 
ners,) to Jearn that the poet Montgomery 
is a popular author with the readers of 
religious verse, (now a large body,) 
while, at the same time, Richard Crashaw, 
infinitely the superior of Montgomery, is 
barely known by name, except to a few 
antiquarian critics, Crashaw, a religious 
poet, too, writing, moreover, with force 
and delicacy, ( a rare union,) on the no- 
blest theme of the Sacred Muse, is un- 
known to the very persons who, of all 
others, should study his works with at- 
tention, and might be supposed to read 
them with rapture. Montgomery bears 
to Crashaw about the relation that Pol- 
lock may be said to sustain to Milton. 
For our own part, we think the parallel 
a pretty fairone. Yet hardly a school- 
girl in her teens but has read Montgom- 
ery’s Grave; and scarcely a scholar of 
even considerable culture who is at all 
acquainted with the rich fancies of this 
« Delight of the Muses.” 

The neglect into which the works of 
Crashaw have fallen, we cannot help 
considering but too strong a proof of the 
vicious taste of the public, especially in 
matters of poetry. The occasional quaint- 
ness that disfigures his productions, in 
common with those of Donne, Herbert, 
Quarles, the Fletchers and Cowley, (all of 
whom wrote a much larger proportion of 
fine than of indifferent poetry,) furnishes 
an apparently sufficient objection to indo- 
lent students of the religious poetry of the 
seventeenth century. But the excuse is 
a superficia! one. Crashaw’s best poems 
are quite free from these defects, and out 
of the small body of poetry he has left, 
the following poems are admirable and 
— of their kind: On a Prayer 
Book, Music’s Duel, Epitaph on Mr. 
Ashton, Death's Lecture on a Young 
Gentleman, the translations from Lessius, 
from the Sospetto d’ Herode of Marini, 
and of the Dies Ire. In point of fact, a 
larger proportion of really admirable po- 
etry still remains of Crashaw, amidst ali 
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his conceits and crudities, than can be 
furnished out of any popular poet in 
England of the present day, except 
Wordsworth. There is nothing in Leigh 
Hunt or Barry Cornwall, equal in rich- 
ness of fancy and profusion of images 
to the Music’s Duel of Crashaw. Of 
this fine poet, Hunt* has written an ad- 
miring and acute criticism. The “ Dies 
Ire” is a flight above every poet in Eng- 
Jand now living, always excepting the 
reigning monarch of Poesy, whom we 
associate with the idea of Milton. The 
Epitaph on Mr. Ashton is nearer Pope 
than Mr. Rogers could approach ; and 
the Poem on a Prayer Book is much su- 
weer to anything in Keble’s Christian 
ear, # 

Of these different poems the translations 
are, we believe, best known to the few 
who know anything of Crashaw. They 
are allowed, in every instance, to be su- 
perior to the originals, and wy pad a force 
of conception and brilliancy of coloring— 


a copious flow of illustration—a peculiar 
delicacy of expression that constitute the 
individual traits of the poet himself. 

The translation of the first book of 
the Sospetto d’ Herode, by Marini, the 
founder of that school of false taste in 
Italy, whose writers abound in “ con- 


cetti,” is amasterly performance. Cra- 
shaw’s version is placed by Mr. Wilmott, 
Crashaw’s biographer and a genial critic, 
above the power of Marini. It is suf- 
ficient praise to Crashaw that Milton 
has borrowed from his poem. Tife so- 
liloquy of Satan, in Milton, is evidently 
modeledon Crashaw. The character of 
Satan is painted in a similar way. Cra- 
shaw has not, to be sure, the wonderful 
concise power of the Bard of Eden. His 
stanza is loose, free, and flowing, but he 
has sublime thoughts and imaginations. 
His invention is exceedingly vivid, and 
produces even a feeling of awe. Instead 
of mangling this fine poem by extracts, 
we refer those of our readers who love 
really fine poetry, to the poem itself in 
Cattermole’s Sacred Poetry of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

The «Dies Ire” is a version of the 
solemn monkish canticle, a noble version 
too. Mr. Wilmott declares that, “to 
style Crashaw’s Hymna translation at all 
is an untruth; unless a picture wrought 
into life by force of coloring and expres- 
sion can be considered a copy of a feeble 
and inanimate outline.” ith a hearty 
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assent to Mr. Wilmott’s enthusiastic 
criticism, we still think he has, in a de- 
sire to exalt Crashaw, spoken with too 
much disrespect of the fine old strain of 
mingled Dread and Piety. Here are a 
few verses of the original ; the perpetual 
recurring, similar endings, give some 
color to the notion that the monks in- 
vented rhyme. 


Dies Ire, dies illa, 
Crucis expandens vexilla, 
Solvet seeculum in favilla! 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discissurus! 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura ! 


Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


To our ears the mere sound of these 
words brings up an awful picture; how 
impressive must they be when chanted 
by a full choir, ina rare old cathedral. 
Of Crashaw’s Hymn, we quote several 
stanzas: 


THE HYMN, 
** Dies Ire, dies illa,” &c. 
+In meditation of the Day of Judgment. 


Hear’st thou, my soul, what serious things 
Both the Psalm and Sybil sings, 

Of a sure Judge from whose sharp ray 
The world in flames shall fly away ? 


O that fire! before whose face 
Heaven and earth shall find no place ; 
O those eyes! whose angry light 
Must be the day of that dread night. 


O that trump! whose blast shall run 
An even round with the circling sun, 
And urge the murmuring graves to bring 
Pale mankind forth to meet his King. 


Horror of Nature, hell and death, 

When a deep groan from beneath 

Shall ery, ‘* we come! we come !” and all 
The caves of night answer one call. 


O when thy last frown shall proclaim 
The flocks of goats to folds of flame, 
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And all thy lost sheep found shall be, 
Let “ come ye blessed” then call me. 


When the dread ‘Ite” shall divide 
Those limbs of death from thy left side, 
Let those life-speaking lips command 
That I inherit thy right hand. 


Oh, hear a suppliant heart all crushed 
And crumbled into contrite dust ! 

My hope, my fear! my Judge, my Friend! 
Take charge of me and of my end. 


The anecdote is related of Roscommon, 
that on his death-bed he repeated the last 
two lines, slightly altered, with great de- 
votion almost in the very article of 
death. This elegant-minded nobleman 
had borrowed largely from Crashaw in 
his own poem on the Day of Judgment. 

Music’s Duel is the old story of the 
rival contest between the musician and 
the nightingale, the latter of whom is 
overcome by shame and vexation at her 
defeat, and dies. 

Tke narrative is highly artificial, and 
worked up with admirable skill, equaled 
to the fabled musician himself, wrapped 
up in intricacy of metaphor, and gurgling 
into curious eddies, and rushing into in- 
volved mazes of harmony. 

The Hymn on the Nativity is without 
the daring sublimity of Milton, but full 
of acharming “ pastoral sweetness, sung 
as by the shepherds.” 


HYMN ON THE NATIVITY. 


Gloomy night embraced the place 

Where the noble infant lay ; 

The Babe looked up and showed his face— 
In spite of darkness it was day. 


We saw thee in thy balmy nest, 

Bright dawn of an eternal day— 

We saw thine eyes break from the East, 
And chase their trembling shades away— 
We saw thee, and we blessed the sight— 
We saw thee by thine own sweet light! 


She sings thy tears asleep, and dips 
Her kisses in thy weeping eye— _ 
She spreads the red leaves of thy lips, 
That in their buds yet blushing lie. 


Yet when young April’s husband showers 
Shall bless the fruitful Maia’s bed, 

We'll bring the first-born of her flowers, 
To kiss thy feet and crown thy head— 

To thee, dread Lamb! whose love must 


eep 
The shepherds more than they their sheep. 


To thee, meek Majesty! soft King 
Of simple graces and sweet loves; 
Each of us his lamb will bring, 
Each his pair of silver doves, 

Temperance, or the Cheap Physician, 
a version of Lessius, is a neat and 
spirited copy of verses, of the school of 
Pope and Churchill, in moral satire—a 
pithy lecture on sobriety and temperance. 

The Epitaph on Mr. Ashton is excel- 
lent. Pope professedly copied the first 

rt of it in his epitaph on Mr. Fenton. 
Pope could not have improved it, for it 
is in his best style, terse, ingenious, 
pointed. 

Warton somewhere remarks that Pope 
was in the habit of extracting pure gold 
“from the dregs of Donne, Quarles, and 
Crashaw,” as if their poetry were mere 
dregs. In point of truth, Pope’s gold was 
their silver washed over—their genuine 
flights were above anything in the leader 
in the artificial school of Poetry. With 
ten times the judgment of these earlier 
bards, he had not the half of their original 
genius. 

Pope’s criticism on Crashaw, in a long 
letter to Henry Cromwell, is very char- 
acteristic of his French taste, his illiber- 
ality and bigotry, and the prejudices of 
his age in matters of poetical criticism, 
at the same time full of keen remarks, 
and in the main, at times, tolerably just. 

The Lines on a Prayer Book was 
admired by Coleridge, as one of the 
noblest poems in our literature, and such 
we think every genuine reader of true 
poetry will confess it to be. 

The best account of the life of Cra- 
shaw is to be found in Wilmott’s Lives of 
the Sacred Poets. The chief facts are, 
the religious conversion of Crashaw from 
Protestantism to Popery, perhaps as 
much a matter of imagination in him as 
anything else, though Crashaw was a 
man of rare and unquestionable piety,* 
and his — with the chief men of 
the age, Selden the greatest scholar, and 
Cowley the finest poet of his time. 

The short life of Crashaw was spent 
in poverty and distress. His loyalty to 
his king brought him to this condition, 
but his pious zeal kept him pure. 

Hazlitt has spoken ignorantly of the 
‘hectic manner” of Crashaw. We sus- 
pect he knew him only by report. Lamb 





* In the temple of God, under his wing, he led his life in St. Mary’s Church, near 
St. Peter's College, under Tertullian’s roof of Angels; there he made his nest more 
gladly than David’s swallow, near the house of God, where, like a primitive saint he 
offered more prayers in the night than others usually offer in the day.—Preface to the 
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ought to havea paperon him. He de- 
served it at least as well as Wither. 

Crashaw has tenderness, fancy, oc- 
casional sublimity, frequent eloquence, 
considerable selection in phrases, and a 
fine ear for harmony. 

Cowley, at all times his friend, and 
who out of his slender salary supported 
him at Paris, and introduced him to the 
Queen who assisted him to the extent of 
her power, has left an affecting memorial 
of his admiration of Crashaw, in a gene- 
rous strain, which came from the heart of 
a fine poet and a true man. 


‘* Poet and Saint! To thee alone are given 

The two most sacred names of earth and 
heaven— 

The bard and rarest union that can be 

Next that of Godhead and humanity. 
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Long did the Muse's banished slaves abide, 

And built their pyramids to human pride. 

Like Moses thou, though spells and charms 
withstand, 

Has a ae them nobly back to their Holy 


nd. 

Hail bard, triumphant! and some care be- 
stow 

On us the Poets militant below— 

Opposed by our oldjenemy, adverse chance, 

Attached by envy and by ignorance, 

Thou, from low earth, in nobler flames didst 
rise, 

And like Elijah mount above the skies.” 


We shall probably take occasion here- 
after to continue our notices of other 
fine poets, still iess known than either 
Quarles or Crashaw. P 





THE IDEALIST. 


A SOCRATIC DIALOGUE. 


Socrates, conversing with Ischomachus, an Athenian, unfolds the Idealistic, or Tran- 


scendental * 


Doctrine. 


Place.—The garden of Ischomachus, near Athens. 


Time.—-Evening. 


Socrates. I have heard, Ischomachus, 
of your felicity, in this rustic way of 
life, and if you are willing, I would learn 
from your own mouth, by what care and 
by what arts felicity may be attained. 

Iscnomacus. My happiness, excellent 
sir, is not from any art or care, but from 


the favor of a god, who has given me a 
good wife, a dutiful son, and fertile land. 
Soc. If these should be taken away, 
would life be any longer desirable ? 
Iscuom, Why, imagine the chance of 
such a miserable fate ? 
Soc. | am not one of those who easily 








* 1. TRANSCENDENTALISM.—A faith in the being of certain principles of an eternal 


nature, regarded by the Platonic Christians as attributes of God, and as composing the 
image of God in man. Those who hold this faith, believe that conversion is a partial 
restoration of this original image. Consult Cudworth, Leighton, and other English 
Platonists. This is the proper ‘* Transcendental” doctrine ; so called because these 
principles, (Justice, Mercy, &c.,) transcend or exceed the understanding, and are 
given, by Divine favor, as intuitions of ** Reason” only. 

The transcendentalism of Kant (who may have taken the idea and the word from 
Cudworth) differs not essentially from that of the English divines, but rejects the belief 
of miracles and tradition, as evidences of truth, trusting wholly to the intuitions them- 
selves. It denies in toto the authority of intellect, and trusts nothing to sense or im- 
agination, for a knowledge of sight. 

2. “ Transcendentalism.”—A confidence in the sufficiency of the affections, the 
passions, and the imagination, to lead men aright, independently of duty, instruction, or 
other ethical aid. This kind puts the /ife or “soul of the world,” instead of God. It 
is sometimes called Pantheism, or Sensualism. It adopts a philanthropic, and usually 
a democratic phrase. For examples, see the modern French novelists, and the current 
superstitions of the age. 

3. ** Transcendentalism.”—The use of an affected phraseology, borrowed from the 
Greeks and Germans. Metaphysical bombast. Pseudo poetry, in which a metaphysical 
or mystical language is used, instead of picturesque expression. Mysticism. The 
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smell mortality in an infant’s breath; but 
tell me, dear Ischomachus, if there is 
any other felicity which you have in 
store if these should be lost. 

Iscuom. I know of none but these: 
that my land is good, my wife virtuous, 
and my son obedient. Whatmore can I 

ss? 

Soc. All these you have by the favor 
of some god. 

Iscuom. By no other means, at least. 

_ Soc. How may I too attain his favor? 

Iscuom. By prayer and offering. 

Soc. Thousands pray for these things, 
and for other modes of felicity, but you 
alone possess them. Why is the deity 

ial, or what is that amazing virtue 
in you? 

scHoM. I am at a loss to answer. My 
virtue is unknown to me, if I have it, 
and the opinion you discover that I alone 
am happy almost subverts my happiness. 

Soc. Am I then able with a breath to 
blow away the favor of heaven ? 

Iscnom. It is easy: you might do 
more, and on a sudden take my life. 

Soc. This happiness of yours, like an 
halcyon’s nest, floats upon the sea, in 
danger of a thousand waves. Is there no- 
thing firm but the rock that may destroy it? 

Iscuom. Nothing, as I think. “All 
things move and change, and evils are 
seasonable: death sweeps all away. 

Soc. Is life like the melody of a lyre, 
sounding and ceasing? 

Iscuom. So it seems. 

Soc. Who am I, then, that am able to 
consider my own transiency? Is the 
harmony of a chord a harmony to itself, 
or only to some superior being ? 

Iscnom. To a superior. 

Soc. When we meditate on the tran- 
siency of life, what is it that meditates? 

Iscuom. | am unable to say. Call it 
spirit if you will; names avail not 
much. 

Soc. Let us look closer at ‘the matter. 
An ape is able to consider various methods 
of eating, and of all other modes of plea- 
sure affecting the body. It is able, also, to 
avoid and inflict pain. Admit, even, that 
there is a soul in the ape, it is occupied 
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with these impulses, and is incapable of 
meditation. But in man there is a power 
which enables him not only to enjoy, but 
to meditate upon the variety of enjoy- 
ment; not only to suffer, but to observe 
whether he suffers justly or unjustly. 

Iscoom. But even in this, O Socrates, 
there is nothing constant: to-day I med- 
itate on my happiness, and to-morrow 
on my pains; to-day | am just, to-mor- 
row I may be guilty of injustice. This 
power is, therefore, in no respect im- 
movable or eternal; for if there is any- 
thing eternal in man, it should prevail 
over the transient in him, and men would 
be always just; and if happiness lies in 
a good conscience, they should be always 
happy. But now I see them fluctuating, 
impulsive, and full of altercation. Thus 
am I persuaded of the utter insufficiency 
of reason. I regard men as only a better 
kind of animals, capable of higher de- 
grees of happiness and misery. If the 
bliss 1 now enjoy is to be taken from me 
to-morrow, there is no refuge but in 
death. And why not die, when life be- 
comes a burden ? 

Soc. You astonish me, Ischomachus, 
and hearing you, 1 am oppressed with 
gloom. The guardian genius forbids me 
to leave you, and now I am forced to 
begin a wur against the demon who over- 
comes me through you. 

lscnom. What have I said? 
~ Soc. Did you not say that the gods 
gave you happiness, in reward of prayer 
and sacrifice ? 

Iscuom. I did so, honestly. 

Soc. I fear they will suddenly resume 
their gifts. 

Iscnom. How say you? 

Soc. Observe, good sir, I am neither a 
seer, nor a master of omens, to predict 
the conclusion of your bliss; yet | am 
in fear for you. ho are these gods, or 
by what sign do we know them ? 

Iscuom. Say, first, by what signs you 

redict my sorrow ; but since you ask it, 
P will answer. We know the deities by 
the tradition of our fathers, who saw 
them face to face; and by the favors they 
confer in answer to our prayers. 





mistaking of certain emotions, excited by pictures, poetry, or music, with the aid of 
good company, for a taste in the arts. Any absurd or incomprehensible notion that 
pretends to an unusual refinement or spirituality. PF : 
A very singular species of “‘ Transcendentalism” appears in the modern French his- 
tories, which “sere: certain concrete notions, “‘ Democracy,” ‘* Monarchy,” the 


** Masses,” *t 


e sick,” “ the poor,” &c., &c., as though they were persons or spiritual 


energies, operating deliberately and consciously upon each other, and upon individuals. 
By attributing historic events to the agency of these irresponsible powers, every kind of 
violence and iniquity is skillfully cloaked over and excused. 
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Soc. And by the pains they inflict ? 

Iscuom. Yes, in punishment of wrong. 

Soc. But is all pain a punishment ? 

Iscnom. No; the gods, as I think, 
punish only an intentional wrong ; but 
with the unintentional they are not of- 
fended. 

Soc. All pain, therefore, is not pun- 
ishment. if [ fall, I may or may not 
suffer, as it chances; but if I do wrong, 
the gods, who see all things, and know 
even the secret thoughts of the mind, are 
sure to punish me. Is it not so? 

Iscnom. It is, indeed. The deities are 
perfectly just. 

Soc. We believe that they are just! 
But how is it with dogs and cattle; do 
they meditate on the divine justice, as we 
do now ? 

Iscuom. Impossible: they show no 
sign of reason. 

Soc. Reason, it appears, is a faculty 
given to men, that they may witness di- 
vine justice ? ; 

Iscuom. Ay! the eternal justice ! 

Soc. Even now, Ischomachus, the evil 
genius leaves me, and it is necessary for 
you to confess yourself in the wrong. 
Consider, excellent sir, the consequences 
of your words. If men are able to be- 
hold the justice of the gods, and know 
that that is justice which they behold, it 
is necessary to confess that they are en- 
dowed with justice, and that they were 
always so endowed. If any one is in- 
capable of knowing right and wrong, no 
person regards him as a man: but* he- 
cause of this incapacity we say that he 
is a brute, and no man; or, that reason 
is not yet born in him. This, then, is no 
fluctuating principle, like anger, or de- 
sire, but remains from the instant of its 
birth in the soul, nor is any action of the 
man possible, over which reason does 
not in some manner preside. 

Iscnom. {am not convinced that human 
reason is eternal and divine. That which 
is eternal cannot be born ; but even now 
you spoke of a birth of reason! What- 
ever is divine is perfect, as the deities 
are perfect ; but the imperfection of rea- 
son 18 evident to all. 

Soe. Shall we confess that all things 
were produced as they are—the perfect 
and the imperfect—by some Being who 
is One, and all-sufficient, but whom it is 
unlawful to name? 4 

Iscuom. We must admit this. 

Soc. We are not, therefore, to con- 
clude that he is imperfect or transient, 
because he creates the transient ; nor that 
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he is imperfect, because he beholds im- 
perfection. Much less, then, is the reason 
of man to be held imperfect, because it 
beholds and permits imperfections, even 
in the body which it inspires. But you 
say, “that which is eternal cannot be 
born ;” “that which is born must die.” 
The body of a man is born; it therefore 
dies. Out of earth it rose, and to earth 
it must return. But see, O friend, the 
beauty of this image of a birth. The 
body is inspired, first, by sensuous de- 
sires, and we say they are born in it: we 
should rather say it is born in them, for 
they are intelligent, but the body is ma- 
terial ; they belong to the system of the 
world, and inspire myriads of bodies, as 
the quality of heaviness inspires myriads 
of stones. Then follows another * birth;” 
and by this figure we imply that this 
body has become a vehicle of divine rea- 
son, or of the spirit of Justice, and is 
thus born znfo that spirit, and is reunited 
with it, as with its first Cause. 

As fire to the nitre, so is the spirit 
of reason to the body of man. But the 
spirit that is in me differs not in being 
from that which is in all men, or even in 
the gods. That which is all-pervading 
is everywhere the same. Is not my jus- 
tice one with yours? Or is there a jus- 
tice of Socrates, which is not of Ischom- 
achus? 

Iscuom. But this spirit of which you 
speak is not the spirit of a man, but of a 


Soc. Of agod, indeed; for in the body, 
and in the sensual soul, we found no- 
thing permanent. 

Iscuom. [s man, therefore, not man 
only, but a mixture of spirit and matter, 
of mortal and immortal ? 

Soc. What else ? 

Iscuom. Thus far I have gone with 
you, as with one walking in his sleep; 
you lead me by a forbidden path to the 
verge of an abyss. 

Soc. Let us return to the point from 
whence we came. But answer me: are 
you still of this first opinion that there is 
nothing permanent, but that all things fail 
and are annihilated ? 

Iscnom. All things are fluctuating and 
mortal ; but the sources of things are per- 
manent. 

_ Soc. What then of this human reason; 
is that a “thing,” or a “source of things?” 

Iscnom. Not a thing, indeed! nor yet 
asource. Reason is thought,and thought, 
though spiritual, is yet transient. When 
I cease to think of reason, where, 
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then, is my reason? Where, when 
I am asleep or intoxicated? Where, 
when I am annihilated ? 

Soc. [s reason yours or mine, that we 
ask “ where is it?” or whether it comes 
to us, or departs from us? or do we 
know that it 1s neither of this man nor of 
that, but pervades and inspires all with 
one and the same power, from the be- 
ginning even to thisday. Why, then, do 
you ask, “ Where is my reason when I 
am intoxicated, or asleep, or deceased ?” 

Iscnom. I am still dark. 

Soc. Do you say, then, that if my rea- 
son is not mine, nor proper to me, | then 
am nothing ? , 

Iscuom. So it seems to me. 

Soc. A perfect agreement appears be- 
tween your thoughts and mine; for, but 
now you were grieved with the imper- 
fection, the transiency and nothingness 
of each particular man; but you dwelt 
with fervor upon the all-sufficiency of 
deity. There is none good by God. There 
is no good but Him. But reason is pure 

d, and the greatest good. It is there- 
ore of God. But it isin man; somewhat 
of God, therefore, is in man. 

Iscuom. I am unwilling to believe that 
so wretched an animal as man became 
the temple of a deity. 

Soc. How say you? Is this a matter 
of opinion, or is it perfectly established ? 

Iscuom. A wonderful proof you offer, 
O Socrates, to make me confess that there 
isa godin me. I, who am a poor and 
ignorant citizen. But I am persuaded of 
the truth of what you assert. My intel- 
lect lothly confesses that it is the slave of 
a divine reason. 

Soc. Which of the gods is in you? 
How say you? 

Iscuom. Which of the gods? I am 
unable to discover which it is that in- 
spires me; but whoever it may be, 
whether Zeus or Hermes, I desire he 
may never leave me. 

Soc. Is it the same who gave this 
happiness, of which you said that a god 
conferred it? 

Iscuom. I made offering and supplica- 
tion to Athene. 

Soc. The power who is divine pru- 
dence, who presides over the affairs of 
the city, and over enterprises. 

Iscuom. The same. 

Soc. Why to her? Why had she your 
offerings ? 

Iscuom. I wished to be inspired with 
— for the management of my 

use, and the conduct of my affairs. 
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Soc. Is it customary for those who go 
with gifts to the temple to make such a 
request of any deity ? 

Iscsom. No. I followed the custom 
awhile, and prayed for wealth and pros- 

erity, as others do; but these prayers, 
ike most that are made, came all to 
nought. 

‘Soc. I desire greatly to know, if you 
are willing, by what chance or by what 
reason, you learned this new kind of 
prayer. 

Iscuom. It happened as you shall hear. 
On a certain occasion, when [ was op- 
pressed with evil fortune and an extreme 
sadness, I met an old man at the entrance 
of the temple, whose venerable figure 
struck me with awe. Observing that I 
wore a wreath, as is usual with those 
who sacrifice, he saluted me courteously 
and inquired whether I entered there for 
my own sake or for that of another; for 
I perceive, he continued, that you are op- 
pressed with some unusual grief. Re- 
marking in him a certain superiority, as 
of a father, 1 answered willingly that 
my own misfortunes brought me there, 
and that though I meant to supplicate, I 
had no hope of favor. For the goddess 
had received my offering for the hundredth 
time, but had given me nothing in return. 
I perceive, my son, replied the sage— 
whom I now saw to be a priest—that 
you are not perfectly acquainted with 
your own necessities, or with the power 
of the goddess. Riches and fortune are 
in the hands of fate alone. Athene pre- 
sides over prudence ; and it is her part to 
confer prudence upon those who ask it. 
Pray, then, for this virtue, having first 
considered its meaning. If any supplicant 
is careful to know the nature of the gift 
he asks, he will always obtain it. 

Soc. Can you tell me the name of this 
venerable person? I desire greatly to 
see and converse with him. 

Iscuom. I saw him only on this occa- 
sion. He resembled no other person that 
I had ever seen. Thus, then, I answer- 
ed: Is it so difficult a matter to discover 
the nature of one’s own necessities? Tell 
me, replied he, if you were about to pray 
for prudence, for what would you pray ? 
You mean, said I, to discover whether I 
have a right notion of prudence, or 
whether I am able to attain such a no- 
tion. I do, he answered. Say, then, 
while we are walking here in the portico, 
(for I perceive you are not yet able to 
sacrifice successfully,) what zs this pru- 
dence which so few possess, but which 
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none will ask for because they imagine 
they possess it? They, answered I, are 
prudent who so conduct their affairs as to 
secure the greatest good to themselves. 

Priest. in describe the effects of a 
certain virtue; but for the virtue itself, 
. us come a little nearer to a knowledge 
of it. 

Iscuom. I confess, reverend sir, it is 
impossible for me to tell you in the proper 
words, what I imagine to be the nature 
of this virtue. But I know that if | saw 
any one acting prudently, I should under- 
stand what I saw. 

Priest. Say, then, what are the actions 
of the prudent man ? 

Iscuom. He is careful of his health, 
assiduous in business, and avoids danger. 

Pairst. A prudent man is he, therefore, 
who, without the least regard for others, 
provides cunningly for the wants and 
pleasures of his own body. 

Iscuom. He is, as I think, what you 
describe. 

Priest. In regard of prudence, it ap- 
pears that men differ in no respect from 
such animals as the rat and the fox ; for 
they are wonderfully provident, and ex- 
cel in cunning and caution. But will 
the goddess listen to a prayer such as 
this: “* Give me, O Daughter of Wisdom, 
the cunning of the fox, the avarice of the 
rat, and the caution of the serpent, for thou 
presidest over these ; and I know that thou 
art able to confer them upon whom thou 
pleasest.” ‘ 

Iscuom. Who would dare to offer so 
blasphemous a prayer ? 

Priest. Say, then, is prudence a mor- 
tal or an immortal quality ? 

Iscnom. I begin to surmise that it is a 
virtue of the immortal kind. 

Priest. And therefore proper to a 
deity ? 

Iscnom. Yes; but I am unable to form 
a true conception of it. 

Priest. What can you say of Athene 
herself ? 

Iscuom. That she is the daughter of 
wisdom, and presides over affairs that re- 
quire prudence. 

Priest. Is that all? Consider a mo- 
ment. This virtue, it appears, is in the 
gift of a deity; and we know that it is 
not conferred upon brutes ; but that they, 
on the contrary, exercise a selfish heed 
in which there is no virtue. But we, too, 
exercise this heed; and, when it appears 
nakedly as in a brute, we instantly con- 
demn and execrate it, and even visit it 
with punishment and provide laws and 
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fetters for those who are possessed with 
it. Is there, then, a power in man which 
restricts the exercise of this quality and 
disciplines the animal soul, that it shall 
not utterly absorb and waste the life of 
man, or lead him to a blind and isolating 
selfishness. 

Iscuom. What is this power? I desire 
to know. 

Priest. Athene, the divine prudence. 

Iscuom. Is it she, then, that aids us? 

Prisst. Yes, it is she; but when you 
pray, supplicate the divine prudence, 
and name her not, for she has no name ; 
neither is she a goddess, or a nymph, but 
of no sex or figure. 

Iscuom. (Continues.) Thus he instruct- 
ed me. I made my petition to power in 
the manner he advised, and from that pe- 
riod my felicity began. 

Soc. Did the power confer wealth 
upon you? 

Iscnom. I have no more than at that 
time ; but the little [have is vastly more 
serviceable. 

Soc. Did it never occur to you that this 
venerable person might be Athene her- 
self, in the guise of a priest? 

Iscom. I confess it seemed so. 

Soc. I am persuaded that it was a god 
who instructed you, speaking out of the 
body of a man. 

Iscuom. I believe it; but why should 
Ibe so favored? What had | done to 
deserve it ? 

Soc. We forget easily what we learn 
late. But now, Ischomachus, you agreed 
with me in thinking that men differ 
from the inferior animals by the favor of 
the divine powers, who enter into and in- 
spire them with reason. Why, then, 
should not this venerable instructor have 
been a mortal, speaking by the favor of 
an immortal power; a goddess, Athene, 
a god, Zeus, or whom you will? 

scHom. What you say appears rea- 
sonable. I cannot objecttoit. But now 
relate to me the fable of Prometheus, not 
the one of Eschylus, but that Thracian 
tradition. It seems in some manner to 
bear upon our present inquiry. 

Soc. It does so, and happily. Come, 
then, let us recline under this olive, and 
I will relate it. 

At the close of the golden age, two be- 
ings were produced—Prometheus, whose 
parentage is unknown, and Zeus, the son 
of Saturn and Rhea. Saturn ruled over 
the world, but Zeus deprived him of his 
kingdom. Prometheus wandered solita- 
rily, planning vengeance in secret against 
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the usurper. After a time he created a 
second race of mortals, in place of those 
- who were destroyed by Zeus when he 
seized the empire of the world. These 
new beings, though animated and intelli- 
gent, were altogether childish and irra- 
tional, without foresight and without 
constancy, but full of love and obedience. 
Being unable to confer reason upon them 
by his own power, the maker bethought 
himself of a stratagem. He invited the 
nine principal gods to a banquet, and 
after showing them many wonderful and 
curious devices of his own invention, he 
brought them to a cave in the summit of 
Caucasus, where they heard a mysterious 
music issuing from the mountain. The 
nine deities, overpowered by the charm, 
entered the cave, and were instantly im- 
prisoned by Prometheus, who rolled a 
rock over the entrance, and held it there 
by the power of his will. When the 
deities found their united strength insuf- 
ficient to remove the rock while Pro- 
metheus willed it should remain, they 
began to parley with him, and offered 
one half the universe for ransom. Find- 
ing him inflexible, they made other larger 
promises, vowing that he should be the 
sovereign of the world, and that they, 
the nine principal gods, should submit 


themselves in all particulars to his will, 
if he would suffer them to remove the 


rock. When the maker of men had suf- 
ficiently humbled and subdued the gods, 
holding them imprisoned for a thousand 
years, he offered them liberty on this 
condition: that they should confer reason 
upon men by entering into them at birth ; 
and, resigning in his favor the empire of 
the earth, the sea and the air, should 
have no other power than such as might 
be exerted through the energy of man 
himself. Then all the nine gods took 
an oath that they would observe the con- 
ditions of their ransom from the instant 
of their liberation; but when the maker 
of men permitted them to roll away the 
rock, they seized him and bound him 
with chains of adamant upon the side of 
Caucasus. Notwithstanding his durance, 
he became the sovereign of the elements, 
and from his snowy throne distributes 
clouds, commands the winds, and shakes 
earth and ocean in the recurring agony 
of his rage. 

The deities observed with equal care 
the other condition of their liberty—that 
they should enter and possess the human 
nature. By means of mortal energies 
they rule over and subdue the elements, 
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and in some measure counteract the 
power of Prometheus; with whom, in 
this manner, they maintain perpetual 
war. By their means men are become 
miserable, and contemn their own bodies, 
the handiwork of Prometheus. Inspired 
by Bacchus, Juno and Mars, they rage 
against and destroy each other, using 
foresight and reason. Those who are 
inspired by Apollo, or by Mercury, or 
by Venus Urania, are enslaved and 
oppressed by these powers; while the 
favorites of Zeus and Pluto suffer all the 
pains and weight of their terrible mas- 
ters. Of all the deities, one only, the 
wise Athene, uses man kindly, out of an 
ancient affection which she bore their 
maker. 

Iscuom. | thank you, Socrates, for the 
fable. But now, if you are at leisure, 
let us return to the topic we began with, 
the instability and insufficiency of human 
reason—of which your last relation is a 
kind of proof ; for by this story it appears 
that the gods are not of themselves the 
cause of happiness to men, though they 
inspire them. Is it not evident that 
Athene herself, though she be well-dis- 
posed toward us, is unable to insure us 
any good beyond that of her own nature 
and dominion? As for Zeus, Apollo, and 
the others, they continually inflict misery 
on those who serve them. The gods are 
hard masters, and the worse that men 
are their sole dominion. 

Soc. Let us beware how we incur their 
displeasure, or refuse to obey them. The 
natural man is unable to sustain his being. 
If the deities oppress, they also preserve 
and elevate the race of men. But who 
are we that say this? Is it necessary 
always to interpose an allegory between 
deity and intellect ? 

Iscuom. Speak, then, without mystery. 
I desire to know esoterically what is true. 

Soc. Hear, then, the ancient doctrine; 
and if it seems absurd, blame the weak- 
ness of my language, which is unable to 
express it aright. I received it from 
Diotime—she who teaches the doctrine 
of Love; but it came to her through 
Manes the Egyptian, who learned it in 
the temple of Ammon. 

The universe is inspired by three Prin- 
ciples, who govern and compose all that 
is, and all that exists. The first of these 
is Phtha, the Primeval Substance, and 
the Being of being, out of whom all 
things arise, and into whom they return. 
They proceed from him because he wills 
that they should become. They return 
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to him because he desires their return. 
And thus begins the possibility of being 
and existing. 

The second is Ammon; and he like 
the first is eternal. Through him all 
things have form. He is the infinite 
Space and the eternal Order. Thus be- 
gins the possibility of forms. 

The third is Eros, who is also Myri- 
onymus. Through him the substance 
and the form, the time and the order of 
times, become one. He also is eternal. 

Because, of these Principles, none can 
be without the other, they are co-eternal. 
In the beginning there was no beginning ; 
time and space were not. 

The first Substance, through Ammon 
and Eros, created the universe, origina- 
ting nature in his mind. Nothing can 
come of nothing : he, therefore, produced 
all beings out of his proper essence. 
While he alone creates, all is subject to 
Fate and Necessity; for these are the 
names of the forms of his power. He is 
also the original of equity, and of all 
compensation. 

When the world was ready, Eros be- 
gan, and produced /:fe with intellect ; and 
the universe became full of living beings, 
such as are able to continue their species. 

When Ammon began, reason was pro- 
duced ; for reason is the harmony of Eros 
and Phtha. In Ammon ve are created, 
and by him we discern and know the 
eternal. 

Thus was the world, and all that it 
contains, created by the first Prificiples, 
in harmony and unity, from their own 
— But the One Being of all is dark, 
and has no name, though we may call 
him Phtha, or pure Being. 

Iscuom. Is it a dream you relate ? 

Soc. Yes, nothing better. It is even 
worse: it is the shadow of dreams. 

Iscuom. What would it profit me to 
know all that can be known of this kind? 

Soc. As little, without virtue, as to 

ssess riches without Athene. It would 

, | think, an incumbrance. 

Iscuom. Why then do you, Socrates, 
employ so much of your life about it? 

Soc. Why does Ischomachus read 
Homer ? 

Iscnom. It is a banquet of imagina- 
tion. 

Soc. Are we the worse for Homer? 

Iscnom. The better, rather. He fills 
the mind with images of magnanimity. 
Meditating these, we contemn our own 
littleness, and learn to emulate their spirit. 
The constancy and fortitude of the son 
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of Laeértes make me ashamed of des- 


r. 

Soc. See, then, the value of a dream. 

IscHom. But in this of Diotime’s there 
is no substance. I find no use for it. It 
teaches no virtue, and helps me in no 
other respect. 

Soc. Have we not already learned thus 
much from it—that all science is visionary 
and fictitious, an invention of the intel- 
lect, striving to express the inexpressible? 
But that is not all. Athene, the divine 
Prudence, has aided the mortal Ischoma- 
chus in procuring for him a certain hap- 
piness. Socrates, the dreamer, has made 
it evident to him that he is himself a 
temple of Athene, consecrated to her ser- 
vice. Ischomachus did not adopt this 
opinion because Socrates desired him to 
do so, but because it seemed necessary ; 
and now he has gained no advantage 
over himself, but desires to return into 
his former ignorance. 

Iscuom. It was the vision of Diotime 
which seemed to me of no utility, and 
not the conduct of Socrates. 

Soc. Come, now, let us consider it 
carefully; and if we find no utility in 
Diotime’s vision, [ will learn no more of 
them. 

Iscuom. Lam of this opinion—that they 
are perfectly useless, and therefore un- 
worthy of our attention. 

Soc. But it is conceded that a know- 
ledge of the gods and of our ancestors is 
not without its use? 

Iscnom. It is not only conceded, but 
seems to me established. 

Soc. Upon what grounds ? 

Iscuom. That they are examples or 
images of excellence, which we meditate 
and imitate. 

Soc. How is it possible for either you 
or me to imitate Ulysses? 

Iscuom. His equity and fortitude, at 
least, are imitable, if the gods will aid us. 

Soc. But for the deities of Homer, or 
those of Orpheus and Hesiod, what avails 
it to know them? They are no exem- 
plars, as [ think. 

Iscuom. But if our arguments are of 
any worth, ideas of the gods are ideas 
of the very essence of those virtues and 
powers of whose active force the heroes 
and demi-gods are true exemplars. 1 
concede, then, O Socrates, the importance 
of a just knowledge of the deities, when 
1 am made to confess that the name of a 
divine power is no other than the name 
of the essence of a virtue. What, for 
example, can be more favorable to the 
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practice of prudence than the just idea of 
prudence, as a principle presiding over 
the selfish energies of the animal? Or 
what can be more favorable to knowledge 
than the right idea of what is spiritually 
admirable and powerful? or what to true 
courage than the idea of magnanimity ? 
‘Aad these are all deities, if our conclu- 
sions may be respected. But for the 
misty visions of Diotime, I regard them 
with no respect. 

Soc. I am in some anxiety, Ischoma- 
chus, not to have the name with you 
either of a sophist or a disputative idler ; 
but if I cannot convince you, out of our 
own concessions, that I have justly at- 
tributed a certain importance and excel- 
lence to these speculations on the pri- 
mal causes of things and the original of 
deity, I shall be left under that disgrace. 
Answer me, then, lest | be ashamed: is 
any action to be respected if it leads 
either to no consequence, or to any pain 
or unhappiness ? 

Iscuom. None. 

Soc. Every a action is therefore 
good because it leads to some happiness, 
or to some pleasure; but if it leads to 
pain, it is not good. 

Iscuom. It seems to me that all good 
ends in pleasure, and all evil in pain. 

Soc. An animal seeks a pleasure for 
the instant only, and for itself. May we 
say, then, that the goodness of a man is 
in this, that he procures happiness for 
others, though at the cost of pain to him- 
self? or shall we say, that the joy of be- 
ing the cause ‘of happiness to others is 
so vast, a lover of men will sooner cease 
to exist than suffer a momentary interrup- 
tion of the joy of magnanimity ? 

Iscuom. Either ; but I prefer the last. 

Soc. There are other kinds, therefore, 
and degrees of happiness to be enjoyed 
besides those of the body; and even be- 
sides those of justice and prudence. For 
the love of glory, as for that of justice, a 
man will lay down his life; but who 
ever died for the love of prudence, or for 
a pleasure of the body, or for posses- 
sions? But if the price given be so 
much greater, the thing purchased is of 
so much more worth. The magnanimity 
of a moment pays well for the sufferings 
of an age. But you have conceded this 
in saying of the heroes of Homer, that 
they served as exemplars of virtue. A 
hero is one who, for the sake of the love 
_ admiration of men, will resign his 
ife. 
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Iscuom. All this I may concede, with- 
out anything gained for Diotime. 

Soc. Somewhat hastily you thrust 
aside the dreamy Diotime: for we are 
now agreed that the aim of a rational 
life is to procure the joy of magnanimity 
or of justice, or both; butif there be any 
other joy worthy of reason, Diotime has 
it; for her soul is continually absorbed 
in meditation. In all things the presence 
of adeity is visible to her. She beholds 
the Eternal Equity presiding over mat- 
ter. Eros reveals himself to her in the 
harmony of life. His idea fills her intel- 
lect with a pure splendor. Living thus 
in perpetual communion with the best, 
and the true, she regards all things with 
a benignant gravity. Of glory she takes 
no thought, and having no possessions, is 
ignorant of the mine and thine. Diotime 
gives away all she possesses, trusting in 
the goodness of men; and by the favor with 
which the people regard her whothink her 
a prophetess, she is never in want, and the 
house is esteemed fortunate where she 
enters. Diotime, therefore, for her sim- 
ple self, has no need for our doctrine of 
utilities, nor of Homer’s exemplars: and 
if she communicates the secret of her 
knowledge, (for she is versed in all 
sciences and arts,) in a manner some- 
what abstract and difficult, we may well 
spare our contempt; seeing that in the 
very thing for which all strive, self-con- 
tentment and a rational joy, she has the 
victory. 

[scHom. But what is her wisdom to us ? 

Soc. Or our prudence to her. 

Iscuom. Itis in vain,O Socrates, to con- 
tend with you in this matter; but to me 
this woman is odious. 

Soc. It seems unnecessary to have 
ed circuitously in her defence. 

scHom. How so? 

Soc. Is there not a Jawful and natural 

pleasure of affection ? 

Iscuom. Yes, and so necessary, life 
would not be tolerable without it. 

Soc. But there is another pleasure of 
conflict, and another of use and posses- 
sion; and another of fiction and imagi- 
nation, and another of science; and why 
then, if these are natural, is it not lawful 
to enjoy them all and severally ? 

Ii I, then, or Diotime take a pleasure 
in geometrical or metaphysical sciences, 
or in the dreams of ee shall any 
one be angry because of the inutility of 
these pursuits? Wherein, pray, is the 
utility of Love? Love is rather a master 
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of all utility, and if any man is base 
enough to prefer wealth before affection, 
he is called a dog and no man. 

Iscuom. I have been assured, Socrates, 
that you make utility an universal test. 

Soc. Why not? But first answer 
me? Would it be of use to me at this 
moment, if as much wheat were in my 
possession as may be got from the har- 
vest of all Attica? 

Iscoom. O yes! Though you could 
not eat it yourself you could exchange it 
for a multitude of things. 

Soc. But I have no need for this multi- 
tude of things; and all that exceeds ne- 
eessity, is not for utility, but for luxury. 
To possess the grain of Attica would 
consequently be of no use to me. 

Iscnom. But it would be of use to 
others, for you might distribute it among 
the poor, or sell it at moderate prices, or 
store it against a famine or invasion. 

Soc. We have discovered, therefore, 
another kind of utility in possessions, in 
the opportunity they give us of exercising 
justice and beneficence. And this is the 
kind which I have taken to be a rule or 
test. My property is valuable to me 
according to the use I make of it, for the 
sake of equity, generosity, and benefi- 
cence. My courage is serviceable to me, 


as I exercise it in defence of what is 
justly mine, and for the sake of those 


who are dependent on me. My love is 
of use to me, as it teaches me to ascend 
from the love of one to the love of all. 
My intellect does me a service, when [ 
can discover by it the nature of the true, 
the great, and the venerable. 

Iscnom. I will argue for no other 
utility but this. 

Soc. Say, then, whether this happi- 
ness which the wise Athene confers upon 
her votaries, is the only possible or de- 
sirable kind ? 

Iscnom. Tome it is so. But Diotime 
and Socrates worship other powers. 

Soc. There is One of whom all speak 
with reverence, and whom all may wor- 
ship, who is greater than Athene, or 
than Zeus; perhaps, if we direct our 
prayers to him, he may confer upon us a 
happiness superior to these, but not ad- 
verse to them. 

Iscnom. I desire to know his attributes. 

Soc. It is necessary to ascend with 
caution to this idea. 

Iscnom. Suffer me to follow your 
steps. 

Soc. Say, then, of all that exists, can 
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you image anything that is neither 
spiritual, vital, or material ? 

Iscuom. I cannot. All existences are 
embraced under these. 

Soc. Of the material, there is ether, 
which is the body of fire and light; air 
which is the medium of life; liquid, 
which is matter fluent; and earth which 
is solid. But of these, the three last are 
mutually convertible; air may become 
liquid; liquids change to solids ; and the 
reverse. But fire and light, the two forms 
of ether, pass into all bodies, and are a 
part of all, nor have they an independ- 
ent existence. But if all things are thus 
mixable, and mutually convertible, they 
are essentially one, and must have but 
one name. What shall that name be ? 

Iscoom. Let it be Substance. 

Soc. There is, then, but one Substance, 
by whose variety all existence is pro- 
duced. But what is this of which we 
are speaking ? 

Iscuom. Substance, the first Matter. 

Soc. I am not answered. 

Iscuom. It is impossible to say what it 
is, if all things are made from it. 

Soc. Where is it? 

Iscuom. Everywhere, in Space. 

Soc. Perhaps not. Is it an idea, a 
dream of I know not what, with which 
we are engaged? or is it that veritable 
Substance which is everywhere ? 

Iscuom, I percieve, Socrates, that it is 
an Idea; or, if you will, a dream which 
just now occupies us. 

Soc. When shall the imagination oi 
man be otherwise occupied than with 
ideas ? or is it possible for the whole to 
exist in a part, the real world in a little 
brain? 

Iscuom. The gods laugh at us! 

Soc. It is reason that laughs at the 
littleness of its servant, intellect. We 
contemptuously sport with ideas: only 
the superstitious worship them. 

Iscnom. Now you speak as I wished 
to have you. I have always seen the 
futility of science. Why be obstinate 
with a system, or vehemently assert a 
belief? 1 am weary of this folly. Why 
go about to establish a dream ? 

Soc. Ideas, O sceptical Ischomachus, 
are exceeding necessary for the sake of 
conversation ; they are a kind of natural 
alphabet for the use of reason, which 
would otherwise be dumb and inactive. 

Iscnom. True. But I would have 
their futility better known. [ would 
have men trust rather to the substance. 
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. Soc. They will easily be persuaded to 
adopt your zdea. 

Iscuom. It is useless to contradict or 
interrupt you. Proceed, then, with the 
idea of the One. 

Soc. As there is but one substance, so 
there is but one life. Every animate 
being resembles every other. All in- 
stinets are directed to the same ends. 
Nor are those of man in any respect su- 
perior to those of other animals. All 
animals may therefore be regarded as 
existing in the sole and common princi- 
ple of life; and all their acts are in- 
stances and illustrations of certain laws of 
life, as those of dead matter are of the 
laws of necessity, or naked fate. Re- 
membering that we are engaged, as be- 
fore, with an “idea of life,” and not 
with life itself, (since the true being of 
life can be known only to the creative 
intellect which produces it,) let us seek 
now to attain the idea of reason, or of a 

ower whose function it is to reconcile 
ife with the world, and by which the 
body of man is connected with the past 
and future, acting in reference to what 
is eternal. Because intellect is itself only 
a form of life and a vehicle of mere ima- 
ges,(which form in it, and are redissolved, 


like ice in water,) it may symbolize, hut 
cannot express, reason. From this cause 
it happens that a science or virtue, of it- 


self, makes no man virtuous. For virtue 
is the act of reason, and science is a pro- 
duct of intellect, acting under reason. 
If any man has a science of geometry, 
he is infallible in the acts proper to it, 
because intellect is superior to sense ; but 
it is not superior to reason. 

Iscuom. But how will all this lead to 
the idea of a God? 

Soc. Having attained the idea of a 
universal substance, which is one, and of 
a universal life, which is one, is it not 
apparent that these two beings differ as 
matter and form ; as rest and motion ; as 
shade and light; as negation and affirm- 
ation ; as time and order of time; as the 
no and the yes; the fixed and the free; 
the hate and the love; the limit and 
the liberty; the difference and the like- 
ness; the understanding and the imagi- 
nation ? 

Our knowledge of matter is by limits, 
necessities, impediments, shadows, ces- 
sations : our idea of life is by freedom, 
possibility, active power, light, move- 
ments, form, (species,) reproduction and 
self-sustentation. We understand and 
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determine dead matter, that it 1s perma- 
nent, but that its species are perishable ; 
we imagine living species, that they are 
permanent as to the form, and perishable 
as to the substance; for a species is like 
a wave which stands perpetually on the 
verge of a cataract-—its substance flows 
through it. The life of an animal is a per- 
petual present ; it knows neither a past nor 
a future, for it is wholly a form, devoid of 
real being. But the being of reason ex- 
tends backward on the retreating, and 
forward upon the coming time; it con- 
nects our immediate present with a past 
and a future. Reason, therefore, is a 
lord of proprieties and fitnesses, bein 
cognizant of what is omnipresent an 
eternal. Its laws are neither of the pre- 
sent, nor of the past, nor of the future ; 
but of all these. They are consequently 
eternal, and, at a glance, embrace all 
time. For of time, we say that it has 

rts and an order; and the time of to-day 
is not the time of yesterday ; and of space, 
we say that it has a here and a there ; 
and of number, there is a many and a 
one; and of substance, a motion and a 
rest. But in the eternal there is no past 
nor future; in the omnipresent there is 
no space; in being no motion nor rest; 
and in infinitude neither one nor many. 
But of God we say, that He is eternal, 
omnipresent, omniscient, infinite. That 
He alone is the Reconciler of the fixed 
and the free, the yes and the no, the light 
and the dark, the life and the death : that 
He is the Mediator of all extremes, be- 
cause the extremes originate from Him. 
But it is the office of Reason so to me- 
diate. Reason, therefore, is the image of 
Deity. We have now arrived at the in- 
tellectual idea of Deity, by forming that 
of reason. Let us say, in a word, that 
the one is the source out of which life 
and matter arise as antagonists, and in 
which they are reconciled and become 
one, and we have the greatest idea intel- 
lect may attain. Put now this idea, as 
the faint and far-removed shadow of the 
Image of the Eternal, and consider the 
distance between that image in man and 
its ineffable Type, and all is given that 
mere intellect can give of Deity. 

Iscoom. You have not acted with your 
usual caution, O my friend, in thus over- 
whelming the harmony of our discourse 
with a crash of sounds too loud and rapid 
for my sense to bear. Each of these [ 
might have heard easily by itself, but the 
whole together coniounds me. 
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Soc. I confess we came hastily and in 
a scrambling manner to the summit of 
our argument, and are now so blinded 
and breathless, we can see nothing of 
what lies around and beneath us. 

Ischom. Thus much I clearly under- 
stand and confess, that intellect is unable 
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neath her, which is nature, she perceives 
there her own shadow, and the shadows 
of the loves and passions. Cogitating 
upon these, she originates an idea of 
their invisible Lord. 

Soc. 1 may accept the illustration— 
and now I return to the city. 
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to see the image that enlightens her from 


t Iscuom. The gods protect you. 
above; but looking on the ground be- }. D. W. 
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Our worship still is in the public way— 
Oar altars are the market-place. : 
Home Service. 


i 
Tue Nation hath gone mad with action now. 
Oh many-troubled Giant! with a heated brow, 
And sultry heart within whose wide 
And lofty chambers stalketh puff-cheeked Pride, 
And hungry, pale Ambition scenting power, 
Wilt thou not let the wearied River steal 
Through quiet hills for one short hour, 
And dream,,unvexéd by the eager keel, 
Of that sweet peace he knew in times of old, 
When only Nature sat near him and rolled 
Her simple songs amid her flowery fold ? 
And let the Forest lift some unshorn plumes 
Amid the ancient glooms: 
For this it pleads with trembling hands, 
Appealing to far Heaven from all the populous lands : 
And leave the Mountains for a time untrod, 
And thou shalt see 
Their dumb, gray lips yet struggling to be free, 
So that they may shout backward to the sea— 
** We also know and reverence our God !” 
Oh Titan, of the eagle-eye and growing pain ! 
Wilt thou not rest on Alabama’s plain ? 
O’er Huron lean and let his mirror show, 
Unruffled by thy fiery feet, 
That harmonies of light yet fall below— 
That Heaven and Earth may meet : 
Sleep! sleep! thou wide-browed Power, 
In Florida’s magnolian bower ; 
And where New-England’s pilgrim-feet were prest ; 
Or by Ohio’s softly wandering wave : 
Or in the dusk halls of Kentucky’s cave; 
Or on the flowery and broad prairies rest 
Of Illinois or Indiana !—slumber in the West! 
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Quieto. 


Your Eagles took their lordly ease 
On folded wing, 
é After disporting with the braggart Breeze, 
§ And Thunder watching by his cloudy spring 
Whose cool stream tumbled to the thirsty seas. 
The birds went all asleep on their high rocks 
Nor ruffled a feather in the rude fire-shocks. 
Millions! a lesson ye can learn from these. 
And see! the great woods slumber, and the lake 
No longer is awake 
i Beneath the stars, that nod and start with sleep 
In their white-clouded pax 
Fitfully the moon goes nodding through 
The vallies of the vapory blue, 
Fi And dreams, forgetting all her queenly ills, 
Of angels sleeping on Elysium’s hills: 
The drowsy lake, 
So sweet is slumber, would not yet awake ; 
But, like an infant two years old, 
Before whose closéd eyes 
Dreamily move the boys of Paradise 
A-singing little psalms 
Under the stately palms— 
It stirreth softly lest rough motion might 
Shake rudely and put out each heavenly light. 
































So rest! and Rest shall slay your many woes ; 
Motion is god-like—god-like is repose, 
A mountain-stillness, of majestic might, 
Whose peaks are glorious with the quiet light 
Of suns when Day is at his solemn close. 
Nor deem that slumber must ignoble be. 
Jove labored lustily once in airy fields ; 
And over the cloudy lea 
He planted many a budding shoot 
Whose liberal nature daily, nightly yields 
A store of starry fruit: 
His labor done, the weary god went back 
Up the new mountain-track 
To his great house ; there he did while away 
“ With lightest thought a well-won holiday ; 
, For all the Powers crooned softly an old tune 
Wishing their Sire might sleep 
Through all the sultry noon 
And cold blue night ; 
And very soon 
They heard the awful Thunderer breathing low and deep. 
And in the hush that dropped adown the spheres, 
And in the quiet of the awe-struck space, 
The worlds learned worship at the birth of years: 
They looked upon their Lord’s calm, kingly face, 
And bade Religion come and kiss each starry place. 
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Then, Millions! pause and keep a Sabbath-time ! 
Your work is partly done! 

And lo! a setting sun— 

Which tells that the o’er-labored frame 

In sweet repose may find a fresher flame. 
Angels may visit ye ; 

And surely all will better be, 

A-listening to a well-tuned chime 
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Quieto. 
From musical bells; 
Or to a quaint and holy rhyme 
Which softly swells and sinks and swells 
Under the listening trees, 
Where men removed from the cathedral’s blaze 
Of altar-fires, 
Are praising God in modest ways 
After the simple manner of their sires ; 
Or go and print the sands with humble knees, 
Without a fear, 
And in a contrite spirit hear 
The far-off hallelujahs of the central seas. 


II. 


At least, I must have peace, afar from strife— 
No motion save enough to leave me life. 

And I shall lay me gently in a nook 

Where a small bay the sluggish tide receives, 
And, reading, hear some biand old poet’s hook 
Shake delicate music from its mystic leaves, 
While under drowsy clouds the dull waves go, 
And echo softly back the melody in their flow. 


Will ye not also lend your souls to Song ? 

Ye! of the land where Nature’s noblest rhyme, 
Niagara, sounds the solemn myth of Time; 

And where the Mississippi darkly goes 

Amid the trembling woods, 

Gloomily murmuring legends of the floods 

That troubled space before the worlds arose. 

Give for a time your souls to song— 

Song of the dedal birth, 

The earth's first language, wooing heaven to earth, 
Whose glens were filled with many a heavenly throng: 
Sweet song, that cheers the mariner on the seas 
When fitfully blows the home-returning breeze 
Over a wide, long deep; 

That lulls at eve the little child asleep 

Upon its mother’s knees ; 

That lights a flame within the maiden’s eyes 
Where all was cold before ; 

That gives a southern glow to northern skies, 
And roses to a frozen shore ! 

Song ! with her right hands crashing on her lyre 

Which bids the sleeping patriot start, 

Song! that has winged with an avenging fire 

The shaft he hurried to the tyrant’s heart : 
Proud Song! that tops the Poet’s airy brow 

With true Nobility’s enduring crown, 

Before whose blaze enraptured nations bow, 

And boasted heraldries are melted down : 
Weird song, which is the pallid prophet’s speech, 
Whose shivering harmonies the nations teach 
Of wo or bliss, and through the Erernau reach : 
Dear song! that musically lifts above, 

That teaches love, and only love, 
Showing the Universe a single throne 
Where towers the Immortal Lorp of changeless love alone 





Quieto. 
Ill. 


Or sleep? why lose its wondrous world ? 
Look on its valleys, on its mountains look, 
And cloudy streams ; 

Behold the arabesque Land of Dreams! 
The very mists are lazily curled ; 

And see in yonder glen, 

Beside a little brook 

Mid sleeping flocks some sleeping men : 
And One who tries to watch, for danger’s sake, 
Nods and winks, 

And vainly hums a tune to a awake ; 
And now beside his brethren slowly sinks. 


Yes, sleep! why lose its lovely world? 

The garish banners of the day are furled 

And safely put away. 

See what a mages glory binds 

The long dim chambers of the darkling West, 
While far below yon azure river winds 

Like a blue vein on sleeping Beauty's breast. 
Ioné sleepeth in her bower, 

W hose leaves are glittering with the dewy shower 
Which softly falls by turns 

From Dian’s vase and Vesta’s starry urns. 

She sleeps! her rosy lips somewhat apart, 
Showing the curvéd line of pear! ; 

She smiles! a dream of pure young love 

Is sitting like a brooding dove 

Upon the innocent heart 

Of the delighted girl : 

The passionate vision of her lover stands 
Before her with imploring hands ; 

And now he seems reposing by her side, 

And with her brow upon his breast 

The manly bridegroom and his beauteous bride 
Like Parian statues lie and take their lovely rest. 


Millions ! will ye not rest or dream with me? 
Let not the SrrueGze thus forever be! 

Not from the gold that wounded Earth reveals : 
Not from the shouting of your fiery wheels 
That shake the mountains with their thunder-peals ; 
Not from the oceans pallid with your wings ; 
Not from the power which only labor brings— 
The enduring grandeur of a nation springs. 

The wealth may perish as a fleeting breath— 
The bannered armament may find a death 

Deep in the hungry waters—and the crown 

Of empire from your tall brows topple down : 
But that which rains true glory o’er 

The low or lofty, and the rch or poor, 

Shall never die— 

Daughter of Truth and Ideality, 

Large Virrve towering on the throne of Will! 
The nations drink the Heroic from her eye 

And march triumphing over every ill. 

‘Theretore with Silence sometimes sit apart 
From rade Turmoil, and dignify the Heart 

With thoughts that brood like stars in a dark sky— 
Showing that Heaver may still be hovering nigh. 











Quieto. 
IV. 


Rest, Nation ! rest! and in that blissful hour, 
All Hates shall be forgotten, and sweet Love 
Shall gently win us like a mild-eyed dove 

That shames the storm to silence; and a power, 
Unknown before shall Jap us in delight, 

As troubled waves are soothed by starry night. 
Then Manhood shall forget the vengeful thought 
Fiercely in Action’s hot voleano wrought : 

The poor old man shall bow his snow-white head 
To bless the Past, forgiving all his wrongs ; 
And fee] the breathing of his childhood’s songs 
Once more around him shed. 

The weary slave shall rest upon the chain, 

And woo to his shut eyes 

The ardent aspect of his native skies— 

The forms of wife and children once again, 
Watching for his return along the palmy plain. 


So Battle then will lean on his red blade, 
And sorrowlfully look 

On all the direful wo which he hath made 
In all the bleeding lands ; 

Then bending over a crystal brook 

Will wash his crimson hands. 

The altar of Humanity shall tower 
Without a victim, mid the waste of tombs: 
And incense shall be tossed and curled, 

At last, around a tearless world, 

From all its silver fires and bloodless soft perfumes. 


Nor in Repose a tentless desert fear, 

The gardenless wide waste of a blank heart : 

Full many a cool Oasis then shall start 

Between horizons to illume and cheer : 

Time’s misty Nile shall wander slowly through 

The slumberous plain that never knoweth storms ; 

Eternity’s calm pyramidal forms 

Shall meet our dreamy view, 

Duskily towering mid the hazy blue, 

And freezing contemplation in the giddy air. 

Then all the weary myriads resting there— 

Quiet beneath the hollow sky 

As shapes that in a pictured landscape lie— 

Shall know that bliss, that perfect, heavenly bliss, 

Which falls as moonlight-music on a moveless scene like this. 
New York, United States Hotel. 








Has the State any religion? This is 
the great question we propose to discuss 
in the present article. Has the State any 
religion, or anything to do with religion ? 
With a certain class of minds, the mere 
proposal of such a question is enough to 
determine the political character, and the 
political predilections of the one who asks 
it. He will certainly be set down at once 
as the enemy of free institutions, of the 
» om of man, and, of course, of the rights 
of conscience. It is easy to imagine the 
real or affected alarm which some, who 
belong to the extreme left of the democ- 
racy, May be sup to exhibit, at the 
bare suggestion of such a topic. You are 
for Church and State, then, it seems, as 
well as for monarchy and aristocracy. 
You really dare, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, to mention the word religion in 
connection with politics. You would re- 
vive the fires of Smithfield, and all the 
horrors of the Inquisition. You would 
take away our precious rights of con- 
science. We would, however, beg our 
good democratic friend not to be so easily 
frightened. We mean to discuss a very 
serious question in a serious tone, and 
with a genuine feeling of regard, as we 
trust, for rational liberty, for the highest 
interests, and the most sacred rights of 
man, as man, and nota mere animal, This 
matter may not be so very plain as you 
have been led to believe. There may, 
after all, be more than one side to the 
question. It is not absolutely clear, to a 
certainty, that the State has no religion. 
The question resolves itself into these : 
Is the State a moral as well as a physical 
agent? Has it, in any sense, a con- 
science? Is it accountable to a higher 
invisible power? Does it sustain any 
relations to an invisible world, and does 
it derive any sanctions from the immuta- 
ble and eternal? In a word—is it to be 
ided in determining the duties and _re- 
ations of men, solely by considerations 
of their physical well-being, or must it 
also, in connection with this, have some 
reference to those truths and those obli- 
gations, that concern the spiritual and 
moral health? The affirmative of this 
may be found admirably stated in the 
Appendix to Dr. Arnold’s Inaugural Lec- 
ture on History (p. 65). We venture to 
quote from this most admirable author, 
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notwithstanding a writer, in a late num- 
ber of the Democratic Review, has pro- 
nounced him shallow, for maintaining the 
doctrine of a Particular Providence. No 
man was more free from all prejudice, 
arising from peculiar position, than Dr. 
Arnold. We have no reason to sup- 
pose that his opinions were more opposed 
to true liberty, or had any undue leaning 
against republicanism, or were, in any 
essential respect, different, on account of 
his being born in England, from what 
they would have been in almost any other 
locality. Indeed, we may rather believe, 
on the contrary, that if any difference 
could be imagined, he would have been 
more conservative in this country than 
in his native land, where he sustained 
the relation of a subject of a monarchy, 
and minister of an established Church. 
But why should we apologize for quoting 
Dr. Arnold on a question like this? 
Where, in our democracy, or in any other 
democracy, can there be found a truer 
friend to humanity, a more faithful and 
laborious advocate of the highests rights 
and interests of his fellow-beings—who, 
among us, ever possessed a larger liberali- 
ty-—-who wasever more free from bigotry-— 
who ever exhibited a warmer philanthro- 
py, or was more opposed to all tyranny, 
whether of soul or body, than this most 
admirable scholar and most excellent 
man ? 

“«« The moral character of government,” 
says he ‘seems to follow necessarily 
from its sovereign power; this is the 
simple ground of what I will venture to 
call the moral theory of its objects. For, 
as in each individual man, there is a 
higher object than the epee re of his 
body and goods, so if he be subjected, in 
the last resort, to a power incapable of 
appreciating this higher object, his social 
and political relations, instead of being 
the perfection of his being, must be is 
corruption ; the voice of law can only 
agree accidentally with that of his con- 
science, and yet, on this voice of law his 
life and death are to depend ; for its sov- 
—a over him must be, by the na- 
ture of the case, absolute.” Again he 
says (page 79): “If the legislator has 
anything to do with morality, the whole 
question is conceded; for morality is 
surely not another name for expediency, 
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or what is advantageous for body and 
goods; yet if it be not, and a legislator 
may prohibit any practice, because it ts 
wicked, then he regards moral ends, and 
his care is directed towards man’s high- 
est happiness, and to the putting down 
his greatest misery, moral evil. Nor, in 
fact, does it appear how, on other than 

urely moral considerations, a State is 
justified in making certain abominations 
penal ; such acts involving in them no vi- 
olence or fraud upon persons or property, 
which, according to Warburton, are the 
only objects of a State’s care.” It will be 
seen, from the last extract, what Dr. Ar- 
nold regards as the - turning point of 
this whole discussion. ‘The legislator may 

rohibit a practice, because it is wicked.” 

e may legislate for morality, and on 
purely moral grounds; that is, he may 
punish crimes, not simply because they 
affect persons or property, but because 
they are wicked and abominable. Here, 
however, the opponents of the doctrine 
would create a double issue. One class 
would utterly deny that the State has any- 
thing whatever to do with strictly moral 
considerations ; without, however, bring- 
ing in the question, whether such moral 
considerations had any necessary connec- 
tion with religion. The law, say they, has 
no right to meddle with anything “ that 
= no man’s pocket or breaks no man’s 
eg.” The other class, of whom Coun- 
sellor Hurlbut may be,taken as the re- 
presentative, would, perhaps, allow that 
the legislator has something to do with 
morality, but only after they had stripped 
the word of all meaning, by denying to 
it anything of a religious character. 
This distinction is based upon their sys- 
tem of phrenological quackery. As, 
however, the divorce for which they 
contend annihilates both, and is, besides, 
opposed to the conscience and common 
sense of mankind, we shall pay no at- 
tention to any such hypothesis, but pro- 
ceed upon the supposition that a true 
morality, and a true justice which is any- 
thing more than the barest consulting of 
convenience, are inseparably connected 
with considerations drawn from religion 
and from the invisible world. 

In these considerations, too, we find a 
solution of the difficulty presented in a 
late number of the Edinburgh Review. 
The writer asks why a corporation, a 
bank, a rail-road company, or an army, 
ought not to have a religion, and act 
upon moral grounds, as well as the State. 
The answer is, that they are not sove- 
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reignties. They do not stand, as the 
State does, with no other power between 
it and God. They need have no religion 
of their own, for another reason, namely, 
because they are supposed to partake of, 
and to be influenced by, that which is 
predominant in the State, and which there 
forms the ground of public sentiment, 
according as it is good or evil. Our de- 
mocratic notions deceive us on this point. 
We are too apt to confine the idea of 
absolute power to a monarchy or an 
aristocracy. It exists as well in a repub- 
lic as in any other form of government. 
Indeed, it is entirely independent of all 
forms. Absolute power, above which 
there is no earthly control, and which 
stands next to the Divine government 
over men—an absolute power which can 
do as it wills, whether that will is mani- 
fested in regular channels of law, or the 
irregular impulses of individual or pop- 
ular volition, whether it be in the one, the 
few, or the millions,—such an absolute 
wer, knowing no superior but God, 
aving life and death subject to its own 
final decision, and which must act for or 
against the highest interests of men in 
their highest relations (for, on these 
points, as we hope hereafter to show, 
there can be no such thing as indifference 
on the part of the State, any more than 
on the part of an individual),—such an 
absolute power belongs to every State, 
as a part of its very essence or idea, and 
irrespective of all the outward forms in 
which it may be arrayed. Power, we 
have said, above which there is no earth- 
ly control. Methinks the bare statement 
of such a fact might convince any sound 
mind, that God never could have intend- 
ed that such an absolute earthly authority 
should be left to itself, free from the ac- 
knowledgment of any higher accounta- 
bility, or that it should have any rightful 
contro] over men except as a moral and 
religious delegation or branch of his own 
government. If this is indeed the true 
ground of its legitimacy, how utterly in- 
sane is that political philosophy, which 
would seek for a security to human rights 
in an absolute divorce between religion 
and law ! How inexplicable the paradox, 
that while we are jealous of any religious 
foundation for the State, we should feel 
safe in trusting the most precious inter- 
ests of humanity to an absolute, irre- 
sponsible,and avowedly irreligious earth- 
ly power! “A nation is a sovereign 
society,” says that most healthy-minded 
writer to whom we before referred, “ and 
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it is something monstrous, that the ulti- 
mate power in human life should be des- 
titute of a sense of right and wrong.” 
Yet this must be the case, if it knows no 
authority above itself, and sustains no 
appeal to the immutable, the invisible, 
and the eternal. 

Some of the physical school may not 
exactly comprehend what is meant by all 
this. To be sure, say they, the State 
must judge of right and wrong—who so 
absurd as to deny such a proposition ? 
But look into their schemes, and it will 
be found that these are terms retained 
from the old vocabularies, without a 
_— of their true and ancient meaning. 

hey have been wholly reduced to a 
physical sense. That is right which 
tends to secure the widest range of 
natural gratification with the least na- 
tural evil—and that is wrong which tends 
to interrupt or prevent it. For a moral 
good and a moral discipline, or the culti- 
vation of certain moral states, irrespective 
of physical good or evil, they have no 
place in their scheme—still less for the 
absolute and inseparable connection of 
such a morality with religion. Of course 
they must deny, and do deny, that in 
punishing, the law can or ought to have 
any regard to any intrinsic demerit of 
crime, or that punishment can or ought 
to have anything strictly penal or retri- 
butive in its nature. This is their creed; 
and they demand that the law shall 
sanction it, whilst at the same time, with 
a strange inconsistency, they contend that 
it can decide no strictly moral or religious 
questions. 

It is exceedingly difficult to reason on 
the moral and religious character of the 
State, with the ultra-democratic and semi- 
infidel school; because, in fact, there is 
no common ground from which we can 
start in the structure of an argument. Its 
philosophy is so deeply imbued with infi- 
delity, that we are compelled to distrust 
it, even when it meekly professes to 
honor morality and religion, by confin- 
ing them to the sphere of good in indi- 
vidual action. Some, as we have said, 
might regard the difficulty as safely avoid- 
ed, by representing the State to be a 
moral, although not a religious agent; 
severing the two classes of duties, as phre- 
nology does, by assigning them to differ- 
ent inches of the brain. But here, again, 
common language is in the way, and the 
common sense, as well as the moral sense 
of mankind, forbids the profane separation 
of conscience and the “ fear of God,” as 
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the utter annihilation of both. Moral 
truths, raised ever so little above a mere 
system of convenience and political econ- 
omy, must run back to the ideas of 
penalty, retribution, intrinsic demerit; 
and these again must link themselves with 
the thought of sanctions derived from an 
invisible power, and an invisible world. 

Those, therefore, who would avoid 
this must go still farther back, and deny 
to the State all moral as well as all religi- 
ous character whatever. In this way, the 
scheme we are opposing is fast coming 
to have a dreadful consistency. All its 
parts are gradually drawing in to a 
mutual harmony of error; so that, if 
boldly carried out, it must deny that 
there can be strictly any such thing as 
crime. It is only a physical evil, or a 
hysical insanity, or the result of a de- 
ective cerebral organization, and law is 
only a — defence against this 
species of madness. Punishment is not 
punishment, but only the cure of physi- 
cal evil. In short, Jaw has no more of 
moral character than the sanatary regu- 
lations of a hospital. It addresses itself 
solely to our sense of convenience or in- 
convenience, and never deals with, and 
is never intended to deal with, the con- 
science or moral sense, even supposing 
such a department of the soul to exist in 
the individual man. These are not mere 
inferences drawn by an adversary, but 
doctrines in which the authors glory as 
the ripe fruits of an enlightened age, and 
of a new | per fu ms which is destined 
to supersede all other systems. “ The 
Law can have no religion,” says one. 
«The State, as such, knows‘ no God,” 
teaches the great apostle of the sect. 
«« Crime,” says Mr. Sampson, on Criminal 
Jurisprudence, a work in great repute 
with this new school of political phi- 
losophy, ‘crime has never been dimin- 
ished by the inconsistency of punishing 
men for disorders of the brain, and it can 
only be safely and effectually subdued by 
adopting towards the sufferer (!) the same 
mode that we should employ, if his dis- 
order, instead of being seated in the 
brain, were seated in any other organ.” 
Most consistent reasoners! How skill- 
fully would you seem to conceal the 
cloven foot of your shallow infidelity ! 
This, then, is what you would style a 
state of neutrality and indifference. The 
State, it would seem, knows no God, no 
religion, no religious sanctions. It must 
favor no religious tenets. But it may 
hold and act upon irreligious principles. 
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It may give countenance to doctrines 
subversive of all religion and all morality. 
“The law has no Bible,” ~~ a late 
writer—* the law has no Bible”—it 
cannot, therefore, rightly appeal to any 
of the sanctions or principles of moral 
conduct revealed in that book ; yet still 
there is no inconsistency, it seems, in 
maintaining that government should re- 
cognize the infidel philosophy (if it 
deserves so venerable a name) of Combe’s 
Constitution of Man, of the Vestiges of 
the Creation, of Sampson’s Jurispru- 
dence, and of other standard infidel au- 
thorities, to which the legislature is 
called upon to bow with the utmost 
deference and respect. We only mention 
this here as evidence of what the infidel 
means, when he declares that “ The 
State assumes and ~ onaage towards 
religion an air of perfect indifference”— 
“ if'it favors A ac ion of the Chris- 
tian it offends the Infidel, the Jew, and 
the Heathen”—* It can give no counte- 
nance to any religious opinions what- 
ever.” That this state of indifference is 
not of this apparently negative and harm- 
less kind, but has a great deal of positive 
venom, and that the State must unavoid- 
ably either favor religion or irreligion, 
we hope hereafter more fully to show. 

Of course, the class against whom we 
are contending must deny that there is 
any divine sanction to government, or 
that it is an institution which the Al- 
mighty has anything’ to do with in 
the way of constituting or ordaining. 
To quote Scripture to them, as any au- 
thority on this point, would seem a most 
strange and impertinent introduction of 
irrelevant matter. In nearly the same 
light, perhaps, would they regard any ap- 
peal to classic antiquity, in proof that 
the innate moral sense of mankind had 
ever regarded the true magistrate as, in 
some sense, possessing a delegated divine 
authority, and bearing the sword of 
Eternal Justice as well as representing 
the vor populi. Paul declaring that the 
powers of government are ordained of 
God, and that, of course, they possess a 
religious character ; and Cicero, who but 
reéchoes the sentiment of primitive tra- 
dition when he says— Dus tmmortalibus 
proximi sunt magistratus—would both 
be regarded as alike trifling with a ques- 
tion which has been so summarily and 
so conclusively decided by the new 
social and political philosophy. 

But we may, perhaps, try these gentle- 
men on another tack, to see if by any 
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possibility there can be found some as- 
sailing point, from which to penetrate the 
dense scales of their closely guarded nat- 
uralism. Let us then admit, for a mo- 
ment, that government looks, ultimately, 
to the physical good of man and nothing 
else. It follows, nevertheless, from this, 
that it must have regard to his best and 
highest physical good; and that, there- 
fore, to be consistent with this aim, it 
must draw within its jurisdiction what- 
ever tends to advance, and certainly—as 
even the most ultra defenders of the no- 
meddling system must admit—whatever 
tends to prevent it. Within this line, 
then, would fall whatever, among other 
similar means, has a tendency to secure 
the peaceful possession of property, the 
unmolested enjoyment of personal free- 
dom from violence, and the sanctity—but 
this is, as yet, too religious a word—the 
security, then, of the domestic relations. 
In short, if it should be established as a 
fact, that an immoral and irreligious, or 
rather an irreligious, and consequently an 
immoral, people, would be likely to be 
more ignorant, more brutal, less secure 
against personal violence, worse fed, 
worse clothed, with less physical comfort 
of every kind, and, in general, more un- 
happy than one that was moral and reli- 
gious; then, reasoning directly from the 
above premises, it would follow that the 
encouragement of religion and morality, 
as means of physical good, must fall as 
directly within the sphere of the State’s 
proper duties, as the care of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. 

The truth is so important that it will bear 
to be repeated and placed in different lights. 
Let us suppose, then, a state of things in 
which everything now held sacred among 
us should become the object of irreverent 
blasphemy and contempt; when there 
should be honored no Bible, no holy day, 
no pulpit, no means for the regular 
and systematic instruction of the people 
in religious and moral duties—when, 
in fact, there should be among us no 
morality, no religion, no fear of God. 
Can any one imagine that such a to- 
tal exclusion of all considerations of 
another world would leave uninjured 
the foundations of social order, and of 
all true happiness and all true physical 
good in this? Would life, and liberty, 
and property, be respected as they now 
are? We need not ask the question. 
The experiment has been tried. The 
French Revolution will remain, to the end 
of time, a standing proof of what even 
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the most civilized nation may become, 
that acknowledges no God, and no future 
life. We are aware that the most stren- 
uous efforts have been made of late to 
revive a feeling of respect for the deeds 
and actors of this period, and to present 
to the world a new and transcendental 
view of the whole matter. Some would 
have us regard it, with all the atrocities 
even of the reign of terror, as the age of 
heroes, and as abounding in the germs of 
great ideas. We prefer, however, the 
old-fashioned view. We would look to 
the actual fruits, the actual matters of 
fact, and to the strange exhibitions of 
human depravity, with which those aw- 
ful scenes abounded ; and we say again, 
that it furnishes a sufficient answer to 
our question. The highest physical good 
for this world cannot be secured; nay, 
more, the greatest physical evils cannot 
be prevented among a people, when 
there is no recognition of a God anda 
world to come. But it is a great, some 
say the chief, design of government to 
promote the highest physical good, or, at 
all events, to prevent the greatest physi- 
cal evils. What, then, is the inevitable 
conclusion, even from the premises of 
that theory which is most thoroughly 
utilitarian? We may say, on high au- 
thority, that ‘* whatever picks men’s pock- 
ets or breaks their legs,” is an object of the 
State’s care and prevention. If, there- 
fore, irreligion, immorality, and infidelity, 
have a tendency to make these evils more 
frequent than they would be in a reli- 
gious, a sabbath-keeping, church-going, 
gospel-loving community ; then, even on 
the theory of the illustrious author of 
the above illustrious and sublime maxim, 
the State should do all in its power to 
prevent the former, and to encourage a 
state of things which would be favorable 
to the latter condition of society. Indif- 
ference, even if it were possible, would 
be an abandonment of its highest duties. 
Our theoretical conclusion we cannot help 
regarding as unassailable, although a 
consideration of the manner in which it 
should be practically carried out might 
present questions of great difficulty. 

In the ascending scale of means, then, 
the next care of government, in addition to 
the requisite physical force for the imme- 
diate preservation of order, would be the 
acquisitionof amoral power, or the produc- 
tion of those principles of action, modes 
of thought, and habits of soul, that would 
furnish this security with the least amount 
of violent constraint ; for without them— 


as it would not be difficult to prove— 
physical force might soon be the enemy 


rather than the ally of government, and 


law itself would sink in precisely the 
same ratio with the motives and principles 
of those whose will, according to the 
radical theory, constitutes its true and 
legitimate expression. Hence, too, we 
may say, by way of passing corollary, 
that if any State needs a religion on these 
grounds, then, a fortiori, does a democ- 
racy require such an aid above all others. 

If certain habits and states of soul are 
necessary even for the physical well-be- 
ing of mankind, then, as a means to this 
means, comes the subject of education ; 
by which, in this place, we refer to the 
moral training of the citizens of a State in 
its most enlarged acceptation. Thus are 
we slowly rising to higher positions, and 
gradually approaching the dangerous 
ground, although, it may be, by a system 
of introverted ends. This education may 
be a direct teaching in schools expressly 
established for that purpose—a topic on 
which we propose to enter at another 
time—or it must be, in connection with 
the former, what may justly be styled the 
educating power of law itself, in bringing 
to bear upon the mind, even from early 
infancy, the force of certain principles 
having a restraining effect, so as to prevent 
the firstthought of certain crimesever aris- 
ing as a purpose ; and this, in distinction 
from that other and more easily estimated 
yet less available power of law, which 
acts directly, through a present fear of 
specific inconvenience, in deterring men 
from a specific and then actually medita- 
ted wrong. Here, again, in this subject- 
ive influence of law upon the soul, we 
are approaching the region of duty, as 
distinguished from a mere sense of con- 
venience or inconvenience. We are di- 
recting the eye to something absolute and 
eternal—to the law’s immutable principle 
in distinction from the temporary, and 
fluctuating, and imperfect application to 
individual cases. We are on the bor- 
ders of a true right and wrong. We are 
near the domains of a true morality, which 
is an end in itself; and, if we are not very 
careful, this dreaded religion will force 
itself upon us before we are aware of our 
real position. 

There is a vast deal of trite and un- 
meaning declamation on this very sub- 
ject, namely, the importance of religion 
and morality to the preservation of our 
republican institutions ; and yet how few 
are aware of the inevitable conclusion to 
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which they must be led. How little is 
it realized that the argument can never 
stop until it ends in recognizing the Su- 
preme Power in the State to be what 
we contend it really is, namely, a true 
moral and religious power that ought to 
have a conscience, and by it to recognize 
an eternal righteousness. Virtue, they 
say, is essential to a free people; but 
how wretched and senseless is this trite 
babble in the mouths of those who con- 
tend that the State has no religion and 
can recognize no religious tenets. Whe- 
ther virtue itself is an eternal principle 
with eternal sanctions, and connected 
with the law, revealed or natural, of an 
eternal God, is a question involving a 
religious tenet—a tenet, too, to which 
law and government cannot be indifferent. 
Either directly or impliedly, in the prac- 
tical administration of their principles, 
they must be for or against ; they must 
assume the attitude of a friend or an 
enemy. 

Let us now recapitulate, and briefly 
condense the argument which, in order 
to bring in all the considerations con- 
nected with it, has been presented m a 
discursive and irregular form. Admitting, 
as we do for the sake of the argument, 
that the State’s great object is the physi- 
cal and not the moral good of man,—that 
it is intended, in other words, for the 
protection of property, security against 
personal violence, and the guardianship 
of the domestic relatiéns; then, we say, 
that, in addition to positive inconvenience 
to transgressors, designed to deter them 
from actual crimes, there must be ac- 
knowledged in the law that doctrine of 
retributive justice, without which punish- 
ment, appealing only to the animal fears 
and taking no true hold upon the con- 
science or moral department of the soul, 
can exercise no true reforming power— 
even if this were the great and chief ob- 
ject for which it was designed. Besides 
this, there are needed, also, certain habits 
or states of mind, or principles of action, 
having an intimate and sympathizing 
connection with the standard of truth 
manifested in the law. In other words, 
there must be a public conscience corre- 
sponding to the governing principle or 
spirit of the law, rising as it rises, 
and falling as it falls; being moral and 
religious, or barely economical, according 
as that, whose representative it must, in 
time, ever become, sustains the one or 
the other of these characters. To this 
result, then, a true morality is an indis- 
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nsable means ; and equally indispensa- 
le to the latter is a religion from which 
alone morality can receive its sanctions. 

Religion and morality, then, although 
denied to be legitimate objects of the 
State as ends, come in as means to other 
ends. But religion and morality, when 
they are not regarded as ends in them- 
selves, cease to be truly religion and mo- 
rality. They do, undoubtedly, when 
pure, tend to protect property, to secure 
trom personal violence, &c.; but then 
this is an incident, and not of their es- 
sence. When called in aid, therefore, 
for such purposes alone, they will not be 
pure; they come not in their true nature, 
and must inevitably degenerate into some- 
thing of a lower species. We have 
i however, that the State must 

ave religion and morality, as means for 
the successful accomplishment of its 
physical purposes. But it cannot have 
them as efiective means, without recog- 
nizing them as ends, before it employs 
them as means. Therefore, finally, the 
State must neglect even the highest phys- 
ical good of men, or it must be a religious 
and moral agent, in the absolute and not 
merely mediate use of the terms—Q. E. D. 

Let us apply this to a case easily im- 
agined, and which, as a little know- 
ledge of the history of our own country 
may show, has actually happened. A 
company of religious persons, professing 
the Christian faith, are cast upon a cer- 
tain locality, on which js to arise a true 
State, and a corresponding system of law. 
Although deeply religious, yet, in found- 
ing their State, we may suppose them to 
have regard, in the first place, to the 
physical well-being of themselves and 
their posterity. Familiarity with the 
letter and spirit of the Word of God, a 
deep knowledge of themselves and of 
human nature, satisfy them that this ean 
never be effectually secured by the mere 
letter of any system of jurisprudence, 
without the life imparted to it by a true 
morality, containing a true appeal to the 
conscience, and resting on those sanc- 
tions from an invisible world, which we 
denominate religion ;—the conscience, or 
moral sense, never being truly affected, 
unless by considerations connected with 
the eternal and the immutable. 

Such being the case, would they not 
be required, even on the physical hy- 
pothesis, to make the conservation of this 
morality and this religion one of the 
great objects of the State’s care, and to 
fence them round by all the guards that 
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could be devised. We see not how there 
can be any escape from this conclusion 
even on the lower hypothesis which our 
argument required, but which we have 
wronged these good men in adopting on 
their behalf, instead of supposing them 
to have had supreme reference to religion, 
as an end, and not as a means to some- 
thing below itself. .Would they not be 
bound, on this supposition, to keep out 
all influences foreign or hostile to the ac- 
quisition of those habits and those prin- 
ciples; or, in other words, to keep out 
atheism and infidelity with far more 
rigor than they would exercise towards 
the man who injured the present physi- 
cal health by poisoning wells, or by the 
sale of bad provisions? And that, too, 
if they should choose thus to regard it, 
on physical grounds; because the one pro- 
duces a physical mischief, comparatively 
partial, temporary, and easily remedied, 
while the other gives birth to an evil 
ever tending to reproduce itself, and to 
render all prevention of itself and its 
temporal consequences more and more 
difficult, until this moral pestilence has 
caused the final destruction of that phys- 
ical system into which it is allowed “to 
eat like a canker.” Now suppose that 
there should come into their society an 


avowed atheist, claiming free discussion, 
and contending that he has the same right 
to inculcate his sentiments that another 
has to circulate the pious and religious 


tract. To state the case in the most fa- 
vorable light, let us imagine him no vul- 
gar, scoffing blasphemer, but one who 
assumes to make use of serious philo- 
sophical argument. In the light of the 
above principles, what must be the reply 
of those whose retreat is thus invaded ? 
Might they not say to him—Here is no 
absolute right in the case. Your right 
to discuss matters of this nature must 
depend on the right or wrong, the good 
or bad tendencies of the matters them- 
selves. We refuse to listen to you our- 
selves, and we forbid your speaking to 
our children. We say this as heads of 
single families, and as the civil guardi- 
ans of associated families. You are a 
worse offender, even against the physical 
good of society, than the man we 
have punished for selling unwholesome 
provisions, and that, too, not on the 
ground that you are directly destroying 
the moral health of the soul: this posi- 
tion we might take, but we would rather 
place ourselves on one that comes nearer 
to the standard of your own right and 
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wrong. Your doctrine, in its ultimate 
effects, as we conceive, would be the 
means of multiplying the number of 
those who would be reckless of man’s 
physical good ; and your poison for the 
soul eaeld exbibis its final effect in the 
destruction of the body. We forbid your 
teaching our children that there is no 
God. If guilty of disobedience in this 
respect, we banish you from our State ; 
and if, under pretence of maintaining 
your rights of conscience, you persist in 
returning and committing the offence, we 
shall visit you with such sorer punish- 
ments as the wickedness and most de- 
structive consequences of your crime 
may seem to us to deserve. Our children, 
at all events, must be protected from the 
danger of atheism. If you tell us that 
“error may safely be indulged, provided 
reason is left free to combat it,’ we are 
willing to run no such risk, any more 
than we would permit you to introduce 
among us a pestilential disease, if it were 
in our power to prevent it, simply be- 
cause there may possibly exist among us 
the means of cure. Besides, we are not so 
certain that, in the present state of the hu- 
man race, reason, and religion, and virtue 
would gain as favorable a hearing in the 
minds of the young, when left to them- 
selves, as the allurements of vice and li- 
centious pleasure, aided by the powerful 
auxiliary doctrine that there is no God, 
and, of course, no accountability. Would 
not these men reason correctly? Takin 
their circumstances, as we have sta 
them, can there be discovered any fallacy 
whatever in their premises, or the con- 
clusion to which they are supposed to 
have arrived ? 

Aha! says our man of human rights, 
who has been “ watching for our halt- 
ing,” we knew we should catch you at 
last. Your disguise is off. With all 
your display of candor, and show of ar- 
gument; with all your circumlocutions, 
your cautious and indirect approaches to 
a subject you would not dare to face di- 
rectly, we have all along well known 
where you would finally come out. It 
seems then, you are for reviving blue 
laws, and persecuting men for their re- 
ligious opinions. You would imprison, 
or banish, at least, if you dared not put 
to death, the atheist, or infidel, or blas- 
phemer, or by whatever other name of 
opprobrium you may choose to designate 
the honest and conscientious man who 
denied one particle of your narrow creed. 

We admit, in all seriousness, that there 
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is some difficulty in parrying such an at- 
tack as this, or in resisting the argument 
from consequences, which should apply 
the same reasoning, not only to atheism, 
but to deism, to infidelity in all its aspects, 
to liberalism also, to transcendentalism, to- 
gether with the various shades and differ- 
ences of Christian sects, until there was 
included everything which the most 
bigoted religionist might deem hostile to 
the true interests of mankind. We are 
aware with what force all this may be 
retorted, by a skillful antagonist, and yet 
it is hard to discover the fallacy which 
led us, in the above case, to the odious 
and unpopular conclusion. 
In reference to such a state of society 
as we have been just considering, homo- 
eneous as to race, and of like religious 
aith, we cannot help regarding it as 
strictly and inevitably applicable. If 
men thus believed and felt, it would cer- 
tainly be not only their duty, but their 
highest duty, to make the uncorrupted 
preservation, to their posterity, of that 
religion and that morality, the most 
sacred object of their political institu- 
tions ; and we have seen that they might 
consistently do this on grounds that were 
irrespective of the interests of a future 
life, except so far as a regard to these 


latter should be —— as means for 


the promotion of p 
present world. 

In maintaining such a conclusion, it 
— be inferred thatvevery nation ought 
to be homogeneous, or, in other words, 
strictly a gens, and keep itself so; that 
it ought to have one pure religious faith, 
as the national sou! ; and that the State 
had become too large, or had assumed an 
unnatural heterogeneous and self-de- 
structive character, when it had within 
its bosom different races and creeds, 
fundamentally varying in respect to the 
highest truths. The same position may 
also be assumed, in respect to one true 
and pure code of morals. It would even 
be applicable to a philosophy regarded as 
presenting the true elements of a state of 
well-being ; and this, too, on the ground, 
that when differences of opinion on an 
subject are viewed as of no account, it 
must be because the subject itself has 
come to be regarded as one of utter in- 
difference. - 

But we would frankly admit the im- 
mense difficulties that, in given circum- 
stances, may lie in the way of reducing 
this fair theory to practice. We must 
not run into an error similar to that of 


ysical good in the 
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the opposing school, although in the op- 
posite extreme, and regard as a self-evi- 
dent matter of duty, what they, on the 
other hand, would treat as an infringe- 
ment of human rights, too palpable to be 
discussed. It is sufficient, in the present 
stage of our argument, to say, that we 
are not such a nation as has been des- 
cribed. We have in all these respects 
most serious disorders, which, however, 
8 ultimately be the means of great 
and unmingled good. The rigid doctrine 
laid down in our supposed case, although 
it may seem faultless in theory, cannot, 
in its full extent, or in anything like its 
full extent, be applied to our present state. 
We may lawfully make an effort to prevent 
the diversity becoming greater ; but as at 
present constituted, even in our separate 
State polities, we resemble more a conge- 
ries of tribes, and tongues, and religions, 
than one single homogeneous people. 
We believe that there is a disposition to 
assimilate ; that there is also, in every 
mixed people, if unaffected by continual 
outward disturbing causes, a natural ten- 
dency to nationalism in race and religion, 
as well as in language. We have good 
ounds for hoping that this feeling and 
ove of nationality, which God has given 
for the highest purposes, may in time— 
if not sooner destroyed by them—blend 
into one these internal discords, and pro- 
duce one common, well-attempered har- 
mony. This must be the result, or the 
State is gone ; for history has repeatedly 
shown that a nation cannot long exist 
composed of heterogeneous, unharmoniz- 
ing elements. May we not, however, 
believe that something better is reserved 
for us, and that for some glorious finale 
of national harmony, Providence has 
brought into combination, and preserved 
in combination, our apparent Babel ? 
Whilst, however, we admit all the dif- 
ficulties of our present position, there is 
no need so to magnify them, as to do 
away altogether the all-important princi- 
ple tor which we contend, and for which 
we would ever zealously contend, as the 
pv element of national life, never to be 
ost sight of or abandoned, although the 
difficulties were to be a thousand fold 
greater than they really are. We have 
not the homogeneity of the Puritans, ei- 
ther in Church or State ; and yet we still 
have that without which no nation can 
long exist, rs more thana body without 
a soul—namely, a national religion. Let 
no one be alarmed at this, or call up the 
dreaded ideas of Church and State, of 
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fire and faggots, with all the horrors 
of the Romish inquisition. We are not 
now discussing the question as involving 
merely an abstract principle ; neither are 
we recommending any new and peculiar 
feature in legislation. We are dealing 
with matters of fact. We speak of a 
fixed fact, as Mr. Cushing would style it, 
which is fundamental even to our consti- 
tution or fundamental law, and which 
legislation must recognize, either by way 
of countenancing or opposing—a fixed 
fact, towards which the general course 
and spirit of the law cannot be neutral, 
even although it may never have been the 
subject of specific enactment in the statute 
book. This fact is, that we are, as yet, 
a Christian nation. Whatever may be 
our other differences, we meet on the 
broad ground of a common professed 
Christianity ; not in the narrow sense of 
being established by law, but as forming 
the basis on which the law itself is esta- 
blished. We say this, not merely because 
it is the religion of a majority. We all 
know that it is far more. Such is its 
universality that there is no impropriety 
in calling it the creed of the nation, even 
on the score of numbers. But in another 
aspect it may with still more propriety be 
called the national religion. It is as yet, 
and notwithstanding all the efforts of infi- 
delity and false philosophy, the quicken- 
ing spirit of our institutions. It enters 
into the habits and modes of thinking of 
our people. Although very seldom men- 
tioned in the statute book, it pervades it 
as an invisible spiritual atmosphere. It 
is recognized in the oath, in the yet pre- 
vailing ideas of punishment, in statutes 
against various species of immorality, 
and in the yet continued observance, by 
our legislative, judicial and executive au- 
tiforities, of a sacred day. We reckon 
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not among these the proclamations of 
our governors for days of fasting and 
thanksgiving, nor the practice of daily 
rayer in our legislative assemblies. 

hese are mere incidental matters, and 
do not, like the others, so enter into the 
very spirit of our institutions, that they 
cannot be removed without violent dis- 
ruptions extending through the whole 
system. The first, by being put upon 
the ground of recommendations merely, 
would look rather like a denial of reli- 
gion as being actually a part or rather 
the foundation of the law; and the prac- 
tice and mode of appointing Congres- 
sional Chaplains from party office-seek- 
ers and on party grounds, would, unless 
greatly reformed, better exhibit our na- 
tional Christianity in the breach than in 
the observance of the custom. But what 
is of far more account than this, Christi- 
anity furnishes the sanctions to our laws ; 
it is taken as an avowed guide by the 
best of our legislators ; it enters into the 
reasonings of our Courts, both from the 
bench and the bar. It is associated with 
our most sacred historical reminiscences. 
It was the avowed and cherished religion 
of our fathers. It has never, as yet, been 
repudiated by their sons. Our national 
existences were most certainly founded 
upon it as the common law of the mother 
country, and this foundation has never 
been expressly or impliedly removed by 
any positive legislation of an opposing 
kind. To speak against it, to revile it, 
or to attempt to bring it into disrepute, has 
been declared by our supreme judicial 
authority an offence indictable at common 
law, on the ground that whoever assails 
Christianity assails the foundations of 
the law itself; and that, therefore, the 
punishment of such a crime by the law 
is an act of self-defence.* 





* We feel that we have been guilty of no extravagance in the utterance of these sen- 


timents, when we recollect that they are in substance the same with those maintained 
by Daniel Webster in his famous speech on the Girard Will case, before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We hope, also, that our Democratic Whigs will not be 
offended, (to avoid Loco-foco censure on these points we have no great anxiety,) if we 
refer to that good old federalist and most healthy-minded jurist, the venerable Chancel- 
lor Kent. e do this with the more confidence because his decision, embodying the 
sentiments above expressed, is yet unrepealed and unreversed, and therefore the exist- 
ing law of our State. We refer to the case of the People vs. Ruggles, viii. Johnson’s 
Reports, p. 290. Judge Kent, in his decision in this case, declared that “* Christianity in 
its enlarged sense, as a religion revealed and taught in the Bible, is part and parcel of 
the law of the land. The statute for preventing immorality (he continues) consecrates 
the first day of the week as holy time, and considers the violation of it as immoral. 
The act concerning oaths recognizes the common law mode of administering an oath by 
laying the hand on and kissing the gospel. Surely, then, we are bound to conclude that 
those wicked and malicious words, writings and actions, which go to vilify those gos- 
pels, continue, as at common law, to be an offence against the public peace and safety. 
They are inconsistent with the reverence due the oath, and tend to lessen, in the public 
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We are, then, still a religious people. 
We havea national creed—and weare not 
yet, in this respect, an exception among 
all other nations of ancient or modern 
times. That national religion is the 
Christian. The mere fragments of open 
and avowed infidel sects no more militate 
against this conclusion, or take away our 
national Christian character, than the 
fact that there may be a few monatchists 
prs us should justly prevent our being 
styled a republican nation, or the few 
foreign dialects in our land should forbid 
the Anglo-Saxon from being regarded as 
our national language. 

This, then, being matter of fact, not 
created by law, but being fundamental to 
the law itself—(and we take the term here 
in its largest sense, as including not only 
written constitutions and statutes, butalso 
all that enters into what may be styled the 
legal life or action of our political organ- 
ism)—legislation, as we have said, or the 
general course of our government, can no 
more be indifferent or neutral in respect 
to it, than in regard to any other import- 
ant national fact which enters deeply 
into the thoughts, feelings, customs, the 
inner and outer life of the great and al- 
most universal body of the people. It is 
fundamental to the constitution as the 
constitution is fundamental to the laws. 
Legislation has not created this fact, as 
we have observed ; but it is this which, 
in a great measure, makes legislation 
what it is. We may'very truly say, that 
very few of our institutions would have 
been what they now are, if our ancestors, 
who have transmitted them to us, had 
not been Christians. This being so, we 
are, as a nation, compelled to make our 
choice in respect to it. 

The prime sophism of the opposing 
school is found in the premise so modestly 
and quietly assumed by them, that there 
can be, either in a State or an individual, 
or in a State any more than in an indi- 
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vidual, a position of indifference between 
religion and irreligion, or, as the issue is 
now made up for us, between Christi- 
anity and infidelity. It may occupy a 
middle ground, or a position of indiffer- 
ence between various sects of a com- 
mon fundamental faith; especially if 
their differences relate not so much to 
those religious doctrines of national ac- 
countability, national retribution, and in- 
dividual obligation, as to rights and forms 
and modes of worship. But this is far 
from being the relation of those two 
great antagonistic principles, which, in 
these latter days, are so desperately striv- 
ing for the dominion of the human soul, 
and pressing every other influence into 
the conflict. These have no common 
region on which to locate the punctum 
indifferens. Between these there can be 
no peace. Eternal strife must be the law 
of both, until one or the other is finally 
made to yield; and no institution that is 
not utterly alien to humanity can long 
maintain even an apparent neutrality be- 
tween them. Infidelity is not a variety, 
but the antithesis, of belief. It is not now 
even a sect of what is styled natural re- 
ligion. One must be a very superficial 
student of the philosophical history of 
the last century, not to have seen, that 
this has had its day, and has passed 
away forever. There is no more any 
such thing as religious or moral deism. 
As the smoke of former conflicts clears 
up, we see the two mortal foes beginning 
to assume their true forms, and their true 
positions. It is Christianity and Athe- 
ism every day taking a position of more 
direct antagonism, and marshaling their 
forces face to face. Infidelity is ela 
assuming this form of atheism, althou 

there may be an attempt to disguise the 
transition under a transcendental panthe 
ism, or what may more appropriately be 
described as a seeming religious natural- 
ism. The question is fast coming down 





mind, its religious sanction.” After showing, most conclusively, that the free toleration 
which the constitution allows of religious or irreligious belief, is not at all inconsistent 
with the national recognition of Christianity, he thus proceeds—*‘ Nor are we bound by 
any expressions in the constitution, as some have strangely supposed, either not to punish 
at all, or to punish indiscriminately like attacks upon the religion of Mahomet and the 
Grand Lama; and for this plain reason, that we are a Christian people, and the morality 
of the country is deeply engrafted upon Christianity, and not upon the doctrines or 
worship of these.impostors.” Again, in ‘another part of the same admirable decision, he 
continues—‘* And shall we form an exception, in this respect, to the rest of the civil- 
ized world? No government among any of the polished nations of antiquity, and none 
of the institutions of modern Europe (a single and monitory case excepted) ever haz- 
arded such a bold experiment upon the solidity of the public morals, as to permit with 
impunity and under the sanction of their tribunals, the general religion of the country 
to be openly insulted and defamed. The very idea of jurisprudence with the ancient 
lawgivers and philosophers embraced the religion of the country. Jurisprudentia 
est divinarum atque humanarum rerum notitia.—Cicero de Leg., 12.” 
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to this—Bible, or no Bible—Reve'ation, 
or blank irreligion. As well might we 
suppose a punctum indifferens, a state of 
indifference, or some tert.wm quid, between 
being and not-being. There never wasa 
case to which our Saviour’s declaration 
was more applicable—« He that is not for 
me is against me, and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth abroad.” 

Let us carefully analyze these positions 
that are of late revived and put forth 
with so much boldness. ‘The law,” 
says one, ‘“ knows no religion ; the State 
has no concern with matters of faith.” 
The State, then, knows no God, no retri- 
bution, and, of course, no true morality. 
It does not exist as a moral and respon- 
sible agent. There is, aside from the 
merest expediency, no real right and 
wrong in any of its acts. In the regu- 
lation of its conduct towards its own 
citizens, or towards other States, it re- 
cognizes no considerations drawn from the 
invisible, the eternal, and the immutable. 
In its highest proceedings it has relation 
only to the temporary, the expedient, 
the economical. It has nothing to do 
with principle. It has no conscience, 
no duties, no accountability; for each 
of these when carried out. to their le- 
gitimate limits must terminate in the 
recognition of a spiritual and supernatu- 
ral world, together with an invisible 
government, of which—as the fountain 
of all other legitimate governments—the 
law is Eternal Truth, and the lawgiver 
the Eternal God. 

Of all nations we most need the se- 
curity to human rights, which can alone 
be drawn from considerations like these. 
Of all people on the face of the earth, we 
have the most need of a national con- 
science to regulate, and keep steady to 
the law of right, that sovereign power 
which nowhere is so absolute as among 
ourselves. Nothing could more strik- 
ingly show the value of this doctrine of 
a national accountability as a vital part 
of the national religion, than the manner 
in which the most important measures are 
discussed by some who would be thought 
to be our greatest men. We havea most 
clear illustration of this in a late speech 
delivered by one who has been a candi- 
date for the highest and most responsible 
station, and who aspires to become the 
executive organ of the nation’s will. The 
scene to which we refer is before that 


most dignified body, which, of all others, 
should represent the pure and abstract 
reason of the State, or that “* mind with- 
out passion,” which the master spirit of 
antiquity gives as the truest definition of 
law. It is before that department of our 
national organism, where, whatever may 
be the fluctuating and irrational desires of 
the popular mass, there should ever be a 
communion with eternal truth and eter- 
nal righteousness—a department, which, 
as performing the office of head to the 
body, should be ever employed in keeping 
in order, instead of exciting, the more 
animal and irrational portions of the 
system, It is in fact before our national 
BovAy, or assembly of wise men, our 
Senate, our eldership—a body supposed 
to be raised far above all the disturbing 
influences which operate on the rest of the 
community—a body which the people, 
with a wise self-distrust, are supposed 
to have selected to think for them, and 
not merely to represent their most un- 
reasoning propensities. The orator is 
one of these very elders of the land, who, 
according to Tully’s noble definition of 
the Legislator and the Judge, should be 
ever lex loguens, the speaking organ of 
the law and the conscience of the State. 
Such is the scene, and such the speaker. 
The subject is the awfully solemn one of 
war, with all the tremendous conse- 
quences that must follow a deadly strife 
between two of the most powerful 
nations on the earth. Now, what may 
be supposed to be the nature of this 
speech, and of the considerations appealed 
to? It is just such, we reply, as might 
be expected from some common ha- 
ranguer addressing a democratic mass- 
meeting in the Park. It abounds in the 
most trivial, yet mischievous declamation, 
adapted and designed to enkindle into 
action all the elements of party and na- 
tional animosity. It addresses itself to 
the most animal and irrational part of 
our nature. Itis full of appeals to our 
absurd and excessive national vanity. It 
repeats, ad nauseam, the most stale de- 
clarations of patriotism, designed only to 
disguise the most reckless demagoguism ; 
ee indulges, from beginning to end, in 
the most empty gasconade about natzonal 
honor. Nowhere, however, is there the 
least allusion to such a thing asa national 
conscience, or a national moral accounta- 
bility.* 





* As this article was originally intended 


for the January number of the American 


Review, reference was had to an event then fresh in the minds of its readers, and 


which, it is presumed, is not yet forgotten. 


Since that time, much has taken place to 


show the truth of the views here presented, and the immense importance of what we 
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On such an occasion and on a subject 
so very #rious, it would not, we think, 
have been out of place, or have subjected 
the speaker.to the dreaded imputation of 
cant, to have made some allusion to the 
eternal principles of right and wrong, or 
to an invisible power who holds in his 
hands the destinies of the State, and 
whose holy attributes demand as much 
the punishment of nativnal wickedness 
as of individual offences ; a power that 
will hold us to a strict account in regard 
to the righteousness or recklessness of 

roceedings so solemn as those which 
involve the question of peace or war. 
But not a syllable of all this, although 
it would have so well become the time 
and place. Even a hint that he felt the 
force of any such considerations might 
have subjected his democracy to the sus- 
picions of the Empire Club, and thereby 
essentially marred his prospect of reach- 
ing the goal of his ambition. Oh! how 
humiliating the thought that the destinies 
of the many millions who compose this 
great nation, should be the stakes of such 
gamblers and such games as these! 

{n connection with this digression, we 
may here notice that most abominable 
maxim—Our country, right or wrong— 
a maxim which would make those to be 
a nation’s best friends, who are, in fact, 
her most deadly foes. Let there be 
planned any scheme ever so reckless or 
unprincipled ; let it be taken up as was 
the case with the late measure for the 
annexation of Texas, from the lowest 
and most dishonest of political motives ; 
its consummation, or even its partial 
consummation, is thought at once to take 
the case out of the high court of con- 
science. A timid opposition are by 
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means of this maxim, whipped into a 
reluctant support of the basest of mea- 
sures ; and that, too, when these measures 
have been contrived for this very purpose 
of putting them in a position where, if 
they dare to remonstrate, they may be 
made the objects of popular odium. 
The precedent is employed to give sanc- 
tion to another case of the same kind, 
yet still more atrocious, and those who 
would appeal to right and conscience are 
insultingly warned in the language of a 
famous Virginia statesman, * not to burn 
their fingers by opposing another war,” 
or to take a position of seeming opposi- 
tion to the national interest. Seeming 
opposition we say, for what’ man, 
whose intellect is in healthy union with 
his moral sense, does not see that they 
are the real and truest friends of their 
country who strive to maintain these 
stern ideas of national accountability, and 
to keep alivea belief in the moral and 
religious relation of the State to the in- 
visible and the eternal ? 

Our legislative and judicial bodies, we 
have said, should represent the pure 
reason and conscience of the State. We 
should be more rational in our collective 
than in our individual acts: the animal 
nature should disappear as we ascend to 
those higher parts of our political organ- 
ism, where all should be calm, pure, and 
abstract from the turbulence, perverse- 
ness, selfishness and irrationality of in- 
dividual passions. But alas! when the 
doctrine of a religious national account- 
ability and of a national conscience is 
dropt out of our political creed, we be- 
come far more animalized in our public 
than in our private relations. Opinions 
are put forth by the legislator in regard 





have styled a national conscience, or religious sense of accountability for acts dune in a 
national as well as an individual capacity. What reasons and motives have been 
most prominently assigned and urged for the adopting this or that course, on the most 
important questions affecting the nation’s highest good? Take as a test some of the 
leading papers of both political parties, and what conclusion must any candid foreigner, 
who had no other sources of informaton, have come to respecting the state of our 
national affairs. Surely he must have regarded those who profess to be our leading 
men, in no higher light than reckless gamblers playing with the most vital interests of 
twenty millions of people. Much of the very language employed has been drawn from 
this desperate and abandoned profession. Instead of manly, high-souled, and religious 
reasoning on those most solemn questions that have lately arisen, we hear everywhere 
that such a candidate for the Presidency “‘ has made an injurious move ;” another 
‘* has played the wrong card ;” this statesman has “ made a very foolish throw of the 
dice ;’ and another has “ suffered himself to be checkmated.” Such a party too, it is 
said, once got itself “in @ false position,’ and became unpopular; right or wrong, 
then, it must take better care next time, and not suffer its adversaries to “‘ get the whip- 
row,” or “ distance it in the race for popular favor.” In such a race the professedly 
conservative party itself, instead of performing its appropriate restraining office, only in- 
creases the mischief by accelerating the velocity of radicalism—thus becoming a rival 
instead of an antagonist, and making it actually worse than if it had had no competitor. 
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to public acts, which he would blush to 
avow, as rules of conduct, in his social 
intercourse with his fellow-men. It is 
thus that a body politic, composed of in- 
dividuals who, in their private and sepa- 

te relations, are not wholly reckless of 
right, becomes, in the mass, one huge, fe- 
rocious, myriad-headed an7mal,—a bellua 
centiceps, unprincipled, irrational, irre- 
ligious,—a blind and furious Typhon— 


*Exaroyxdpnvov dciov sépag 

Spepdvaias youpnraios Cupifov oovov. 
Now this should be just the other way 3 
and when those sacred ideas to which we 
have referred, are cherished as a vital 

rt of the national religion, and as abid- 
ing in the national moral sense—when 
the public mind is thoroughly imbued 
with them, and legislators truly strive to 
render the law and public acts what they 
ought to be, namely, the expression, not 
of the animal passions, but of the pure 
and abstract reason of the body politic— 
then it is that we become more true, more 
rational, and, in the best sense, more hu- 
man, in our corporate than in our indi- 
vidual character. Asa necessary conse- 
quence, too, of such a state of things, 
law and government, having in them- 
selves something fixed, abiding, and, as 
we may say, allied to the eternal, do 
then perform their true office ; not simply 
in the mere prevention of crime, but in 
educating, humanizing, elevating, ren- 
dering Jess animal, less selfish, more 
moral, more conscientious, and. more 
religious, our individual nature. The 
State thus, instead of demoralizing, exer- 
cises a most healthy influence on the pri- 
vate character, by being to us a nursery 
of right principles, and its history a 
store-house of truly virtuous and heroic 
reminiscences. 

But, to return from our long, yet we 
trust not irrelevant, digression, we con- 
tinue our argument by saying, that if the 
State, according to the new philosophy, 
need recognize no God, it can only be 
because, in fact, there is no God for the 
State,—no power higher than itself which 
may punish it for its wrong doings, give 
it prosperity, or terminate its existence, 
when it fails to promote the highest good 
of men. “It would indeed be mon- 
strous,” as Dr. Arnold has well observed, 
that the ultimate earthly power in hu- 
man life should be destitute of a sense 
of right and wrong. Yet this is the in- 
evitable conclusion from the positions 
laid down by some, withas much cool- 
ness, as if they never had been and never 


cculd be disputed. If there is no God 
for the State, then there is none for the 
individual: if, then, the one has no 
moral accountability, neither has the 
other: if there is no eternal justice, and 
no eternal right and wrong which the 
former can recognize, neither can they 
exist for man in respect to his individual 
actions. If there is such an account- 
ability and such a morality, then the 
whole question is conceded; religion 
comes in as the necessary and inevitable 
consequence. 

“It is inquired,” says a late writer, 
“Can a State exist which recognizes no 
religion?” A most grave question, cer- 
tainly, and requiring for its solution all 
the light furnished by history, from the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah down 
to the wreck of States and constitutions 
exhibited in the frenzied scenes of the 
French Revolution. Our own brief ex- 
periment of sixty years—even admitting 
for the sake of argument that our institu- 
tions are really grounded on the principle 
of indifference to all religion—is far too 
short to be trusted in the examination of 
a point so vital as this. How, then, does 
the oracular authority, to whom we just 
referred, approach this solemn inquiry 
which he thus suggests. We refer to 
this writer as the best representative, to 
our knowledge, of a very large and per- 
haps increasing class of reasoners. Does 
he modestly acknowledge the great and 
real difficulties of the subject? Does he 
at all admit that it is not always easy 
to discriminate between the limits of the 
political, the moral and religious; al- 
though he himself, and the school to 
which he belongs, might feel themselves 
warranted in denying their intimate and 
essential union? Does he at all allow 
that there may be some weight of argu- 
ment on the opposite side, and that it has 
been maintained by minds as acute and 

werful as the world had ever known? 

t us see in how grave a manner he 
presents his views on so grave a theme. 
“ Can the State,” says he, “ exist which 
recognizes no religion? J answer (he 
replies to his own interrogatory) that it 
can as well as if it do not recognize 
music. One is no more the natural off- 
spring of the human mind than the other, 
Indeed, the State might as well ordain a 
tune as a religious exercise, and a few 
fragments or notes of that tune, as a few 
fragments of any particular religious 
faith.” This, then, is reasoning! This is 
what our cotemporaries of the Democratic 
Review would style “a most comprehen- 
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sive and searching examination of first 
principles !” Even should we admit that 
the two subjects could, for a moment, be 
placed on a par, does this poor imitator 
of the vulgar infidel ribaldry, know that 
one who was not only the greatest states- 
man of antiquity, but also one of the 
most ardent lovers of republican freedom 
the world has ever seen, did not think 
even the regulation of music, and its great 
influence for good or evil upon the minds 
and habits of the people, beneath the care 
of the State.* 
We do not contend that legislation 
should regulate religious exercises or reli- 
ious tunes. We maintain, on the other 
| ar that religion—revealed religion, 
Christianity—should regulate legislation. 
If, however, the State cannot be indiffer- 
ent to religion in theory, neither can it 
be so in practice. The infidel modestly 
asks that his opinions shall be regarded 
as entitled to equal favor with Christian- 
ity. There might be some plausibility in 
this, if those who advocate his doctrine 
bore anything like a reasonable ratio to 
«ne number of professed believers; and 
if, in that case, parties being nearly 
equally divided, some middle position of 
neutrality might be found between reli- 
gion and irreligion, or between Chris- 
tianity and his own negations. To pre- 
sent the matter in the best light for his 


claim, we will suppose the parties to be 
thus nearly balanced, and admit that it is 


to be a question of number. Even on 
this basis, he asks by far too much. He 
demands that the State should favor him. 
Both sides cannot be gratified, and he 
insists that the decision should be against 
religion. To show that this is a fair 
statement, we present the issue in the 
very language of the school. The State 
must say religion, or no religion. Be- 
tween these there is no middle ground, as 
between varying sects professing to hold, 
in the main, a common faith. The be- 
liever implores the State to adopt the 
first, the infidel insists upon the latter al- 
ternative. But why, since both cannot 
be gratified, should the latter gain the 
day? Why should the oath be taken 
from the statute book, the Bible banished 
from our schools, all allusion to a reveal- 
ed divine law be interdicted to our courts 
and legislative bodies,—why, in short, 
should all connection between the visible 
and invisible state (of which religion, as 
its very etymology imports, is the bond) 
be severed to please him? Why, we 
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ask—since one or the other must be 
favored—is his claim in any respect supe- 
rior, even although they might be equal 
or nearly equal in numbers? But how 
utterly preposterous does this appear, in 
connection with what we know to be 
the fact, namely, that the party which 
makes these high claims is the merest 
fragment of our population. Let us apply 
the favorite language of this sect, (as pre- 
sented by the author to whom we have 
referred as one of their best representa- 
tives,) and turn their batteries directly 
against themselves. “If the State,” say 
they, “take into favor the opinions of the 
majority, it tyrannizes over the religion 
of the minority. If it establishes the re- 
ligion of the Christian, it offends the 
infidel.” We accept the issue. If, then, 
the State takes into favor the opinions of 
the minority, and that, too, one of the 
smallest minorities, and those opinions, 
moreover, very bad opinions, by what 
shall we characterize its conduct towards 
the large majority? If the State expressly 
or impliedly gives countenance to the 
doctrines of the small band of infidels, 
may we not say that it is justly * offen- 
sive” to the Christian ? 

But hold, says the infidel ; you entirely 
misstate the true points in issue. We 
only ask for impartiality and indifference, 
or that the State shall take a middle 
ground between us. Without adverting 
farther to the modesty of this demand on 
the score of numbers, and the violation 
of all geometrical proportion in requiring 
exactly a middle ground between two 
— so very unequal, we say, and we 

ave proved, that no such middle ground 
exists. The State must lean to one side 
or the other. You forget that indifference 
is your professed creed—a creed, too, for 
which you are as zealous and ofttimes as 
fanatical as the most ultra sectarian. 
You maintain, as your tenets, that the 
State has no God, no religion, and of 
course no true morality in any proper 
sense of thatterm. Christians take ground 
directly opposite. You insist that your 
dogma shall be favored ; in other words 
that the State shall act upon it, as though 
as far as regards its judicial, legislative, 
and executive action, it were true that 
there is no God, no religion, no morality. 
You thus do, in fact, maintain that your 
doctrine should be established as a settled 
axiom of government, however offensive 
it may be to the vast Christian majority. 
Men, too, who probably would be greatly 





* Cicero De Leg. II. 15. 
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offended at the name of infidel, and who 
speak loftily at times of the moral senti- 
ments—men who have much to say of 
« reverence for the infinite mystery,” and 
who talk of “the higher order of reli- 
gious questions,” as they would of the 
higher mathematics—such men show 
their sympathetic instincts by making for 

ou the same claim, and would even urge 
it as a great and liberal concession, on 
the part of a belief which so much tran- 
scends our poor and ordinary Chris- 
tianity. 

One would suppose that so wretched 
a sophism as is contained in this doc- 
trine of indifference, and the manner in 
which it is maintained by so changing 
the terms of one of the premises as to 
include the infidel among ordinary reli- 
gious sects, could deceive nobody ; yet, 
probably, there is no one single dogma 
which is now exerting so pernicious an 
influence. And then this claim toa calm, 
philosophic neutrality, as though well- 
known history had not furnished the most 
startling evidence, that infidelity, and 
even atheism, when triumphant, and ina 
condition to act out their real natures, 
have a fanaticism, a bigotry, a ferocious, 
persecuting spirit, such as false religious 
feeling—fierce as it has been at times— 
had never engendered. As is most truly 
remarked by that keen observer of hu- 
man nature, the gifted author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, “ There 
cannot be a greater imprudence than to 
believe that the suavity, the tolerance, 
the bland indifference, and the affected 
liberality, which are now the garb of the 
infidel spirit, belong to it by nature, or 
would be retained a day after it had no- 
thing to fear from its rival.” 

Under such a view of the matter, can 
we doubt, that if this principle is carried 
out to its ultimate extent, both in theory 
and ‘practice,—if it is successfully main- 
tained that the action of the State is to 
have no reference to any religious sanc- 
tions, and that the holy day of our reli- 
gion is to be publicly desecrated, as a 
practical confirmation of the doctrine,—if 
the oath is to be banished from our 
courts, to please those who believe in no 
God,—if law is to be stripped of the in- 
herent ideas of penalty and retribution, 
to please those who regard it as making 
no appeal to the conscience,—can we 
doubt (in reference to these questions, so 
rapidly coming up, and on which the 
State must soon take sides, either for or 
against), that a decision such as the infi- 


del wants and demands, would be favor- 
ing the worst, the most irreligious, and 
as yet, to appearance, one of the smallest 
sects in the land. Who, also, that is ac- 
quainted with the silent, yet certain in- 
fluence of law and political institutions, 
upon the moral sense, either for good or 
evil, and how necessarily the mind is 
affécted, even from infancy, by what it 
is practically led to regard as the sove- 
reign rule of civil conduct—who, we 
say, that understands this, can believe, 
that individual effort in churches and pri- 
vate schools can, without special and 
miraculous divine aid, withstand that 
most powerful bias to unbelief, which 
such a spectacle of affected indifference, 
yet real hostility, on the part of the State, 
must produce in the individual mind? 
No! There is, there can be no neutrality 
here. This is the great point we are so 
anxious to impress upon the mind of 
this, as yet, Christian community. There 
can be no real neutrality. The infidel 
knows it well. On this subject he has 
an instinct most keen, in discovering the 
means of its advantage. He understands 
full well the immense aid which such a 
position when carried out, on the part 
of the State, into all its practical details, 
must give him, in his controversy with 
Christianity. He laughs at the influence 
of the nursery, when he knows how soon 
the young and tender faith, before it 
reaches the vigor of manhood, will be 
confronted with the doctrine, that the 
State knows no God—no religion—no 
oath—no holy time—no true accounta- 
bility—no eternal, immutable morality ; 
and that, in its bearing upon the indi- 
vidual Jife, in the infliction of punish- 
ment, it knows no appeal to the con- 
science. 

But who or what is to judge of the 
matter of fact, whether, in truth, we are 
a Christian and not an infidel or atheist- 
ical nation? The State itself we reply. 
{t must judge, and cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility. It must decide either one 
way or the other—either for or against. 
It must be determined by that power 
which, in its healthy state, we have 
styled the national conscience—that in- 
visible influence, which, whether good 
or bad, moral or immoral, religious or 
irreligious, Christian or anti-Christian, 
diffuses itself through all the institutions 
of a people, affecting in innumerable ways 
both their public and private, their po- 
litical and their individual character. It 
is most absurd to say, then, that the 
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spirit and general course of legislation 
can have no regard to this fixed fact, 
or that they can “let the matter entirely 
alone,” leaving it just where they found 
it. They cannot “let 2 alone.” Ad- 
mitting that the direct application of re- 
ligion and morality, or their most prac- 
tical teaching should be left to confeder- 
ated individual, in distinction from po- 
litical, actions, even then, we contend, 
the State must be in harmony with it ; 
above all, it must assume no attitude of 
indifference towards it. 

When we speak of there being a re- 
ligion of the State, and of Christianity 
being that religion, it is not meant that 
all its doctrines have the same relation 
to the political as to the individual life. 
It is mainly in regard to the latter, that 
there arises that distinction of sects 
which invests the subject with all its 
apparent difficulties. Even here it is 
certainly of great importance to our true 
political interests, that not only the Chris- 
tian religion generally, but the best and 
purest species of Christianity should be 
universally and cordially embraced. In our 
case, however, the obstacles in the way 
of effecting this are so immense, that a 
very great good must be abandoned to 
avoid a far greater evil. Here is the 
danger of a aa | on the domain of 
the true conscience. We do not say “ the 
rights of conscience,” because the phrase 
is unmeaning. It seems to imply that 
most abominable of all absurdities, as 
well as most mischievous of all senti- 
ments, that men may entertain what 
opinions they please as an inherent right. 
Still less do we mean that most monstrous 
of all paradoxes—a conscientious right to 
be irreligious, or to have no conscience 
at all. 

The State, whether it be owing to our 
peculiar position, or whatever may be 
the cause, cannot, we admit, as a State, 
know the denominational differences that 
most unfortunately divide the Christian 
community. {t can, however, recognize, 
and must recognize, those great truths of 
Christianity, which enter directly into 
what may be called the State religion in 
distinction from what is peculiar in the 
individual alone. It must recognize the 
Almighty God who holds in his hands the 
destinies of nations—the Eternal ELoan, 
or God of the oath, an appeal to whose 
punitive justice must be the ultimate 
sanction of all judicial proceedings, and 
“an end of controversy” in all legal 
strife between man and man. It must ac- 
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knowledge an eternal, immutable, and 
religious morality, which is but another 
name for the inseparable Will and Rea- 
son of a Supreme Personal Deity. It 
must recognize that doctrine of penal 
sanctions and of a true retributive jus- 
tice, both in divine and human law, with- 
out which government has no real foun- 
dation. If these positions be sound, then 
must it also have, as a necessary conse- 
quence, its supernatural revelation, to 
preserve, in this world of sense, an ever 
clear and abiding impression of those 
great first truths, by means of an ac- 
knowledged written standard. And last- 
ly—although here we venture an opinion 
which, as some may think, brings us on 
that oe aco and impracticable ground— 
it must have its holy time, set apart, not 
simply for rest or worship, but for the 
religious and moral instruction of the 
people, and constituting a most important 
and indispensable aid for the conserva- 
tion of its indispensable national creed. 
These, more than any paper constitutions, 
must constitute a nation’s true life. 
Witbout them the experiment is yet to be 
tried—and it may be with the most fear- 
ful results—whether any State can have 
a permanent existence. 

The writer and the School to whom we 
referred, think that the State might as 
well be engaged “ in teaching music and 
ordaining tunes” as in recognizing any 
religion, or the principles of any reli- 
gion.” Let us turn for a moment from 
this most dignified comparison to the 
ret Roman lawyer. Who shall charge 
Tully with being a bigot, or a fanatic? 
Who will dare to affirm that the most 
practical statesman of his day was not a 
good judge of human nature and its 
wants? How much higher and more 
philosophical is his conception of the 
religious nature of the State and of the 
magistracy, than that shallow doctrine of 
the Monticello School, which some re- 
gard as the ne plus ultra, the last and 
greatest attainment of political wisdom. 

* Sit igetur hoc a principio persuasum 
civibus, dominum esse omnium rerum ac 
moderatorem Deum, eaque que gerantur, 
ejus geri judicio ac numine. Utiles autem 
esse opinrones has, quis neget, quum intel- 
ligat quam muita firmentur jurejurando, 
quante salutis sint faderum religiones, 
mp multos divent supplictt metus a sce- 
ere revocarit, quamque SANCTA SIT SOCIE- 
TAS cevium inter ipsos, DEO immortal: tum 


judice tum teste interposito ?” 


* Let this, then, from the beginning be 
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taught to the people, namely, that God is 
the Lord and Governor of all things, and 
that whatsoever things are done are under 
the control of his decision and divine au- 
thority. Who can deny the utility of 
such opinions, when he reflects how 
many things must be confirmed by the 
oath, how much safety there is in the 
religious sanctions of contracts, how 
many the fear of divine retribution calls 
back from crime, and how sacrEep A 
THING SOCIETY RECOMEs, when the im- 
mortal Gop is presented by the law, both 
as judge and witness.”* 
ow different this and many similar 
declarations of the great legislators and 
philosophers of antiquity, from those ab- 
surd and atheistical doctrines of rights, 
which studiously exclude the idea of any 
national allegiance to any power higher 
than the people, trace rights themselves 
io no everlasting fountain of righteous- 
ness aside from the unmeaning concep- 
tion of nature, and look to no divine ori- 
gin of law and civil polity? Such pas- 
sages alone would justify us in urging 
the study of the ancient classics as one 
of the most important departments of 
education, were it for no other purpose, 
that our young men might be led to per- 
ceive how immeasurably higher is the 
ground assumed by them, than that which 
is taken by those, among ourselves, who 
affect totreat with contempt whatever was 
written two thousand years ago. When 
we compare, in these respects, the political 
writings of Cicero and Aristotle, to say 
nothing of Plato, with some such pro- 
ductions as have lately emanated from 
the School against which we contend, we 
cannot mean unjust or too severe the 
indignant declaration of an eloquent wri- 
ter: “What a puny creature is one of 
these moderns placed by the side of the 
heathen nobles, who, according to the 
light of nature, acted consistently. How 
eat their minds; how sound their un- 
erstandings ; how just, how simple, how 
religious, yet how dignified! Now, alas! 
how little, how feeble, how egotistical, 
how elaborate, yet how mean! If the 
very light is perverted into darkness, 
how great is that darkness !” 

The ljarge-minded men of old never 
even dreamed of the possibility of erect- 
ing and maintaining a political structure, 
without grounding it upon the sanctions 
of religion. How should our very souls 
sympathize with them in their greatest 
want, as they mourn over the imperfec- 
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tions of their best religious aids, and the 
consequent failure of all their efforts to 
counteract successfully those influences, 
by means of which the best constructed 
human institutions were constantly fall- 
ing into ruin. How would some of these 
noble spirits have blessed God for the 
light of the gospel, and with what aston- 
ishment would they regard the efforts 
which, after the very light of Heaven is 
shining upon us, are made to declare 
Christianity no part of the law of the 
land, and to prepare the way for obliter- 
ating all its influence on individual minds, 
by denying it any legitimate power over 
man in a corporate or national capacity. 

It may be said, in reply to some of the 
preceding remarks, that the world has 
advanced; man has risen in the scale of 
being; religious sanctions may have 
been necessary to the security of govern- 
ments in past ages; but now “the moral 
sentiments have been fully developed ;” 
in short, man is now prepared for abso- 
lute self-government. Grant, for the 
sake of argument, (which, however, we 
are far enough from actually doing,) that 
there may be some shadow of truth in 
this : we ask, then—what has produced 
the change? If it be Christianity, Jet us 
acknowledge it with devout thankfulness 
to God, oat with a stronger conviction of 
its importance—not only as the founda- 
tion, but as the pervading spirit of all 
our institutions, social and political, as 
well as religious. Let us not rashly 
throw down the ladder by which we 
have risen to such an eminence. Let us 
not put out the very light of our political 
life to silence the clamor of the infidel. 
Let us be careful how we seek to return 
to our “state of nature,” or rely upon 
our phrenologica] developments, or trust 
that philosophy which teaches that sin 
and crime are but defective organizations 
of the brain, requiring medical remedies 
rather than punishment. Let us beware 
how we substitute this for Christianity, 
or endeavor to make it the State’s philo- 
sophical creed, and its advocates the fa- 
vored sect, lest it be discovered, when 
perhaps too late, that of a truth, « the 
very — within us is but darkness.” 

In the present article we have treated 
the question theoretically. At some other 
time, if Providence permits, we may dis- 
cuss this doctrine of indifference in its 


picetical bearing upon certain depart- 
ments of jurisprudence, and in its relation 
to the great and vital subject of education. 
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Von Blixum’s Heroic Experiment. 


VON BLIXUM’S HEROIC EXPERIMENT. 


BY HENRY W. PARKER. 


Ir is high time that justice be done to 
my friend Blixum. Certainly, it is time 
that the world be put in possession of a 
discovery, which, next to Animal Mag- 
netism, the Water Cure, and the Electro- 
Magnetic Telegraph, (with all of which 
it is intimately connected,) is the most 
wonderful development of the age. Ido 
not hesitate to say, that it will speedily 
effect a revolution in society—in the 
whole economy of life—such as the 
world has never seen, or dreamed of see- 
ing. The experiments of the immortal 
Von Blixum have proved triumphantly 
successful, and I therefore make the as- 
sertion advisedly ; though not without 
some fear, and extreme modesty—not on 
my own account, for I claim no share in 
the astonishing discoveries | am about to 
disclose—but for the reason that men are 
so ready to meet every advance in sci- 
ence with chilling incredulity and heart- 
less sarcasm. 

It may gratify a reasonable curiosity, 
as well as prepare the reader to appreci- 
ate better the claims of both the discov- 
ery and the discoverer, if I first describe 
the man, and relate the circumstances 
under which I made his acquaintance. 
It is also much preferable, that the scien- 
tific hints, facts, and premises, and the 
process of reasoning which led my friend 
to so marvelous results, be given in his 
own words, as nearly as I can recollect 
them. Not to tantalize the curious, it 
may be remarked, however, at the out- 
set, that Von Blixum—BLunpervicu 
Von Buixum—has realized what may 
have occurred to many as a most desira- 
ble impossibility, namely: the instanta- 
neous transportation of one’s self to any 
distance, by means of the Electro-Mag- 
netic Telegraph! This, perhaps, is the 
most brilliant feature of the discovery, 
although it is accompanied with results 
of even more than practical moment— 
such as a perfect realization of the ulti- 
matum of the old Gnostic ao a 
and mystic sects—complete reedom from 
the chains and pains of matter; the ele- 
vation of the laboring classes, and a 
general relief from the present faulty 
construction of society; and also a tn- 
umphant vindication of all fuel-saving 


inventions and systems of scientific 
starvation—not by showing their indi- 
vidual utility, but by surpassing, and 
thus dispensing with them altogether— 
food and fuel being, on my friend’s sys- 
tem, no longer necessary in any shape. 
But to my story ! : 

In the course of a pedestrian journey, 
during the summer of 1845, I had occa- 
sion to pass through an extensive tract 
of partially-wooded and thinly-inhabited 
land, for the purpose of saving several 
miles of circuitous road, Near the mid- 
dle of the day, I encountered a man, 
whose odd appearance and singular 
equipments at once arrested my atten- 
tion. Seemingly quite advanced in life, 
for his long, gray hair, in part discolored 
to a dingy yellow, hung over his should- 
ers, he was short, thick-set, and clad 
in a towering fur cap, a threadbare. faded, 
green surtout, buttoned to the chin, and 
old-fashioned gaiters, fastened at the 
knee with rusty steel buckles. His face, 
full and round, bore a peculiarly benig- 
nant expression, despite a gray, scrubby 
beard and moustaches, while his com- 
plexion, sallow and leathery, completed 
the foreign, antiquated, mouldy look of 
his whole figure. An ancient pair of 
spectacles, with enormous circular glass- 
es, clung to his little bulbous nose, un- 
assisted by the modern side-supports ; a 
short German pipe, with a crooked stem 
and capacious bowl, capped with a brass 
cover, depended from his pinched-up lips; 
a ponderous musket was in his hands, 
and an uncouth powder-flask hung upon 
one side, balanced on the other by a bat- 
tered tin box (used, as I afterwards 
learned, to preserve botanical specimens) ; 
these, with sundry other curious recepta- 
cles suspended about him, and a stiff 
gauze net for entrapping insects, attached 
to a long staff, and looking like a coun- 
tess-dowager’s cap of state, completed 
his list of accoutrements—not forgetting, 
however, a fishing-rod and basket upon 
the ground beside him. Mudgy, fudgy, 
enthusiastic little Blixum! Never shall 
I forget thy quaint, hearty ook, although 
thou art now—not dead, indeed—but | 
am anticipating the sequel. 

When I first beheld the solitary stran- 
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ger, he was in the act of aiming his gun 
at the top of a dry pine (I think at a 
common black erow)! | waited until 
he fired, and seeing that he was disap- 
pointed in the effect of his shot, I ap- 
proached and addressed him. He replied 
to my salutation with great affability, and 
in broken English, mingled with so many 
German words and idioms, as to leave no 
doubt respecting the land of his nativity. 
I gradually drew from him his name and 
history, and found that he had been all 
his life a resident of Gottingen, (where 
he was born and educated,) until a year 
or two since, when he came to this coun- 
try for the purpose of satisfying his cu- 
riosity and scientific tastes. He had 
traveled through a part of South Ameri- 
ca, Mexico, and the Southern States, and 
for several months had been living in the 
vicinity of the spot where I found him. 
Our conversation then turned successive- 
ly upon nearly all the departments of 
science, and-even Phrenology and Mes- 
merism, in all of which he seemed quite 
at home, and highly enthusiastic; then 


we ran through some German names of 


note—Kant, Leibnitz, Priessnitz, Spurz- 
heim, Hahnemann, &c.—with the history 
and achievements of each, and the per- 
sonal appearance of some of whom, he 
was well acquainted. He claimed for 
his father-land precedence in everything, 
and waxed more eloquent every moment 
in dilating about it; in short, he seemed 
to be a universal genius, familiar with 
everything, believing everything, and 
lauding to the skies the most contra- 
dictory theories and systems, (provided 
they were German,) and so sanguine, 
that he was ready to go off into rhapsody 
upon every wild, extravagant conjecture 
that has been, or can be, started. [came 
to the conclusion that he was possessed 
of credulity and a passion for castle- 
building amounting almost to monoma- 
nia. 

After we had passed several hours in 
this manner, our conversation happened 
upon the magnetic telegraph, and I re- 
marked, that one glory was yet reserved 
for genius to achieve, or rather lay be- 
yond its utmost powers, and that was, to 
make electricity a vehicle for ourselves, 
as well as for our thoughts. The re- 
mark certainly appeared to be quite elec- 
trical in its effect upon him, for he sprang 
immediately to his feet, faced about, 
leaned eagerly towards me, and, laying 
one hand upon my shoulder, and taking 
off his antique spectacles with the other, 
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held them at arm’s length, while he 
puffed vigorously at his pipe, and stared 
at me with his merry, twinkling, gray 
eyes. At length be inquired, hesitat- 
ingly, if he could trust me, and receiving 
an affirmative reply, declared that he 
would revea! to me a wonderful secret, 
if 1 would follow him and never open 
my lips concerning what I should see or 
hear. 

So long had we protracted our con- 
versation, that it was now late in the 
afternoon ; indeed, [ had become so in- 
terested in my new acquaintance and his 
decidedly original character, and had 
gathered such a fund of information from 
him, notwithstanding his eccentricities, 
that | hardly noted the lapse of time. 
The beams of the sinking sun slanted 
through the foliage of the forest, lighting 
up with transparent brilliance, or throw- 
ing into rich shade, the old trees— 


‘Those green-robed senators of mighty 
woods,” 


We rose from the mossy, fallen pine- 
trunk, upon which we had been sitting, 
and having offered myselt to carry a part 
of his scientific implements, my frend 
Von Blixum filled and lighted his pipe, 
and, taking the lead, trudged off towards 
his unknown home. He was, in truth, 
an indefatigable little man, talking in- 
cessantly all the way in a highly trans- 
cendental and often finely imaginative 
strain, not without forgetting himself 
occasionally, and striking off into a 
harangue of pure German, the more un- 
intelligible to me as I was often forced 
to dodge very suddenly the rebounding 
boughs and brushwood, through which 
he fearlessly and rapidly pushed his way, 
better protected from mutilation of the 
eyes by his vast spectacle-glasses. 

At length we came to an open glade, 
and the sound of falling water arrested 
my attention. As we emerged from the 
wood, the open space discovered itself to 
be a small, narrow valley, surrounded b 
forest, and cradling a large stream, whic 
fell at the upper extremity of the valeina 
beautiful cascade. By the side of this, 
stood a ruined mill, overgrown with 
moss and weeds, its roof half fallen in, 
and the wheel, broken and crumbling, 
was unswung from its sockets and leaned 
against the building. Scattered through 
the valley, were two or three untenanted, 
decayed log-huts; the remains of a rude 
bridge spanned the stream; the fences 
were broken down, and the road so 
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encumbered with a growth of bushes, 
that, although I afterwards found that 
the locality was but four miles from the 
thrifty village of O——, and in a country 
advancing in population like our own, 
yet, for some reason, this incipient 
settlement in the heart of the forest 
seemed to have been abandoned for many 
long years. 

Mynheer Von Blixum turned to me, 
and pointing to the ruined mill, ex- 
claimed, ** There, sir, is my domicile 
and Jaboratory, and I assure you it is 
more pregnant with disaster to steam 
engines, materia medica, and the entire 
present economy of civilization, than 
was the wooden horse of the Greeks 
with disaster to the Trojans!” Nod- 
ding assent to this very luminous re- 
mark, [ followed him across the stream 
and into the mill; we ascended a rickety 
flight of stairs, and arriving at the door 
of a chamber, the old man pulled a con- 
cealed string which lifted a bar within, 
and gave us entrance. I entered and 
beheld a scene which verily would have 
rejoiced the eyes of an alchemist of the 
Middle Ages, or the rustiest old anti- 

uary of modern days; indeed, had Von 
lixum lived a few centuries ago, doubt- 
less he would have died in search of the 
philosopher’s stone or the alkahest, but 
happening upon our day most fortunately, 
he is destined, as will be seen, to a more 
honorable and grateful memory. There 
is, after all, a spice of monomania—a 
tendency to wild, insane conjecture, 
necessary to form the great discoverer ; 
your safe, practical men would never 
ve hit upon my friend Blundervich’s 
curious theory—much less have carried 
it out into actual experiment. Be this as 
itmay, | was soon comfortably ensconced 
in his sanctum; it was a small apart- 
ment, dingy with smoke and dust, abund- 
antly draperied with cobwebs, filled with 
disorderly heaps of books, papers, mine- 
rals, dried reptiles, stuffed birds, squirrels, 
and one or two crocodiles—the results of 
my friena’s American travels; and upon 
rude shelves stood a variety of apparatus 
of private manufacture, such as a gal- 
vanic battery, formed from a detached 
bucket of the old mill-wheel; and an 
electrical machine, constructed in part of 
a glass, confectioner’s jar. But time for- 
bids an extended description ; posterity 
must content itself with this brief notice 
of the man and bis habitudes. 

In an hour or two, by united efforts, 

we had built a fire in the huge chimney, 
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made of unhewn stones; dressed, fried 
and dispatched, with great gusto, some 
woodcock and pigeons—the results of 
Mynheer’s excursions in the forest— 
together with farinaceous accompani- 
ments, and several tankards of beer, the 
latter being of course an indispensable 
item to a German literatus. During all 
these processes, my host continued with 
ingenuous volubility to give me scraps 
of his history, especially of his wander- 
ings in this country, concerning whose 
scenery, scientific treasures, and free 
government, he was sapturously enthu- 
siastic; he also detailed how he had 
accidentally stumbled upon the deserted 
mill, while hunting in the woods; how, 
fancying the idea of a temporary hermit’s 
life in this great wilderness, (for such he 
considered the whole country) and also 
the better to conduct some experiments, 
on which he had long been pondering, 
he had taken possession of the chamber, 
and moved several capacious trunk’s full 
of his effects thither; how the flume of 
the mill, by a little repairing, would 
assist admirably in his intended experi- 
ment in hydropathy, which science he 
was about to carry to unprecedented 
perfection, so as to make it not only a 
panacea for all human ills, but also a 
pan ts step into a higher civilization 
and an earthly immortality; how, finally, 
fearing some accident might befall him- 
self or his abode, be had long wished for 
a trusty, sympathizing friend, to whom 
he could unveil the secret of his retreat 
and his profound plans of operation. In 
fact, my eccentric host, having almost 
entirely shut himself out from the society 
of his species for a long time, seemed to 
have accumulated an inexhaustible fund 
of conversation, the relieving himself of 
which cost him no further effort than to 
ae his tongue for once in motion. Since 

first met him, and gained somewhat 
upon his confidence, his ideas had been 
flowing almost tumultuously from his 
lips, like an Alpine torrent, swollen to a 
fearful height among the mountains by 
an obstructing avalanche, which had at 
last given way to the pressure. 

The night, although in September, 
proved chill and stormy; we renewed 
the not unwelcome fire, and, supplied 
each with a meerschaum, which Mynheer 
had brought from his father-land, and 
abundant store of the fragrant weed, 
procured far in the sunny South by him- 
self, we threw ourselves back at our 
ease in roomy arm-chairs which my 
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good philosopher, with a regard to lux- 
ury quite inconsistent with his amateur 
hermit-life, had constructed of loose 
boards, and lined with rich buffalo robes 
—trophies of a tour of his on the 
western prairies. 

And now did the immortal BLunper- 
vic Von Butxum first pause in por- 
tentous silence, and giving a few slow, 
magnificent puffs at his pipe, prepare to 
disclose the great secret of his soul—a 
revelation for which I had waited with 
continually sharpening curiosity. He 
began with a lengthy, formal eulogium 
on Mesmer, the father of the science of 
Animal Magnetism, and passed from him 
to Priessnitz, the great doctor of Grafen- 
burg; after dwelling long and magnilo- 
quently on their achievements, he struck 
off into metaphysics, and grew so ani- 
mated and transcendental at every puff 
of his meerschaum, that I could get little 
more than a confused impression of his 
meaning. { would gladly give his dis- 
course verbatim, but it has vanished 
from my memory like a gorgeous dream 
or sunset cloud, leaving only a meagre 
residuum. He proceeded to state—and 
you must allow a half-hour for his own 
elaboration of each statement—that the 
principle of life is electricity, or mag- 
netism, or electro-magnetism ; that the 
thinking principle or soul inhabits this, 
and through it acts upon the muscular 
system; that this connection of the im- 
material conscious essence with the most 
subtil form of matter—magnetism—gives 
to the latter defined form permanency 
and inseparable cohesion, while it still 
leaves to it the elastic property of the 
fluid as generated by artificial apparatus ; 
that death is a separation of the pure 
thinking principle toms the mass or body 
of magnetism, taking from it its perma- 
nent and internally cohesive property, 
and leaving it in the muscular structure, 
ever after to be divisible and evanescent, 
like the same fluid in its free state, un- 
compounded with mind,—in fact, enter- 
ing into that stale; that nothing now 
remains but to anticipate our dissolution 
by carefully separating or eliminating 
the entire cohesive mass of individual 
magnetism, thus keeping that and the 
soul in indissoluble connection, whereas, 
in the common course of things, there 
must eventually be a violent disruption 
of them, the escaping soul being unable 
to segregate the magnetic or fluid body 
from the deceased muscular and osseous 
body; that this separation of the two, 
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leaving the soul still connected with the 
former, may be gradually and success- 
fully accomplished by a long-continued 
subjection to the “douche bath” em- 
ployed in the Water Cure,—in other 
words by exposing one’s self to a stream 
of water, falling from a spout in the 
ceiling of a room, until every particle of 
the gross body of nerves, blood, flesh 
and bones, is worn away and carried off 
by the action of water, leaving the mag- 
netic fluid body free, yet associated with 
the mind; that in this state we can 
assume any shape when passing through 
conducting substances, but will invaria- 
bly return to a form similar to that of 
our present visible bodies, while free to 
assume that form in a non-conducting 
receptacle, so that we can be elongated 
to a thread-like linear condition in pass- 
ing through telegraphic wire, and be 
received at the termination of the wire in 
an air-tight, flexible shell, armor, dress, 
or bag, composed of a non-conductor,— 
for instance, pasteboard, silk, cotton, 
hair, indian rubber, or glass,—the armor 
or sack being of the human shape, so 
that the magnetic body may just fill and 
be fitted to it, and thus move about and 
act upon external matter as now; the 
fluid body, by its association with the 
conscious, voluntary soul, still retaining 
its motive, active powers ! 

The profound Von Blixum was now 
fairly in nubibus, and, throwing back 
his head, and puffing away more vehe- 
mently than ever, launched into a glowing 
picture of the world, when our diseased, 
dying, and with all the miracles of steam, 
slow-traveling race should be freed and 
washed clean of these aching bodies, and 
jumping instantaneously through the 
magnetic telegraph to any conceivable 
distance at pleasure; he even suggested 
that we might possibly be able to travel 
to and from the sun, moon, and stars, 
through the magnetic ray of light de- 
tected by the prism. He considered 
indian rubber shells or dresses, moreover, 
better and more durable than any other 
non-conductor,—perhaps, as they had 
recently, in Europe, invented malleable 
glass, that substance might be made 
sufficiently ductile and elastic, and, if so, 
a whole crowd would be perfectly trans- 
parent, and no man be in another's light; 
and then he would have a great quantity 
and variety of these suits of armor, or 
rather artificial bodies, at every telegraph 
office, to receive the spiritualized passen- 
gers, there to be left also when they de- 
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parted through the wires; and then, too, 
we might have artificial palates and lungs 
for talking, or one person might 
directly into ancther’s hollow body, thus 
intermingling and interchanging thought 
by silent, immediate felt communion,— 
certainly, with glass eyes, we should 
have no difficulty in seeing, as the soul 
is alone truly and all sensitive; and as 
for the other senses, such powers would 
be for the most part superfluous, having 
no more occasion for fuel, food, nor in- 
deed sleep! Upon this, his thoughts 
returned to himself, and feeling, doubt- 
less, that he had justly earned immortal 
fame by so splendid and benevolent a 
discovery, he exclaimed, “ Ah, how will 
posterity then regard me?” Glad of some 
relief to an incontroilable sense of the 
ludicrous which had gradually crept over 
me, I sprang to my feet, and, seizing his 
hand, shouted, « Immortal Von Blixum ! 
immortal Von Blixum !” 

Reassured by applause, our philoso- 


pe struck off at a fresh gallop upon 
ibnitz’ theory of monads, and Bosco- 
vich’s conjecture that matter is only a 
congeries of attracting points, asserting 
his belief that these immaterial monads 
or points might be made perfectly mobile, 
so that any body could be drawn out into 


a mathematical line, for convenience in 
telegraphic transportation; or, otherwise, 
that any substance, merchandise, houses, 
even sphinxes, obeliskg and the Pyra- 
mids, as well as men me. animals, might 
be subjected to his thorough-going Water 
Cure, and hecome so clarified from gross 
matter, so liquefied, or rather etherealized, 
as to be eusily run through the electro- 
magnetic telegraph, and afterwards, re- 
turning by some occult law to their 
original shape, be reéndued with their 
visible and tangible properties by a pos- 
sible process yet undiscovered,—a process 
similar to that of petrifaction, only more 
rapid. At this point, from the reaction 
of my long-sustained and now. both grati- 
fied and disappointed curiosity, as well as 
in consequence of the lateness of the 
hour and the fatiguing influences of the 
day, I fairly ese a myself asleep. 

The sun had long been shining through 
chinks in the crazy old building, when I 
awoke and proceeded to arouse Mynheer 
Von Blixum, who had probably talked 
himself asleep long after [ became un- 
conscious, and was now snoring away 
at as persevering and glorious a rate as 
he had talked. We breakfasted on cold 
pigeon and biscuit, and before [ resumed 
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my journey, my host, as voluble con- 
cerning his great projects as on the night 
before, showed me the apparatus by 
which he intended to carry them into 
effect. They consisted of a branch from 
the repaired flume of the mill, leading 
into his room, where it protruded from 
the ceiling and was stopped by a facet ; 
this was his inexhaustible “douche 
bath,” which, by its continued action, 
was to disintegrate his visible from his 
magnetic inner body. Beneath this stood 
a large box, in which he was to sit ex- 
posed to the falling stream ; the bottom 
perforated with holes to admit the escape 
of the water and of his material structure, 
as fast as it was worn away; from this 
led a conducting wire, to receive his fluid 
body, as soon as it was wholly emanci- 
pated from the flesh; the wire was 
stretched upon glass knobs in the walls, 
and, passing several times around the 
room, (to make the experiment more 
satisfactory, and give greater variety to 
his first telegraphic journey) terminated 
in a suit of armor or artificial body, 
which was to take the place of his 
troublesome flesh and bones. This was 
simply a hollow pasteboard shell—a fac- 
simile of himself—jointed together with 
hinges of silk, (a non-conductor like the 
paper) and having glass eyes, where- 
from the etherealized Blixum could look 
abroad; it was also lined with tinfoil 
throughout, like a Leyden jar,—our ex- 
perimenter not yet being certain whether 
the freed and sowl-inhabited body of 
human magnetism would expand to its 
original shape in its former animal body, 
or would betake itself to surfaces, like 
common electricity. 

After examining all these with a be- 
lieving and interested air, | bade my good 
friend adieu, promising to be at the mill 
just four months therefrom, by which 
time he calculated his experiment would 
be completed, so that he would be able to 
receive me in his glorified, pasteboard 
state. 

** Ha, ha! my fond philosopher,” shout- 
ed I, as soon as beyond his hearing, 
“your douche bath will give you a 
damper—a chilling dissuasion from your 
foolhardy purpose, long before you can 
carry it into execution.” Ah! little did I 
appreciate the self-denying and quench- 
less courage of the devoted Von Blixum, 
or think that I had shaken his honest 
fleshy hand for the last time! Neverthe- 
less, as the months slipped away, I could 
not but fancy him sitting patiently under 
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his cold, hard-pouring bath, and gradu- 
ally dissected by the sharp, cutting tor- 
rent—first denuded of his epidermis, next 
his muscles and veins laid bare and ghast- 


‘ly as a manikin, then a mere fibrous 


mass of nerves and ligaments, then a 
skeleton, and lastly, every bone washed 
away, leaping ecstatically through the 
conducting wire of his telegraph. 

* + * + 


The snow was upon the ground and 
sprinkled over the leafless forest-trees, 
when, punctual to my engagement, I 
turned aside from a journey through the 
same region, to visit the ruined mill. As 
I approached it alone, on a bright winter 
evening, | saw that the snow was un- 
trodden in the little secluded valley and 
around the building, and I trembled to 
think that my worthy friend might long 
since have been frozen to death, or per- 
ished by some fatal accident. A cold 
tremor crept over me as I unbarred the 
chamber door, and catching the sound of 
falling water, stepped into the chill, si- 
lent apartment ; | drew forth a match and 
lighted the stump of a candle, fortunately 
left upon the mantel-piece, over the huge 
fire-place ; then, turning around, I dis- 
tinguished one after another the chests, 
specimens, apparatus and furniture, in 
the same state that I saw them four 
months before. Finally, 1 cast my eye 
with a shudder into the perforated box, 
beneath the douche bath; the water was 
pouring furiously down, and in a mass 
of foam at the bottom—mrrabile scriptu ! 
—lay the poor man’s antique spectacles ! 

The thought flashed through my mind 
that the dauntless Von Blixum had ful- 
filled his resolution, and involuntarily I 
looked around to find him standing in his 
artificial body. I was not disappointed, for 
at that instant he advanced from a corner 
of the room—positively advanced, not in 
his once venerable and merry-looking flesh 
and blood, but in the pasteboard shell, 
his step easy and firm, his glass eyes 
glowing with a blue, inner, electric light, 
and the paper breast and sides heaving 
and shaking, as if his spiritualized body 
were convulsed with laughter. I stag- 
gered with terror against the wall. 

Of my gradual recovery and feelings 
long tumultuous, I leave imagination to 


supply the detail, while 1 hasten to the 
conclusion of this most veritable disclo- 
sure. I was soon on the same familiar 
terms with this great modern discoverer, 
though not without a double awe from 
sitting in the presence of such a genius, 
and so metamorphosed and embodied. 
The figure, after extending its hollow 
hand and pressing mine with silent con- 
gratulation, sat down and wrote some 

aragrapbs to the effect that he (Von B.) 

ad just substituted a few inches of small 
hair-wire, ata certain pointin the telegraph 
for the purpose of ascertaining through 
how small a conductor he could pass in his 
present state, having accomplished an in- 
stantaneous transit through the large wire 
when first freed, the day before, from his 
former gross body; also informing me 
that he had prepared another artificial 
body (connected with one end of the 
wire) into which, after making the tour 
of the chamber—in fact passing five 
times around—he would enter, leaving 
the armor he then inhabited to collapse 
and fall, immediately on his darting into 
the other end of the telegraph. Curious 
to see this sudden change of place and 
dress, or rather body, I watched him as 
he passed the nearest end of the wire 
through the silken joints of his paper 
fingers ; in an instant his first receptacle 
collapsed ; the corresponding one at the 
other extremity was not moved and infla- 
ted by his presence ; no, the bit of inter- 
vening hair-wire upon the opposite wall, 
through which he trusted safely to pass, 
at the self-same instant glowed with 
white heat—melted—dropped! I seized 
the light and ran to the spot; an upright 
beam of wood in the wall at that point 
was scorched and shivered to the floor; 
I ran down into the lower apartment ; 
the same terrible effect was visible to the 
very ground, which, ploughed up a little 
way from the beam, lay all beyond un- 
disturbed beneath the moonlit snow! 
The daring philosopher had involuntarily 
escaped beyond recovery; he had per- 
ished a sacrifice to science. 

Profound Von Blixum! Indomitable 
Von Blixum! Immortal Von Blixum! 
Reach me a fan, reader, lest I go off into 
a swoon or a sonnet! 
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Tue life and public career of this 
eminent man illustrate the power of 
talent, capacity and conduct—even in a 
government so largely imbued with aris- 
tocratical principles as that of Great 
Britain—to make their way to the highest 
political station. In this point of view, 
even if in no other, some notice of the 
incidents of such a life cannot be with- 
out interest or encouragement in this 
country—where merit in whatever lowly 
condition nurtured—and talent and con- 
duct from whatever rank springing— 
may, with fewer theoretical obstacles 
than in England, aim at the summits of 
place and power. 

Sir Robert Peel was, by birth and po- 
sition, a plebeian—altogether a novus 
homo, or new man. His father was a 
simple manufacturer, who by means of 
American cotton, Whitney’s gin, and the 
marvelous improvement and develop- 
ment of the spinning-jenny and the steam 
engine, in the early part of this century, 
resuscitated the decayed borough of 
Tamworth, in Staffordshire, by the estab- 
lishment there of very extensive cotton 
factories, which employed at one time, it 
is said, some fifteen thousand persons, 
and which paid an annual excise on 
printed goods of above £40,000. 

Such aman was, of course, too con- 
siderable a person by position to be over- 
looked by such a minister as Mr. Pitt. 
He therefore cultivated the thriving 
manufacturer—attached him warmly to 
his political fortunes, and in 1801 made 
him a baronet. 

The subject of this notice was born in 
1788, and before he was 11 years old 
was sent with his brother William to 
Harrow School, which, though not of 
royal foundation, then enjoyed a repu- 
tation as a public school, not surpassed, 
if at that time equaled, by either Eton, 
Westminster or Winchester. 

Harrow was at the period referred to 
under the mastership of the Rev. Dr. 
Drury—clarum et venerabile nomen— 
which none of the thousands he, through 
a long and arduous career, trained to 
honor and usefulness, can ever pro- 
nounce, without recalling the fine counte- 
nance, the firm yet gentle manner, the 
persuasive voice, and especially the 
mingled tone of dignity and affectionate 
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interest with which, when admonition 
was necessary, he admonished or re- 
proved his scholars. The school when 
the Peels entered it, about the same time 
with the writer of this sketch, was in its 
most flourishing condition—numbering 
nearly three hundred boys—taken from 
all classes of English society. Although 
largely endowed by the munificence of 
an individual—Mr. Lyon—there were 
not, as at Eton and elsewhere, any 
scholars on the foundation—or gratui- 
tously educated; all were on the same 
footing, and from a Duke to the son of a 
fortunate Jew pedler, all mingled to- 
gether, recited together, and played to- 
gether. This lesson of equality—of no 
little importance in a country where the 
inequalities in the social system are so 
enormous—was still farther inculcated 
by the usage of fagging, which obtained 
at Harrow, as at all the other public 
schools of England. According to this 
usage, all the boys of the lower forms 
are at certain times, and to a certain 
extent, bound to do the bidding of the 
upper forms, even to the extentof menial 
service. Each upper boy has, generally 
speaking, a special fag, who provides 
his breakfast and tea, arranges his books, 
brushes his clothes, and goes of er- 
rands for him; but when not thus en- 
pore for his special master so the fag is 
ound to serve any upper-form boy, 
whom he may casually meet, and who 
needs his services. During recreation, 
fags are stationed where the big boys play, 
so as to be ready at call to execute any 
command :—for instance, the spacious 
ard of the school-house was surrounded 
by high brick walls, which separated it 
from the gardens or yards of the neigh- 
bors. This yard was the chosen place 
for the game of football, and for rackets 
layed against the lofty brick school- 
at and on these occasions, fags were 
stationed by the hour on the walls, to 
drop down on the other side and return 
the ball that was kicked or struck over 
them. Intolerable as such a usage ap- 
pears here—and impossible to be enforced 
-—it was yet quietly and naturally acqui- 
esced in at Harrow. It was the common 
lot, which each in turn underwent, as 
each in turn anticipated the time when he 
too would be privileged to fag. Its 
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practical effect, as has been already 
stated, was to induce the completest 
sense of equality—while, possibly, a yet 
higher Jessson was taught each boy by 
the submission which preceded command 
—that of self-government, and of doing 
to others as he would be done by. 
Liable as such a usage would seem 
to abuse, not more than three or four in- 
stances are recalled during an experience 
of five years, where actual abuse was 
perpetrated; and in the most signal of 
these, the offender, the son of a peer 
and himself a Lord by courtesy, was 
judged and punished by his own class- 
mates, the big boys, with unusal severity. 
The instruction at Harrow, at the date 
referred to, was almost entirely classical 
—no mathematics, no physicial science, 
no modern Janguages, no accomplish- 
ments were taught there—but Latin and 
Greek, and Greek and Latin, were the 
Alpha and the Omega of the whole 
course. Butthey were well taught from 
the Latin Accidence to the Greek Tra- 
gedians. The whole structure, power, 
and beauty of the two languages, were 
thoroughly drilled into the pupil; and 
with that knowledge, while acquiring the 
key to all grammar, and to all languages 
—he acquired—if at all happily gifted or 
disposed, that sure taste, that sound 
judgment, that mental discipline, which 
an intelligent study of the great masters 
of Greece and Rome so surely produces. 
In such a school, at the age of 11 years, 
Peel and his brother entered—there amid 
peers and commoners—noble, gentle and 
plebeian, to run the race of scholarship. 
The boys boarded about the village, 
either in the houses of the respective 
masters, or in those of persons authorized 
to receive boarders, and whose houses 
were under the supervision of the mas- 
ters. Peel boarded with the Rev. Mark 
Drury, brother of the head-master, and 
master of the third form. All lessons 
were recited in school—a spacious three- 
story brick building, divided into the 
necessary class-rooms, and surmounted 
on the projecting tower in which ran the 
common and only stairway—by a wood- 
en lion ——- painted red !—a literal 
memorial of the founder, whose name 
was Lyon. But the lessons were learned 
out of school, and each boy had from 
among the masters his private tutor, 
with whom he studied, and by whom he 
was prepared for recitation. This was 
the almost universal rule—though at the 
time in question, the Duke of Dorset and 
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the Marquis of Hartington, (the present 
Duke of Devonshire,) each brought with 
him a private tutor, charged with pre- 
paring him for recitation—but both re- 
citing in school with their form, and 
subject in all things else to the rules and 
discipline of the school. 

The earliest distinct recollection the 
writer has of Peel is, when they were 
together in the fourth form—an inter- 
mediate stage between the condition of 
a fag which ends with the third form— 
and that of a master which begins with 
the Shell, an intermediate form between 
the fourth and fifth, the sixth being the 
last and highest. 

He was at that time about thirteen 
years old, with light eyes, sandy hair and 
complexion, somewhat disposed to cor- 
pulency, careless, good-natured, not 
much addicted to athletic sports, a great 
adept at throwing stones, so as to kill 
birds with them as he was sauntering 
along the hedge rows—but always ready 
with his lessons and exercises. He 
studied, as he played, with a sort of neg- 
ligence, which yet must have been more 
in appearance than reality, for he was 
always early and perfect in school. Study 
obviously cost him nothing. Amid many 
turbulent scenes, either among the boys 
themselves or between them and the town 
boys, which, from this period onward to 
the close of his school days at Harrow, 
are remembered by the writer, he does 
not recollect that Pee! was ever engaged 
in any of them. Not that he was want- 
ing either in enterprise or courage—de- 
fects which a public school never leaves 
unrevealed or unvisited, yet of which no 
one suspected him, but he was of that 
even or perhaps indifferent temperament, 
that he did not readily take sides, or 
warmly enlist, with any particular set. 
Possibly in this trait of boyhood, may be 
found some explanation and illustration 
of several passages in his subsequent 
public career. From like causes, per- 
haps, he was not much renowned at 
cricket, at football, or at hunting the 
hare—all exercises requiring violent and 
long-continued bodily exertion—-but pre- 
ferred passing the hours of play in soli- 
tary ramblings, perhaps half musing, 
which kept the mind in activity without 
fatiguing the body. 

As he rose in the school, passing from 
form to form, he became remarkable for 
the facility with which he wrote Latin 
and Greek verses. According to the 
course of discipline and instruction, each 
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Tuesday and Thursday was a half holi- 
day—that is, there were no recitations 
after 12 o’clock—and Saturday was a 
whole holiday. But on each of these days 
a task was imposed, which, in the upper 
forms, consisted of writing an exercise in 
Latin or Greek verse, or a theme upon 
any given subject in one of these Jan- 
guages. It was permitted for the Satur- 
day’s exercise, if any one had the gift, to 
write in English verse, but during a pe- 
riod of five years, only two instances are 
remembered of this alternative having 
been embraced ; and even the two boys 
who did thus adventure verses in their 
mother tongue, were—such was the pres- 
tige of the classics—looked upon some- 
what disdainfully. Yet one of these was 
Lord Byron! In this faculty of Latin 
and Greek versification, Peel eminently 
excelled ; and often and often, early on a 
Monday morning, before school went in, 
has the writer seen five or six boys clus- 
ter round Peel—some of them bigger and 
older than himself—begging him to do 
the exercises for them, which they had 
entirely neglected; and as often has he 
seen him sit down on the ground or steps, 
take out the little ink-horn which most 
of the boys carried, and, almost as fast as 
he could trace the characters, write off 
half a dozen exercises of from eight to 
twenty Hexameters each, on as many 
different subjects. So great and reliable 
was his facility if this matter—as well 
as his good nature—that certain idlers 
habitually trusted to such a chance of 
having their exercises ready ; and unless 
something occurred to ger Peel from 
getting up to the school in sufficient time, 
efore the bell rang, to comply with their 
a, they were never disappointed. 
hus good-natured, cheerful, clever 
and indifferent—using that word as indi- 
cating the absence of any particular at- 
tachment or preferences—Peel passed on, 
liked by all, and without opposition, 
rivalry or quarreling With any of his 
school- fellows. 

In his last year, 1803 or 4—being then 
in the sixth form—he was called upon to 
take part in the annual ceremonial of the 
Speecues, analogous somewhat to those 
of our college commencements, except 
that instead of the ordinary crudities of 
original composition with which our au- 
diences are on such occasions entertained, 
these speeches were generally selections 
from the classic writers either in prose or 

etry. 

At the exhibition in which Peel took 
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part, the orations of Drances and Turnus, 
at the council called by King Latinus 
to determine whether the war against 
Eneas should still be waged, or whether 
it were better to sue for peace, were as- 
signed—the first to Lord Byron, the second 
to Peel. 

Those who remember or will turn to 
the XIth Book of the Aeneid, will be 
aware that the fiery Turnus, who aspired 
to the hand of Lavinia, the daughter of 
the King, and through her to the succes- 
sion of the throne, counseled every ex- 
tremity rather than that of submission to 
the Trojan wanderers, and to a foreign 
yoke. Drances, on the other hand, his ene- 
my and his rival—strong in counci] rather 
than in arms, and weary of contending 
against Fate—which, as A®neas, with 
— fraud, took care to spread abroad, 

ad assigned the Latin Empire to his 
sway, was for submission and peace. 

Drances opens the council with urgent 
entreaties for peace, and proposes that 
King Latinus should secure it forever by 
giving to Auneas, a worthy son-in-law, 
and in magnificent hymeneals, the Lavi- 
nia whom Turnus loved ; and then turn- 
ing to this fierce chieftain, Drances, 
taunts him with sacrificing the lives of 
his countrymen to his own personal am- 
bition, and finally bids him go, if he be 
really the brave man he boasts himself, to 
seek A‘neas, and in single combat to de- 
cide their respective fate. 

Turnus, in reply, enumerates the tro- 
phies he has won—scofis at the affected 
valor of Drances, and dares him to the 
proof by instantly rushing upon their 
enemies— 


ey Circumstant undique muros, 
Imus in adversos? Quid cessas ?” 


and then, after a pause of scorn, he adds 
with withering disdain : 
+ An tibi Mavors, 
Ventosa in lingua, pedibusque fugact- 
bus istis, 
Semper erit ?” 


This scene which, by the by, is one of 
the finest, most powerfully wrought and 
exquisitely written in the whole Aneid, 
had been carelessly rehearsed once or 
twice by the speakers before the day of 
public exhibition, without any particular 
effect ; but on that day—a very large and 
distinguished audience attending—the 
manner in which the last passage just 
quoted was given by Peel and received by 
Byron and by the audience, made an in- 
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delible impression. Its point lay in that 
which nobody before had seemed to per- 
ceive, and which now every one applied 
mentally—and many with eyes following 
the impulse of the mind—the club-foot of 
Byron in contrast with the flying feet, so 
scornfully referred to by Peel, as Turnus. 
The flush of fierce and angry mortifi- 
cation which passed across the face of 
Byron—presaging, how truly! his fu- 
ture—the “settled majesty of calm dis- 
dain” which dilated the form of Peel, 
and the quick and assenting perception, 
not of their school-fellows only, but of 
an audience made up of the élite of the 
land, constituted altogether a dramatic 
episode, brief almost as a flash in du- 
ration but of undying memory. Yet 
both the speakersand the present narrator 
were then boys only 14 or 15 years old. 
In after years Byron thus spoke of his 
school-fellow in one of his letters : 


“Peel, the orator and statesman, (that 
was, or is, or is to be,) was my form-fellow, 
and we were both at the top of our re- 
move. We were on good terms, but his 
brother was my intimate friend. There 
were always great hopes of Peel amongst 
us all—masters and scholars—and he has 
not disappointed them. As a scholar he 
was greatly my superior; as a declaimer 
and actor I was reckoned at least his 
equal; as a school-boy out of school I 
was always in scrapes, he never, and in 
school he always knew his lessons, and I 
rarely ; but when I knew it, I knew it 
nearly as well. In general information, 
history, &c., &c., I think I was his su- 
perior, as well as of most boys of my 
standing.” 

From Harrow, Peel passed to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and was entered a 
commoner of Christ Church. Here, as 
at school, his classical attainments, to 
which by diligent study he added much 
mathematics, secured him honorable 
distinction, and at the close of the col- 
legiate course he received the double 
first-class degree, indicating the highest 
proficiency in classics and mathematics. 
His life at college was free from the ir- 
regularities into which wealth, (and by 
this time his father had become very rich,) 
and the evi] associations to be found in 
all colleges too often mislead the inex- 
perience of youth. 

Ambitious to found a family, and 
po of his promising son, old Sir 

obert early set his heart upon making 


him a public man, and accordingly he 
had just attained the age of 21, when, 
through his father’s influence he was re- 


turned to Parliament for the Borough of 
Cashel, the father then representing, as 
the son now does, the Borough of Tam- 
worth. 

This was in 1809; and at the same 
time Brougham, Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
F. Robinson, and Lord Ripon came into 
the House, in which Canning, Castle- 
reagh, .Windham, Tierney, Sheridan, 
Whitbread, Horner, were already dis- 
tinguished members. It was at this 
period that occurred the misunderstand- 
ing between Mr. Canning and Lord 
Castlereagh, then colleagues in the minis- 
try, (consequent on the disastrous ex- 
pedition to Walcheren,) which led to a 
duel between these two ministers, and 
seas px 4 to the retirement of both 
from the cabinet, and the resignation of 
its head, the Duke of Portland. 

The administration was reconstructed 
with Mr. Percival as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Wellesly, Lord Liver- 
pool, and for the first time, Lord Palmer- 
ston, as Secretary of War. At the open- 
ing of the Session in 1810, Peel, then in 
his 22d year, seconded the address; and 
his speech, as wellas subsequent speeches 
in support of ministers during the Ses- 
sion, were looked upon as promising, but 
not as indicating any decided superiority. 
Indeed, Mr. Robinson then, and for some 
time afterwards, was deemed the superior 
man, yet the eye of Mr. Percival dis- 
scerned the value of young Peel, and 
appointed him Under Secretary in the 
Colonial department. 

At the Session of 1811 occurred the 
remarkable discussion on the Currency, 
brought on by the famous report of the 
* Bullion Committee,” made by Francis 
Horner. On the 8th May, that eminent 
man brought forward sixteen resolutions, 
in which were embodied the conclusions 
of that Report. The main points of its 
were—1, that during the suspension of 
cash payments, the Bank of England 
should have regard to the state of the 
foreign Exchanges, as well as to the 
price of bullion, in the issue of its 
notes; 2, that the convertibility of all 
paper into coin is an indispensable re- 
straint upon excessive issues ; 3, that a 
definite period should be fixed for return- 
ing to cash payments. These resolutions 
were violently opposed by the govern- 
ment, by the Bank of England, and 
especially by men of the class of old Sir 
Robert Peel, who believed that “ Pitt 
and paper money” had saved England 
from falling under the arms of France, 
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and laid at the foundation of English 
greatness. 

Mr. Vansittart, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, proposed seventeen counter- 
resolutions to Mr Horner's sixteen. Their 
tenor may he judged by this one: 


** Resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that the promissory notes of 
the Bank have hitherto been, and at this 
time are, held in public estimation to be 
equivalent to the legal coin of the realm, 
and generally accepted as such in all pe- 
cuniary transactions to which such coin is 
lawfully applicable.” 


The commentary of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was even more extraordi- 
nary than hisresolution. « I wish,” said 
he, “the House to pledge itself to the 
belief, that bank notes still are, as they 
have always been, equivalent to legal 
coin for the internal purposes of the 
country.” Most vehemently was this 
most astounding infatuation resisted. 
Canning, with wit, argument, and ridi- 
cule, and Horner, with his burning elo- 
quence, endeavored to vindicate common 
sense. 


“Pledge ourselves to believe!” ex- 
claimed Canning. “ Thisis, perhaps, more 
than any man ever before avowed of him- 


self; but certainly more than any man ever 
openly declared his intention to exact 


from others. Belief is not usually matter 
of volition, theréfore one should think 
it cannot reasonably be made matter of 
undertaking and engagement.” 

But neither reason nor argument avail- 
ed. The resolutions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were carried, and the Com- 
mons House of England, in the year 1811, 
voted in effect, that nobody could believe 
there was any difference between metal- 
lic money and depreciated paper, and the 
two Peels, father and son, voted with 
the majority. Old Sir Robert stuck to 
his faith to the last, and when, in 1819, 
his son—more assured 6f his own posi- 
tion, and then unconnected with the ad- 
ministration—carried through his great 
Currency measure, which gave the lie so 
effectually to the resolutions of 1811, old 
Sir Robert mourned over his degeneracy— 
more, indeed, in sorrow than in anger— 
but still mourned. 

The assassination of Mr. Percival, in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, (in 
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May, 1812,) led to a dissolution of the 
ministry. Lord Liverpool became the 
Premier and the Duke of Richmond, being 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Mr. Peel was named as the Chief Secre- 
tary for that country. That function he 
exercised till 1818, through a period of 
very great excitement and difficulty. 

The part he had taken in Parliament, 
in 1812, against Catholic Emancipation, 
and the ability with which he sustained 
himself in debate against the eloquence 
of Canning, the great advocate of the 
measure, undoubtedly contributed—in ad- 
dition to his practical business talent—to 
recommend him to the responsible post of 
First Secretary. The measures which, in 
this capacity, he was called upon to pro- 
pose and to enforce in the House of Com- 
mons, exposed him to the fiercest assaults 
from the friends of Emancipation, and 
eventually led to a personal difficulty 
with O’Connell—which resulted in a chal- 
lenge from Mr. Peel—which he left Eng- 
land and crossed over to France, in order to 
be in a condition to carry out. For causes 
not essential to our narrative to relate, no 
duel occurred—Mr. Peel, however, it 
should be said, was ready.* His career as 
Irish Secretary was distinguished by bold- 
ness, and decision of measures and of 
conduct, but without passion or ill-tem- 
per. While discharging the duties of 
this honorable office, he received, in 1817, 
the distinguished compliment of being 
elected the representative in Parliament 
of the University of Oxford. He was, 
undoubtedly, mainly indebted to his 
course on the Catholic question for this 
high honor. Many years after, when 
Mr. Canning was prime minister, he 
enumerated among the sacrifices to which 
his steady advocacy of the Catholic 
claims had subjected him, that it had de- 
prived him of what had been “ the fond 
dream of his ambition,” the representation 
of that University. Mr. Peel resigned 
his post as Secretary for Ireland, in 1818, 
and confined himself to his public duties 
as a member of Parliament, unattached. 
It was at this period (1819) that he intro- 
duced and carried through his great and 
beneficial measure for reforming the cur- 
rency. Being an independent member of 
Parliament, though usually supporting 
the ministry, he was chosen chairman 0 
the committee to which that whole subjec, 





“Mr. O'Connell did not, at that time, plead ‘an oath in Heaven,” but made pre- 
Parations to follow Peel; these, however, were so public that he was arrested by the 
civil authorities in Ireland, and bound over to keep the peace. 
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was entrusted. In that capacity he 
brought in resolutions diametrically op- 
posite in doctrines and principles to those 
to which he had pledged his belief eight 
years before. ‘1 am ready,” said he on 
that occasion, ‘‘to avow, without either 
shame or remorse, that I went into the 
inquiry with a very different opinion from 
that which | at presententertain: for my 
views of the subject were most materially 
different when | voted against the resolu- 
tions brought forward in 1811 by Mr. 
Horner. Having gone into this inquiry, 
I determined to dismiss all former im- 
pressions that | might have received, and 
to obliterate from my memory the vote 
which I had given some years since, 
when the same subject was discussed.” 

The issue of investigations thus can- 
didly entered upon was the introduction 
of a bill which, under Mr. Peel's advoca- 
cy, was carried triumphantly through the 
House, and became the law of the land. 
This bill, known as * Peel’s Act,” required 
the Bank of England gradually to resume 
cash payments, and its necessary effect 
was to banish from circulation all notes 
under five pounds. This provision, it 
may be incidentally mentioned, which 
was designed to be extended to Scotland, 
was frustrated of its effect there by the 
Scottish banks, aided by the pen of Walter 
Scott, under the signature of Malachi 
Malagrowther. 

The influence of this great and bold 
measure upon the whole property of the 
kingdom was prodigious, and in propor- 
tion was the storm of obloquy which it 
raised against its author, on the part of 
those who, having contracted or incurred 
debts in a depreciated currency, saw them- 
selves compelled by this bill to discharge 
these debts in coin or its equivalent. 
Even fourteen years afterwards, when 
that common libeler Cobbett obtained a 
seat in the House of Commons, he moved 
an address to the throne asking the dis- 
missal of Mr. Peel from the Privy Coun- 
cil because of this cash payment act. Such 
a motion was of course lost—indeed, it 
only had one second; and such was the 
strong sense of the unfitness of sucha 
proceeding, that on the motion of Lord 
— the almost unprecedented course 
was adopted by the House, of causing the 
record of Cobbett’s motion to be erased 
trom the journal, upon which, as a matter 
of course, it had gone. 

In 1822, on the resignation by Lord 
Sidmouth of the Home Department, Mr. 
Peel was appointed his successor. It 
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was shortly previous thereto that Sir 
Samuel Romilly had commenced and par- 
tially carried through some of bis humane 
and enlightened attempts to mitigate the 
severity of the criminal law. In that 
very year Sir James Mackintosh, follow- 
ing in such illustrious footsteps, carried 
a motion in the House of Commons, “ that 
this House will, at an early period of the 
next session of Parliament, take into their 
most serious consideration the means of 
increasing the efficacy of the criminal 
laws by abating their undue rigor.” In 
the ensuing session, Sir James having 
renewed his motion, upon an intimation 
from Mr. Peel that the government was 
about to take the whole subject into con- 
sideration, the previous question was 
carried, and then the matter was put into 
the control of the ministry, to be intro- 
duced in the form and at the time they 
should judge best. 

The death of Lord Castlereagh by his 
own hand had just, in 1823, restored Mr. 
Canning to the ministry; and upon the 
whole a more liberal policy in all things 
was infused into the government, both in 
its domestic legislation and foreign rela- 
tions. Lord Liverpool was still the head 
of the administration, but with Canning 
for his Foreign Secretary and Peel for 
the Home Department. Not only did 
England break loose from the Holy Alli- 
ance—as illustrated in particular by its 
refusal to cooperate with it in aiding Spain 
to subjugate her former American colo- 
nies, and in concurring with the United 
States in recognizing and fostering the 
independence of those colonies, and by 
suffering the alien bill to expire—but at 
home more liberal views were taken, and 
liberal measures adopted, in respect to 
political enactments, to trade, and espe- 
cially to the criminal law. As falling 
specially within his department, the pro- 
posed reforms in the penal code and crim- 
inal law of England were committed to 
Mr. Peel. 

In bringing forward his plans in the 
House of Commons, Mr. P. did not hesi- 
tate in saying that a more splendid name 
might attend the originator of a new code 
than could be hoped for by any cautious 
improver of an old system of law: it 
was, however, just in itself and encour- 
aging to him, that other members declared 
that no form more truly valuable could 
be gained than by steadily pursuing the 
course in which Mr. Peel himself was 
proceeding. Mr. Peei’s great object was 
to invigorate by simplifying the penal 











code—to apportion punishment more 
equitably to crime—and, following that 
wise distinction which Montesquieu 4 
plauds, «Quand il n’y a point de diffé- 
rence dans la peine, il faut en mettre dans 
Pespérance de la ,” to mark judi- 
ciously the distinctions of guilt by making 
the difference in punishment matter of 
legal enactment instead of executive 


It has been well said of Mr. Peel, that 
both “in amending and altering the crim- 
inal law, and in condensing and consoli- 
dating its diffuse provisions, he followed 
strictly in the path marked out by the 
wisest, because the most cautious and 
practical, of reformers, Lord Bacon, in his 

roposal to James I. for amending the 
ws of England.” 

The general tendency of the alterations 
effected by Mr. Pee) was to diminish, and 
never materially to increase, the severity 
of punishments. Transportation for life 
was made the punishment for several 
offences before capital, and other offences 
on tn d capital were visited with yet 
ighter punishment. ‘The amount,” says 
a@ competent authority, “of the abridg- 
ments and reductions in mere volume 
effected by Mr. Peel, may be judged of 
from the fact that his repealing statute 
(which is made a distinct law, affording 
an easy knowledge of the acts got rid of) 
has annihilated the principal part of not 
less than 137 statutes. The parts repealed 
contained 623 sections, and about 8472 
lines. The substance of all this, so far 
as continued in force at all, is contained 
in Mr. Peel’s four acts, which altogether 
contain only 152 sections and about 1300 
lines—a reduction of about five-sixths.” 

Mr. Peel acted throughout with the ad- 
vice and concurrence of technical lawyers, 
and the approbation and assistance of the 
judges of the realm; and often, with wise 
caution and statesmanlike moderation, 
consented to waive something of the 
completeness of his 6wn design, out of 
deference to the doubts or scruples of 
others, In thus acting, he secured the 
eonfidence of the public, while acquiring 
for himself the character not more of an 
enlightened than of a safe and practical 
legislator. 

So much in consonance with the feel- 
ings of the nation were the general policy 
and conduct of the administration at this 
time, that its measures received in Par- 
liament the general support of the Whigs, 
and out of doors all voices were in its 
favor. It was analogous to, and almost 
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contemporaneous with, our “ era of good 
feelings,” when Mr. Monroe was reéiect- 
ed President of the United States without 
opposition, and by the cooperation of all 
parties. 

In the commencement of 1827, physical 
infirmity compelled the retirement of Lord 
Liverpool; and then a new modeling of 
the cabinet became necessary, which re- 
sulted in making Mr. Canning Premier, 
avowedly that, among other things, he 
might carry out Catholic Emancipation. 
Lord Liverpool had been its steady oppo- 
nent. In that opposition Mr. Peel and 
others of his colleagues shared; and 
when, instead of an opponent, a zealous 
friend in the person of Mr. Canning was 

laced at the head of the government, 

Ir. Peel and his colleagues resigned. 
Mr. Peel, as has been seen, had been 
strenuous in opposition to the Catholics. 
As far back as 1812, he was the oppo- 
nent of Mr. Canning, and again in 1817, 
in the Commons, in his efforts at eman- 
cipation ; and in 1827 he said in debate 
that he had not heard, neither could he 
devise, any securities which would pre- 
vent them from overturning the constitu- 
tion if admitted into Parliament. « We 
are, indeed, assured that the number re- 
turned to Parliament will be very limited. 
There may be danger, but it will not be 
very great. You will not have more than 
ten Roman Catholics in the House, and 
ten cannot overthrow the establishment! 
And such are the clumsy securities offered 
tous! If the Roman Catholics entertain 
no principles and views hostile to the 
establishments of the state, admit them to 

tivileges without reference to numbers : 
if they entertain such, exclude them, not 
because their number will be limited, but 
frankly and openly because you cannot 
trust them.” Mr. Peel steadily adhered 
to these views, resisting all efforts to 
modify or remove the disabilities of the 
Catholics; and acted therefore in charac- 
ter in relinquishing his station as Secre- 
tary of the Home Department, when Mr. 
Canning was placed at the head of the 
government, committed as he was to 
carry, if he could, Catholic emancipation. 

Mr. Canning’s career as prime minister 
was soon cut short by death; and after 
the brief and feeble intermediate adminis- 
tration of Lord Goderich, (Mr. Frede- 
rick Robinson ennobled,) which was 
broken up by the “untoward event” of 
Navarino, the Duke of Wellington was 
called on to form a new ministry. He 
made Mr. Peel the leader in the Com- 
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mons ; and his sagacity having indicated 
to him that the hour was come when re- 
sistance to Catholic emancipation could 
not much longer be successful, while 
there was yet time by gracious concession 
to obtain credit for doing that voluntarily 
which ere long would be forced from him, 
he assented to it; and Mr. Peel giving in 
his adherence and his full support to this 
long and fiercely opposed measure, it was 
carried. One of the most memorable 
things in his speech in the Commons on 
this océasion, was the admission that 
even as far back as 1825 his opinions 
had undergone a great change on this 
subject ; and although, as we have just 
seen, he actually renounced his seat in 
Mr. Canning’s cabinet because of that 
eminent person’s decided commitment in 
favor of the Catholic claims, Mr. Peel 
admitted that his views on the subject 
did not then materially differ from those 
of that great minister. The bill was car- 
ried through both Houses of Parliament, 
and received the royal assent on the 23d 
of April, 1829. 

This is the measure which, perhaps 
more than all others, exposed Mr. Peel 
to obloquy, more ~articularly by reason 
of the avowal so frankly made—so hon- 
estly, we must add, since it was sincere— 


that even when still resisting emancipa- 
tion, he had great scruples and misgiv- 


ings about his course. Yet evidence of a 
hesitating assent to the policy which 
excluded Catholics is to be found in his 
speech, in 1821, in reply to a noble ap- 
peal made to him by Mr. afterwards Lord 
Plunkett, in the House of Commons, on 
occasion of his motion for a committee on 
the subject. Alluding, in his grand and 
solemn way, to the great men now no 
more who had advocated Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Mr, Plunkett exclaimed, *« Walk- 
ing before the sacred images of these 
illustrious dead, as in a public and sol- 
emn procession, shall we not dismiss all 
party feelings, all angry passions and 
unworthy prejudices?” Then personally 
addressing himself to Mr. Peel, he said, 
“T assure him that in selecting him, I do 
it with all the respect due to his talents, 
to his acquirements, to his integrity, and 
to his high principles as a statesman and 
agentlemen. 1am well aware that there 
is no member likely to be more influen- 
tial on this subject; and I may add that 
there is no person whose being confirmed 
in what | must call unfounded prejudices, 
is likely to work more serious injury to 
the country.” 
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Mr. Peel’s answer was in a strain not 
unworthy of such an appeal : 


“* He never could hear,” he said, “ those 
names mentioned which were ranged in 
authority against him, as they had been 
cited in this instance, and feel altogether 
satisfied. * * * The authorities re- 
ferred to, made it the paramount duty of 
every man to examine the grounds of his 
opinion, and to ascertain that no interested 
views, no ideas of visionary danger, no ir- 
rational hostility to a great class of his 
fellow-subjects influenced his decision. 
But if, after such a close and scrutinizin 
examination of their own motives, he oa 
his friends found it necessary still to retain 
their opinions, he would trust to the liber- 
ality of the right honorable gentlemen for 
doing them the justice to suppose that 
it was in the fair aud candid exercise of a 
free judgment concerning matters most 
important to the religion of the State, that 
they ventured to difler from him, and the 
great authorities which he had cited. * * * 
He could most conscientiously assure the 
House, that no result of the debate could 
give him unqualified satisfaction. He 
was, of course, bound to wish that the 
opinions which he honestly felt might pre- 
vail; but their prevalence must be still 
mingled with regret. If, on the other 
hand, the motion succeed, nu man who 
heard him would more cordially rejoice if 
his predictions proved unfounded, his 
arguments groundless, and that the re- 
sult should exemplify the sanguine expec- 
tations of the right honorable mover.” 


Notwithstanding the obvious misgiv- 
ings indicated by this speech, Mr. Peel 
defended his withdrawal from the cabinet, 
1827, on the appointment of Mr. Can- 
ning as Premier, expressly on the ground 
that he had for eighteen years resisted, 
on principle, any farther concessions to 
the Catholics—that the maintenance of 
the Constitution and the interests of the 
Established Church required the continu- 
ance of the bars to the acquisition of po- 
litical power by the Catholics, and that 
by the appointment of Mr. Canning, the 
transfer of all the influence and power 
which belong to the office of Prime Min- 
ister,and to be brought to bear on this 
question, was not from one ordinary man 
toanother ordinary man, but from the most 
able opponent (Lord Liverpool) of the 
Catholic claims to their most zealous and 
eloquentadvocate. The first consequence 
of his new course in relation to Emanei- 
pation, was the resignation of his seat for 
the University of Oxford, for which he 
was indebted to his former opposition to 
that measure. In despite of strenuous 
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efforts to be reélected, and of the pride 
which the University really took in such 
a son, he was defeated by Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, the impersonation of 
Church and State, and anti-Catholic 
bigotry. 

r. Peel’s own explanation of his mo- 
tives in bringing forward the measure of 
Catholic relief, and of his change of views 
seems at once manly and satisfactory. In 
a speech, which occupied four hours in 
the delivery, on 5th March, he said— 


**1 have for years attempted to maintain 
the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from 
Parliament and the high offices of State. 
I do not think it was an unnatural or 
unreasonable struggle. I resign it, be- 
cause of the conviction that it can no 
longer be advantageously maintained, from 
believing that there are not adequate ma- 
terials or sufficient instruments for its 
effectual and permanent continuance. I 
yield, therefore, to a MORAL NECESSITY 
which [ cannot control. * * * In 1828, 
the House agreed to a resolution favorable 
to a principle of adjusting this question. 
I thereupon determined to retire from 
office. 1 intimated my fixed intention, in 
this respect, to the Duke of Wellington ; but 
I felt it my duty to accompany it with the 
declaration—not only that I would not in 
a private capacity any longer obstruct a 
settlement which appeared to me ulti- 
mately inevitable, but that I would advise 
and promote it. I was appealed to to re- 
main in office, and was told my retirement 
must prevent the adoption of the course 
which I was disposed to recommend. I 
resolved, therefore, and without doubt or 
hesitation, not to abandon my post, but to 
take all the personal consequences of 
originating and enforcing as a minister, 
the very measure which I had heretofore 
opposed. I wascalled upon to make those 
sacrifices of private feeling, whigh are in- 
separable from apparent inconsistency of 
conduct—from the abandonment of pre- 
conceived opinions—from the alienation of 
those with whom I had heretofore cooper- 
ated. I have done so, and have proved 
that it is painful in the extreme to yield to 
such considerations, even from the most 
urgent sense of public duty.” 

It was not till long after, that the world 
knew with what difficulty the King— 
George [V—was brought to consent to 
this measure of his ministers. In Janu- 
ary, 1840, in vindicating himself from 
some imputation of a desire to repeal that 

reat act, Sir Robert Pee! stated that after 
the Duke and himself had made up their 
minds to the necessity of the measure, 
they had the utmost difficulty with the 
King; so much so, that they did not 
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know, within a month of bringing on 
the measure, whether or not they could 
rely on the Royal assent. Nay, on the 
4th of March, the day preceding that on 
which it was brought into the Commons, 
he said that “the Duke of Weliington, 
Lord Lyndhurst and himself, retired from 
Windsor Castle out of office,” and the 
royal authority was only given at the last 
moment. 

In the following year, 1830, George IV. 
died. The accession of a new sgvereign 
led to the dissolution of Parliament, but 
before this occurred, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in order as he hoped at once to re- 
press any expectation of a change in the 
national representation, or in the suffrage, 
declared that as long as he remained min- 
ister, he would resist any such change. 
This declaration, which seemed uncalled 
for by any existing circumstances, was 
received with great dissatisfaction by the 
nation; and when the new Parliament as- 
sembled, the ministry found themselves in 
a most awkward position. While the 
elections for this Parliament were in pro- 
gress, the revolution of three days occurred 
in France, which resulted in the change of 
a dynasty and the establishment in that 
kingdom of a constitutional monarchy. 
The ferment thus given to men’s minds, 
and the rankling still fresh from the anti- 
reform declaration of the Duke, occa- 
sioned the return of an anti-ministerial 
majority to the new Parliament. Soon 
after its meeting, on a vote of confidence, 
ministers were left in a minority of twenty- 
nine, and of course retired. 

Lord Grey became the Premier, and 
Lord John Russell the Leader in the 
House of Commons. One of his first 
measures, was a bill for a reform in the 
national representation. Mr. Peel, now 
on the opposition benches, strenuously 
resisted this bill, which, notwithstanding 
the popular excitement under which the 
House was chosen, was only carried to 
a second reading by a majority of one 
vote. Being subsequently left in a mi- 
nority, the ministry dissolved Parliament, 
and went to the people on the question 
of Reform. 

The House then elected was largely in 
favor of Lord John’s bill—and slowly, 
but surely, it was carried through the 
Commons. In the Lords it met with 
such resistance as to make it clear that, 
without the creation of new peers favor- 
able to the measure, it could not be car- 
ried. Lord Grey advised the King (Wil- 
liam [V.) to this course, but he absolutely 
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refused—and in consequence Ministers 
resigned. 

The Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel 
were again appealed to to take charge of 
the government ; but after a full survey 
of the ground, and especially of the com- 

lexion of the House of Commons, large- 
fy committed to Reform, the veteran 
advised his Sovereign to resume his for- 
mer ministers. They were accordingly 
reinstated, with an understanding that, 
if the Reform bill were permitted to pass 
the House of Lords, no new Peers should 
be created. The bill did accordingly 
pass, and received the royal assent on 
the 7th June, 1832. The Parliament, 
less than one year old, was again dis- 
solved, and a new one chosen under the 
Reform law. 

The — seemed to grow by that it 
fed on. Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Bill, in acknowledging and cor- 
recting some abuses, only seemed to ren- 
der other grievances more intolerable. In 
Ireland, preessmyel the public mind and 
the public peace were much disturbed. 
The new Parliament was largely imbued 
with the popular impulse. Lord Grey 
desired to resort to the old system of co- 
ercion—of pains and penalties; but he 
found difficulty with his colleagues, and 
still greater with the House of Commons, 
in carrying through some of the more 
stringent clauses of his Coercion bill, and 
in consequence resigned. He was suc- 
ceeded as Premier by Lord Melbourne, 
who was of the same party—and the per- 
sonnel only and not the policy of the ad- 
ministration underwent a change. After 
a short lull the storm was renewed, and 
Lord Melbourne’s ministry suddenly fell. 

The dissolution of that ministry in 
1834 was one of those strange and ca- 

ricious occurrences, to which the admin- 
istration of affairs in England is subject. 
It was at the time wholly unexpected, 
occurring, as it did, in the recess of Par- 
liament, and when no immediate or ob- 
vious cause for such an event was fore- 
seen. It fell, as afterwards it appeared, 
from its own weakness—the turning 
point being the death of Earl Spencer, 
which raised Lord Althorpe from the 
Commons to the Peers, and rendered 
necessary the selection of a new Leader 
inthe Commons. ‘“ The King,” says a 
contemporaneous writer, “called to his 
councils the ablest, by unanimous con- 
sent the far ablest, of that assembly, in 
which the chief business of the country 
must be done—a man recommended to 
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the King by his Majesty’s own know- 
ledge of his character, by the] advice of 
the most illustrious and most generous of 
the servants of the public, and by such 
unhesitating and universal approbation 
of the people, that the natural excitement 
of a great public crisis, and the national 
impatience of the English character, 
were for once satisfied to wait, through 
an uriprecedented period of suspense, for 
the final resolve of the absent States- 
man.” 

Sir Robert Peel was at this juncture 
with his family in Italy, as little antici- 

ating the call about to be made upon 

im by the country and his Sovereign, as 
any other private gentleman then on his 
travels. A King’s messenger, who had 
traveled with unequaled dispatch, found 
him in the studzos of artists, deep in the 
admiration and selection of pictures. He 
told him that the heart of the British peo- 

le was, as it were, impatiently counting 
its pulsations until it should be ascer- 
tained whether he, the son of a cotton 
spinner, would vouchsafe to take that 
helm, which the high nobility of the land 
—a cabinet in which were originally 
thirteen peers or sons of peers, one baro- 
net, and only one commoner—had been 
found unequal to govern. Sir Robert 
instantly returned home, receiving from 
the Duke of Wellington, on whose earn- 
est recommendation he had been sent 
for, and who exercised during the interim 
ALL the powers of the government, the 
responsible trust. Although, on a sur- 
vey of the ground, Sir Robert saw the 
unparalleled difficulties of the position, 
he felt obliged, by the confidence which 
both King and people had manifested in 
him, to take the government. But owing 
to the peculiar character of the House of 
Commons, the first chosen under the Re- 
form Bill, and in which the ministry he 
succeeded had still a large majority, bis 
first step was to dissolve Parliament 
and order a new election—this making 
the fourth Parliament elected in four 
years ! 

It was upon this occasion that he is- 
sued that address to his own constituents 
at Tamworth, which of itself denotes 
a new era in the constitutional history of 
England, and was a consequence, neces- 
sary perhaps, of the changes effected by 
the Reform Bill. As was well said at the 
time, never before ‘‘did a prime minis- 
ter think it necessary to announce to the 

, not only his acceptance of office, 
ut the principles and even the details of 
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the measures he meant to pursue—and to 
solicit, not from the Parliament but from 
the people, ‘that they would so far 
maintain the prerogative of the King as 
to give the ministers of his choice, not 
indeed an implicit confidence, but a fair 
trial.” In former times such a proceed- 
ing would have been thought derogatory, 
and impugned as unconstitutional, but the 
Reform Bill had made the Crown more 
dependent in the choice of its ministers 
on the preferences of the respective con- 
stituencies. 

In the course of this address Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, to use a phrase much in vogue 
among our public men, “defined his 

ition” very manfully. He denied that 
e had ever been “the defender of 
abuses or the enemy of judicious reform. 
I appeal,” said he, ** with confidence, 
in denial of any such charge, to the 
active part I took in the great question of 
the Currency—in the consolidation and 
amendment of the criminal law—in the 
revisal of the whole system of trial by 
jury—to the opinions | have ever pro- 
fessed and acted upon with regard to 
other branches of the jurisprudence of 
the country. I appeal to this as proof 
that I have not been disposed to acqui- 
esce in acknowledged evils, either from 
the mere superstitious reverence for 
ancient usages, or from the dread of 
labor or responsibility in the application 
of a remedy.” 
_ In direct reference to his future course 
as minister, and in allusion to expec- 
tations or intimations that he would be 
found in opposition to the spirit in which 
the Reform Bill had been carried, he thus 
explicitly explained his views: 


* The Reform Bill, it is said, constitutes 
a new era, aud it is the duty of a minister 
to declare explicitly—first, whether he 
will maintain the Bill itself, and secondly, 
whether he will act upon the spirit in 
which it was conceived. With respect to 
the Reform Bill itself, I will repeat now 
the declaration which I made when I 
entered the House of Commons, as a mem- 
ber of the Reformed Parliament—that I 
consider the Reform Bill as a final and ir- 
revocable settlement of a great constitution- 
al question, a settlement which no friend 
to the peace and welfare of his country 
would attempt to disturb either by direct or 
by insidious means. Then, as to the spirit 
of the Reform Bill, and the willingness to 
adopt and enforce it, as a rule of govern- 
ment. If, by adopting the spirit of the 
Reform Biil it be meant, that we are to 
live in a perpetual vortex of agitation, that 
public men can only support themselves 
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in public estimation by adopting every 
popular impression of the day, by promis- 
ing the instant redress of anything which 
anybody may call an abuse, by abandon- 
ing altogether the great aid of government, 
more powerful than either Law or Reason 
—the respect for ancient rights, and the 
deference to prescriptive authority—if this 
be the spirit of the Reform Bill, I will not 
undertake to adopt it: but if that spirit 
merely implies a careful review of insti- 
tutions, civil and ecclesiastical, undertaken 
in a friendly temper, combining with the 
firm maintenance of established rights, the 
correction of proved abuses, and the re- 
dress of real grievances—in that case I can, 
for myself and colleagues, undertake to act 
in such a spirit and with such intentions,” 


These and like indications satisfied 
the nation that Sir Robert meant to place 
his administration on the basis laid by 
one of the wisest of statesmen, “a dis- 
position to preserve, and an ability to 
improve,” yet, notwithstanding this gen- 
eral approbation and confidence, owing 
to the preponderance of the democratic 
element, a majority adverse to the min- 
ister was returned to the House of Com- 
mons, and on the preliminary question of 
the session, the choice of a Speaker, he 
was defeated by a vote of 316 to 309. 
Such a division, on such a question, 
would, in all previous times, have led to 
the immediate resignation of the cabinet. 
But Sir Robert had taken the post, with 
the knowledge that he was beset by dif- 
ficulties, and he was too much of a man 
to give way to the first, great as it was. 
He resolved to put himself upon his coun- 
try, and at least to give them the oppor- 
tunity of judging him by his measures. 
This manly effort failed him, and, after 
an unfavorable division on the Irish Tithe 
Bill, defended by a speech, (on 2d April,) 
which the Quarterly Review of the day 
pronounced “ magnificent,” and spoke of 
as a “legacy worthy of the greatest 
statesman that has appeared in the House 
of Commons since the death of Mr. 
Pitt,” Sir Robert relinquished the seals 
of office, after an ineffectual struggle of 
three months. 

The Reform Ministry again (April, 
1835) resumed the government, with 
Lord Melbourne as its head, and Lord 
John Russel, as before, the leader in the 
House of Commons. Lord Grey had 
withdrawn from public life, Lord Stanley 
and Sir James Graham had abandoned 
their old associates, and Lord Brougham, 
who had been passed over by his col- 
leagues, on their restoration to office, 
became an antagonist. All this visibly 
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weakened the Melbourne ministry. Dur- 
ing the session, a very hostile spirit was 
revived between the Lords and Commons, 
the immediate cause being the English 
Municipal Corporation’s Bill, to which 
the Lords persisted in making amend- 
ments, which the Commons rejected, 
and the dispute had proceeded to such a 
length, that hints were thrown out by 
the Commons that the « supplies” would 
be withheld. So unpleasant was the as- 
ct of affairs, that Sir Robert Peel, who 
ad left town towards the close of the 
session, returned, as he stated,’ for the 
purpose of lending his assistance in re- 
conciling the differences between the two 
Houses. Mutual concessions were at 
last made, and thus a measure, essen- 
tially auxiliary to reform of Parliament, 
was carried. During 1836 and 7, acting 
as an independent member of Parliament, 
Sir Robert gave his support to whatever 
of good he found in the measures of the 
administration, and specially to the fur- 
ther improvements in the civil and crimi- 
nal law, proposed by Lord John Russell. 
In the middle of the year 1837, the King 
died, and was immediately succeeded by 
the present Sovereign, Queen Victoria, 
with whom, personally, Lord Melbourne 
was a great favorite. His administration 
was strengthened by this event, for it 
was forced upon King William, against 
his will, by the House of Commons, 
whereas it was retained of choice by the 
Queen. 

Its seeming strength, however, was 
soon shaken by events beyond its con- 
trol. The commercial revulsion of 1837, 
too well remembered in our own country, 
was fearfully felt in England, ‘The Ca- 
nadian insurrection, the war with China, 
and the difficulties in India, required in- 
creased expenditures at the very moment 
when commercial distress was diminish- 
ing the resources of the country. The 
ministry lingered on, however, till May, 
1839, when, on a question of suspending 
the constitution of the Island of Jamaica, 
because of the refusal of the legislature 
of that colony to assent to certain requi- 
sitions of the Home Government, they 
were left in a minority of five. They 
immediately resigned, and the two inevi- 
table men were again sent for, the Dake 
and Sir Robert; but the Queen was not 
found submissive to the views of Sir 
Robert, especially as to appointments 
in the Royal Household; and, in this 


nineteenth century, the two foremost 
men of England were prevented from 
taking charge of its government, because 
of a disagreement about the nominations 
of certain ladies of the bed-chamber! * 

Lord Melbourne was immediately re- 
instated, and he sought to ingratiate him- 
self with the public by the great change 
in the Post Office Law, which so largely 
and beneficially reduced the charge on 
postage. But the Tory party—gatherin 
confidence fromthe conviction, that muc 
as the Reform Bill had extended suffrage 
and altered representation, it still left to 
the landed aristocracy great means of in- 
fluence and strength; and, moreover, from 
the secession of eminent persons from 
the opposite ranks—made, in the session 
of 1840, a more determined assault on 
the Melbourne ministry than it had yet 
encountered. On a motion of confidence, 
after a debate of four pights, the minis- 
ters triumphed by only 21 votes! In 
this debate, Sir Robert took a prominent 
pe examining, with vigor and know- 
edge, the whole course of the Whig 
government since 1830, taunting them 
with the loss from their side, in that time 
of almost every man of known ability, 
rank and position in the country, “ with 
one splendid exception,” alluding to Lord 
John Russell, and enumerating Lord 
Grey, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, 
the Duke of Richmond, Lord Ripon, Lord 
Brougham, and last of all, Lord Howick ; 
and showing, that having received the | 
Government in a condition of growing 
prosperity, they had reduced it to a con- 
dition of “decayed public credit, the 
public securities at a discount, and the 
country convulsed with political dis- 
order.” On another motion of Sir James 
Graham, censuring ministers for the war 
in China, Sir Robert again spoke with 
great energy and effect, and the division 
showed a majority ot only 10! for min- 
isters. 

The session of 1841 was the last of 
the Whig ministry. The distresses of 
the country continued, its revenues 
were decreasing, 2nd a hot agitation 
arose on the subject of the Corn Laws and 
Commercial Rrform. As a last expedi- 
ent, Lord John Russell announced the 
purpose of the ministry to modify the 
Corn Laws, and to substitute a perma- 
nent fixed duty for the sliding scale. 
It was too Jate; Sir Robert Peel moveda 
vote of confidence, which, after an ex- 





*It was upon this occasion that the Duke of Wellington, in reply to a question of 
how it came about that he and Peel could not manage the Queen, is said to have replied, 
“Oh! 1 have no small-talk and Peel has no manners.” 
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citing debate of four nights, was carried 
by a majority of one!—312 to 311. 
After sustaining another defeat on the 
Administration of Justice Bill, the Queen, 
by the advice of her minister, prorogued 
Parliament on 22d June, with a view to 
its immediate dissolution. This measure 
proved fatal to the Whigs. A most 
warmly-contested election ensued, and, 
in its progress, it was soon perceptible 
that the Conservatives were to carry 
the day. Lord John Russell, after a 
severe struggle, was elected one of the 
representatives of the City of London. 
On addressing his new constituents, he 
admitted that his party had been defeated 
in the elections, and defeated on the issue 
of free trade. He expressed, neverthe- 
Jess, his conviction that this issue would 
be reversed, and that the principles of 
free trade would eventually triumph. 

Sir Robert Peel, too, addressed his 
constituents at Tamworth; but ina far 
different strain from his address of 1834, 
when, as Prime Minister, he appealed 
through them to the country to the 
King’s Ministers a fair trial. He was 
now simply an opposition member of 
Parliament, though with the near cer- 
tainty of being again called into power ; 
and, in this category, he “ kept dark.” 
“The Doctor,” said he, with a some- 
what grave humor, “had not yet been 
called in to prescribe for the patient, and 
he could not, therefore, propose reme- 
dies.” 


The new Parliament met in August, 
1841, and a thorough free trade speech 
from the throne was delivered by com- 


mission. In both Houses the contest 
immediately began, and was decided 
against ministers. The great struggle 
was in the House, in which, as yet, Sir 
Robert had taken no part. But towards 
the close of the last night, the fifth of the 
debate, O'Connell having made a speech 
abusing the Tories and praising the 
Whigs, those same Whigs whom on a 
former occasion he had stigmatized as 
*‘ bloody, base and brutal :” the moment 
he sat down Sir Robert sprang to his 
feet, ‘‘ animated seemingly,” says a con- 
temporary writer, “‘by some unusual emo- 
tion; he used a phraseology bolder than 
his wont; uttered his words with a des- 
perate passion, altogether uncharacteris- 
tic of his style of speaking. He repelled 
O’Connell’s vituperation as proceeding 
from ‘an imagination fertile in cal- 
umny,’ and looking directly across the 
House, and bending forward, asked the 
irish agitator, ina tone of almost savage 
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scorn, if these were his base, brutal and 
bloody Whigs? The passion evaporated, 
but the voice trembled with emotion a 
long time afterwards, as he proceeded to 
state the principles which would actuate 
him should he be called to power.” 
The division came, and in a House of 
629 members, there appeared a majority 
of 91 against ministers. 

Sir Robert was again installed in office, 
but declining to explain himself as to his 
iuture policy, and asking time for matur- 

ng it, Parlament after passing the ne- 
essary bills was prorogued on the 7th 
“October. It met again on the 3d Febru- 
ary, the Queen attending in person to 
deliver the speech, accompanied by the 
King of Prussia, who happened to be in 
England, and a brilliant cortége. On the 
9th, Sir Robert made his long-expected 
motion on the Corn Laws, rejecting Lord 
John Russell's motion of a fixed duty, 
and reasserting the superiority of the 
sliding scale, and, in spite of all opposi- 
tion, which was violent, his bill became 
a law. 

His next and bolder measures were 
the new Tariff Act and the Income Tax. 
The country was in great difficulties. 
There had been a constant and growin 
deficiency in the revenue for severa 
years, and new taxes on articles of con- 
sumption or trade were not to be thought 
of. Commerce, therefore, was to be re- 
vived by the removal of duties, and a tax 
on property was to supply, not only the 
existing deficiency in the revenue, but the 
farther diminution to be occasioned by 
the duties to be abolished. 

The speech in which Sir Robert ex- 
a these measures is among the 

est he has delivered ; but the length to 
which this article is running prevents our 
making any extracts. The appeal which 
he made to the men of property of the 
country to submit cheerfully to the pro- 
posed tax—equal to about three per cent. 
on incomes—was very striking and very 
effective. ‘There are,” said he ‘* indi- 
cations among all the upper classes of 
society of increased comfort and enjoy- 
ment—of increased prosperity and wealth 
—and yet concurrently with these indi- 
cations there exists a mighty evil which 
has been growing up for the last seven 
years. * * * You will not permit 
this evi! to gain such gigantic growth as 
ultimately to place it far beyond your 
power to control. If you do, you must 
expect the severe but just judgment of a 
reflecting and retrospective posterity. 
Your conduct will be contrasted with 
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that of — fathers, who, with a mutiny 
at the Nore, a rebellion in Ireland, and 
disaster abroad, yet submitted with 
buoyant vigor and universal applause 
(with the funds as low as fifty-two) to a 
property tax of ten per cent. I believe 
you will not subject yourselves to so in- 
jurious and unworthy a contrast. My 
confident hope is you will prove your- 
selves worthy of your mission as the 
representatives of a mighty people, and 
that you will not tarnish the fame which 
it is your duty to cherish as the most 
glorious inheritance.” 

This trust was not disappointed. After 
a most protracted and arduous debate, 
both measures were carried; and it has 
been most satisfactorily proved by the 
best of all arguments—experience—that 
the most sanguine anticipations of the 
Premier from these measures have been 
amply realized. 

The course of Sir Robert since that 
period is familiar to most of our readers. 
Sir Robert has continued in charge of the 
government up to the recent resignation 
of a week—when failing to form a min- 
istry, Lord John Russell had an oppor- 
tunity of doing, with regard to Sir Robert 
and the Duke of Wellington, what they 
had done on a former occasion with re- 
gard to him and Lord Melbourne—re- 
commending to the sovereign to take back 
the old ministry. 

Sir Robert’s able speech on resuming 
his station has been so recently published 
in the newspapers, that we need here 
only advert to it, as a new illustration of 
the manliness and just self-estimation of 
this eminent Commoner, whose life and 
career we have here endeavored to il- 
lustrate. 

If we have not wholly failed in the 
effort, we shall have interested our reader, 
we trust, in the character of this self- 
made man, whose own ability, industry, 
and wisdom have made him the most 
marking statesman of Europe. 

Sprung from obscure parentage—his 
grandfather being a very small manufac- 


turer of cotton prints, who was known 
by the nickname of Parsley Peel, because 
of having copied that plant on his prints 
—and not seeking, even when fortune 
and the favor of his country smiled upon 
him, to fortify himself by matrimonial 
alliance with the pe yp for he mar- 
ried the daughter of an old general, Sir 
John Floyd, who had sprung from the 
ranks—he has raised himself by no in- 
direction, by no unworthy concession, 
by no sycophancy * With the sterling 
characteristics of a thorough Englishman, 
proud of his country, confident in her 
power, and studious of her prosperity, 
he has devoted his nights and days, all 
the best faculties of his mind, and the 
vigor of his frame, to her service. 
Through a long series of years—and 
most eventful years, too—he has had 
occasion once and again to change opin- 
ions apparently well settled, and to sup- 
port measures he before had warmly re- 
sisted. On each of the great topics of 
the Currency, of Catholic Emancipation, 
of Parliamentary Reform, of Free Trade, 
and of the Corn Laws, Sir Robert Peel 
has been on both sides. Yet so clearly 
has he borne himself in his great offices, 
so disinterested has been his career, and 
so frank and satisfactory his explanations 
on every occasion of change of opinion, 
that no party doubts his integrity or dis- 
trusts his motives. 

But what then, it may be asked, be- 
comes of consistency—or is there no vir- 
tue in that old-fashioned quality? All 
depends, in this matter, upon definition 
and upon motive. He who, in public 
life, pays no regard to altered circum- 
stances, to new developments, to the 
changes, in short, which time and events 
work in the relations of nations as of 
men, but adheres doggedly to opinions 
formed under very different lights, or in 
the absence of all light, may indeed be a 
very consistent, but would certainly be a 
very unwise and a very unsafe, politician. 
Tried by results both to his country and 
to himself, who shall now say that Sir 





* On this head the following scene may be recalled. In the House of Commons, in 
1830, Brougham, after making an attack on the policy of the Duke of Wellington, said, 
* But him 1 accuse not. I accuse you, (addressing the ministerial benches,) his flat- 
terers, his mean, fawning parasites.” Sir Robert Peel started up and said, “TI ask the 
honorable and learned member if he means to accuse me of being such? The honorable 
and learned gentleman addressed himself to this side of the House, and said, ‘I mean 
to accuse you, his flatterers, his fawning parasites.’ I am sitting on this side of the 
House; I am the representative of the opinions of those who sit here; but I put the 
question to the honorable and learned gentleman, not on their behalf, but as an indi- 
vidual ; and I ask of him, does he presume to say of me that I am the mean, fawning 
parasite of any man?” Brougham disclaimed all personal application of the remark, or 
personal imputation; and so the matter ended. 
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Robert Peel, in the changes we have in 
these pages briefly noted, on such great 
questions as the Currency, Corn, Reform 
and Catholic Emancipation, has not acted 
both wisely and honestly ? 

As early as 1826, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, though of diametrically opposite 
politics, spoke of him as a “ wise, honest 
and high-principled man ;” and three 
years later, remarking upon and applaud- 
ing his change on the Catholic question, 
that same Review (March, 1829) said: 


** Amidst great personal difficulties, he 
has chosen that which, being the most fair 
and manly, ought to be the least painful and 
least unsatisfactory for himself. ‘The choice 
could be to him only one of evils. He was 
in the old British dilemma—the sea before 
him, the barbarians behind. * * * The 
man who never changes his mind must be 
about as great a fool as the man who is al- 
ways changing it; and if there be an occa- 
sion when such an intellectual process 
ought to meet with indulgence, it is when 
perhaps you save a kingdom by submitting 
to it. The great malignant sophism by 
which party zealots pander to ignorance 
and passion, lies chiefly in the abttse of a 
single word, by which a change of opinions 
and apostacy are assumed to be the same. 
The blindfold consistency on which all 
authority, experience and warning are 
thrown away, is nothing but a second-hand 
infallibility made out of a worse-grained 
wood than any papal chair. ‘Oldas Iam, 
I put myself to school,’ was once esteemed 
a merit.” 


The secret of Sir Robert's power lies 
in his thorough knowledge both of his 
own resources and of the English people. 
On this head we adopt this language from 
Fraser’s Magazine : 


“When Sir Robert Peel made his em- 
phatic declaration, on resigning the govern- 
ment in April, 1835, that his future life 
would be spent in the House of Commons, 
he was, perhaps unconsciously, establish- 
ing one of the landmarks by which the 
present age will be distinguished from its 
predecessors. His prophetic promise em- 
bodied the conviction of a statesman pre- 
eminent in the wisdom which studies the 
signs of the times, that hereafter the popular 
or representative branch of the legislature, 
regulated no doubt, to a great degree, by 
the will of the monarch and the theoretical 
right of veto of the peers, will be the really 
influential power in the state, 

“But Sir Robert, at the same time, ex- 
hibited no slight amount of self-knowledge. 
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Looked at inferentially, that declaration 
showed that he had formed a correct esti- 
mate of his own position and powers. Sir 
Robert is an ambitious man, but his ambi- 
tion is of a high and honorable character. 
He covets fame, and a niche in the history 
of his country, more than personal rank 
or dignities. His ambition is not that 
which would be satisfied, though it has 
been flattered, by having two queens as his 
voluntary guests, with an earl’s coronet 
glittering in the distance. Yet to one who 
with manly independence points continu- 
ally to the origin of his family,* such dis- 
tinctions might count as something. Sir 
Robert Peel’s ambition grasps at what is 
emphatically the power of modern times, 
influence over the opinions of his fellow- 
men. He wishes to leave the impress of 
his own mind upon the character of his 
countrymen. He hopes to be regarded, if 
not as the pilot who weathered the storm, 
at least as having held the helin amidst the 
eddies and whirlpools of exasperated rival 
interests. Represented as they are in the 
House of Commons, which is the scene of 
their action, he who would influence them 
must learn the art of commanding the ear 
and swaying the passions or prejudices of 
that assembly. Of that art Sir Robert Peel 
has obtained the mastery. Therefore he 
acts wisely, with the examples of Pultney 
and Chatham before him, in not quitting a 
sphere where his triumphs are certain, and 
where the amount he may store up of good 
for his country, and fame for himself, is 
incalculable.” 


It will, we think, be conceded that no 
living statesman has so largely impressed 
himself upon the policy and character of 
his country, and measurably upon the 
policy of the world, as Sir Robert Peel. 
He is the one man of England. 

He is now ina position alike eminent 
and critical. Poising himself upon re- 
sources which never yet have failed him 
—upon the conviction of his own honest 
desire to serve his country, and upon the 
popular favor—he has to contend against 
the interests, the prejudices and the re- 
sentments of the great Conservative mass 
with which he has heretofore acted. On 
every account his success is to be desired. 
His own country will benefit by it—our 
country will benefit by it; and more than 
all, additional encouragement will be 
given to merit and talent, however lowly 
born, by the renewed and signal triumph 
over all the prejudice and all the opposi- 
tion of a long-derived aristocracy of an 
able, upright, wise and virtuous MAN. 





* It is said that among his constituents at Tamworth he rather boasts himself of his 
humble descent, and claims the nearer affinity with them because sprung from their 
ranks. ‘I am, you know,” he says, “the son of a cottun spinner, and my wife is the 


daughter of a common soldier.” 
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ADVENTURES ON THE FRONTIER OF TEXAS AND MEXICO. 


No. VI.—Coneluded. 


BY CHARLES WINTERFIELD. 


Ir was several hours before the wretch- 
ed Antone had sufficiently recovered for 
me to leave him. The fright. the drench- 
ing, and the blows he had received from 
the boy, united, had almost annihilated 
what energies of life there were in his 
shriveled carcass. With his crushed 
eye, and the ghastly saffron of his face, 
he was a sufficiently unpleasing com- 
panion beneath the glooms of that deep 
forest, which were only fitfully informed 
with moonlight. I was glad enough 
when [ saw him able to sit up unassisted, 
and rose to leave him, for | could do no- 
thing more now. He was not strong 
enough to walk to the Rancho, leaving 
outof the question the impossibility of his 
obtaining admission there, even should 
he reach it. Besides, [ had merely com- 
promised with my own conscience in 
saving the life of the miserable creature ; 
and now, that had been accomplished, I 
felt no special “ yearning of the spirit” 
towards him, which might keep me at his 
side to comfort him in the darkness ; and 
truly, did he seem to need a comforter. 
When he saw that I was going to leave 
him he clung franticly to my limbs, and 
with the idiotic mouthings of his terror 
made a most dismal pleading for me to 
stay. It was time for me to be at my 
post, and for fear the moans of even this 
reptile humanity might move me too 
much, I shook his clenched grip violent- 
ly off and started hastily for the Rancho. 
His voice followed me—as [| struggled 
through the dense brush—for some dis- 
tance. The creature’s feeble wits had 
been temporarily addled by the night’s 
work. Hideous as portions of it had 
been, and painful as those sounds were, 
I remember—just as they were dying 
away—that I burst into a hearty laugh 
as the ludicrous contrast presented it- 
self of valiant Sir Braggadocio Antone in 
the glory of one of his boasting feats, 
aud the writhing, pitiable thing I had 
just left. The nerves, when overstrung 
through scenes like these, grow un- 
naturally impressible, and vibrate to 
strange humors. One feels sometimes as 
though he would laugh though tottering 


on the sheer brink of some red shaft to 
Tartarus. Curious problem !—this mon- 
strous trinity, Man-—part fiend, part 
angel, and part brute. 

It would require a strong reliance upon 
the evidence of things unseen, to suppose 
any part of him could be developed in 
such a life as that on this Frontier, other 
than his fiend and brute natures. I 
reached the log—recovered my gun, and 
set off for my post the way | came— 
along under the bank of the river. Mid- 
night, I knew, was very near if not 
passed, and this was the time for the at- 
tack upon the Rancho to commence. It 
would be disgraceful for me to fail of 
being there at the crisis. I hurried on 
regardless of mud and water, for the last 
few hours had sufficiently familiarized 
me with both. [ soon gained a point 
where, from the top of a bank, sheltered 
by the trees, | could command a perfect 
view of the Rancho beneath the clear 
moonlight. The intervening space was 
open, with the exception of a few scat- 
tered trees. Its low, square bulk looked 
as dark as death—not a glimmer of light 
or the faintest sound came from it. The 
great gate was in front of me. A little to 
the left, and separated by ashort interval 
was the lower picketing of the sheep-pen 
—a large enclosure in which the immense 
flocks of sheep and goats belonging to such 
Ranchos are collected at night. These 
creaturesare easily “ stampeded” or fright- 
ened, and will make noise enough to wake 
the seven sleepers in the effort to escape. 
I saw the figures of men stealthily gliding 
from tree to tree as they approached the 
gate, or creeping around the Rancho, 
picketing beneath its shadows toward 
the same point—so I was just in time. 
It occurred to me from the caution with 
which the men moved that they had per- 
ceived evidences of alertness on the 
of the people of the Rancho, which I 
not suspected. According to the plan of 
attack we were to lie in wait on each 
side of the gate to be ready for a rush 
if it should be thrown open for the 
shepherds to come out to quiet their 
flocks. Already the hoarse bark of the 
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shepherd-dogs had announced to the 
silence that something was wrong. This 
is a very noble and fierce race of these 
animals, original in, and peculiar to, 
Mexico. They are taken when young, 
and nourished at the dugs of a she-goat, 
and ever afterwards live with the flock 
—a foster-child and a protector. Their 
deep-mouthed savage baying seemed now 
about to precipitate matters. The men 
threw themselves flat upon the ground— 
while the crash of broken bars was fol- 
lowed by the sudden and stunning clatter 
and ba-a-ing of near a thousand panic- 
stricken animals. I took instant ad- 
vantage of the confusion to glide over 
the interval unnoticed, and take my place 
in the nearest party of the Rangers. The 
dogs came through the broken bars along 
with their maddened and rushing charge. 
They dashed at us at once. The men 
who had been ordered not to fire, were 
prepared to dispose of this difficulty very 
quietly, and at a few strokes of their 
long, heavy Bowie Knives, emphasized 
by a muttered curse or so, the most fierce 
of the gallant fellows were silenced. A 
very large old white bitch sprang so 
suddenly at the Colonel’s throat that he 
had a severe struggle before he shook 
her off with a cloven skull. He had 
been standing near the gate of the Pen, 
which he had broken the moment after 
throwing the wolf-skin among the flock 
which had caused the panic. The men 
around me could scarcely suppress their 
laughter while he was engaged in this 
novel battle; while he mo had been 
sufficiently chafed before, was rendered 
wildly furious by the startle of absolute 
danger from a quarter so unexpected. 

In the mean time the people of the 
Rancho were aroused, as the confusion 
of voices and hurrying to and fro of lights 
sufficiently showed. The idea flashed 
through my mind that everybody seemed 
to wake up very suddenly; for, judging 
from the clamors inside, every soul in the 
Rancho must have been astir in a few 
minutes. Suddenly there was an entire 
lull of these sounds, and we heard bolts 
and chains rattling at the gate. The 
moment these sounds reached us, the Col- 
onel bounded to the side of the gate 
where it opened outwards. He said ina 
sharp, eager whisper, ‘* Ready, boys !— 
follow me ;” and then crouching close to 
the wall, [ could see his dim figure against 
it bent in the attitude for springing, and 
his eyes literally emitting a in the 
concentration of his fury. Weall shifted 
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our positions in preparation for bounding 
quickly up. There was a pulseless pause. 
There seemed to be some difficulty in 

tting the gate open, while we forgot to 

reathe in watching the moment when it 
would swing back. This unaccountable 
stillness, so simultaneous and only broken 
now by the noise at the gate—for the 
flock was far enough off running like 
mad—struck me as ominous, and it 
proved to be so with a vengeance. In- 
stead of the gate being thrown open, there 
was a sudden commotion on the top of 
the high picketing just over it; and 
before we could think what it meant, a 
shower of some fluid was suddenly 
plumped upon the heads of the Colonel 
and those who were nearest him. A por- 
tion of it was spattered upon me, and I 
felt that it was hot as lava. The con- 
vulsive spring and the involuntary yell 
of agony which followed from those upon 
whom this fiery benediction fell most 
bountifully, bore witness to its singular 
fervency. There were two or three figures 
visible for an instant on the top of the 
picketing, one of which | thought was 
that of the old Sefiora. A shrill, taunt- 
ing laugh broke from it, which reminded 
me of all that would be hideous in the 
quaverings of a dozen screech-owls united 
in one prolonged scream ; while the arms 
were tossed wildly to and fro for a mo- 
ment, and, as we fired, it suddenly disap- 
peared. It was the old Jezebel beyonda 
doubt. We had been too much discom- 
fited and flurried; it was uncertain whe- 
ther we had hit any of them! The fact 
that that infernal laugh still continued to 
be heard, evenabove the jubilant triumph- 
ing roar of the Mexicans inside, settled 
this doubt. We had been nicely over- 
reached. 

A rich scene was now presented. The 
Colonel was on the ground rolling, writh- 
ing and moaning with the pain, while 
others of the party, in various postures, 
were making no less expressive demon- 
strations. There was a strong smell of 
tallow in the air, and the clothes of the 
unfortunates rapidly whitened as the fluid 
covled, until they looked like anticking 
ghosts in the moonlight. 

«“ He, he!” chuckled Bill, who was at 
my side and had in a great measure es- 
caped, “ how hot it is, Colonel—told you 
she war kin to old Split-foot!” 

Nothing but his broad-brimmed hat and 
buckskins had saved the Colonel from 
instant death; as it was, between the ex- 
quisite agony and his baffled rage, he 
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was quite frantic. He howled ont a fu- 
rious imprecation in answer to this 
quaintly timed jest, and rising, staggered 
towards Bill, as I thought, with the in- 
tention of striking him. He only seized 
him by the arm and shook him violently, 
nen thrusting his purple and distorted 
‘ace close to that of the Trapper, he said 
nasharp whisper, while his lips were 
pertectly rigid— 

« We'll try it on Her, Bill Johnson !— 
we'll roast her—wont we, Bill—alive.” 

« Kern it no use—she wont burn—but 
we'll try.” 

Bill said this in a stern, lowered voice, 
and with something like an expression 
of hopelessness which struck me as 
caused by the superstition which had 
taken hold on him with regard to the old 
Seiiora. The men were clamorous—such 
of them as had been scalded—with un- 

vernable rage ; and cries of “ strike a 

e,”—** run for wood,”—** we'll burn it 
down,”—* burn her up,” &c., were fol- 
lowed by immediate action. There was 
to be no child’s play now, I saw; and, 
indeed, found myself excited as the rest, 
and justifying the most ferocious extremes 
of retaliation. In the midst of the curses 
and clamors, the indomitable Fitz shouted 
out to some of the tallow-coated sufferers 
who were most obstreperous— 

“ Boys, keep cool—don’t catch afire 
you wick-ed fellows ; you had better keep 
yer light under a bushel to-night—we 
shan’t need it, I judge.” 

«Yes, but we shall have the light— 
like a city set upon a hill—wont we ?” 
said the Bravo, laughing, while he struck 
fire with his flint and steel. There was 
something very ghastly in this profane 
wit, but it was sufficiently in keeping 
with the men and the occasion. Hays, 
who had been severely scalded, and be. 
tween the pain and the shame, was more 
excited than he had ever been known to 
become before, now went hurrying to 
and fro to organize the measures for in- 
stant attack. Fragments of dried wood 
and arms-full of moss were brought from 
the forest close at hand, and piled up 
against the gate, while the few little huts 
we have spoken of as on the outside of 
the picketing which faced the river, were 
stripped of everything they contained 
which was inflammable. Boards, beds, 
cotton garments, &c., were thrown upon 
the heap, in the coolest disregard of the 
wailings of their unoffending owners. 
With the greatest difficulty I managed to 
prevent them from dragging the bed from 
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under the poor wounded Mexican—con- 
cerning my interest in whom I have de- 
tailed before. Women and children were 
fluttering around the scene, making most 
dismal complainings. As these formida- 
ble preparations were now completed, we 
had time to perceive that everything had 
become still again in the eabe 

*« Fire it up, boys! fire it up! Where’s 
m7 fire ?” 

hese hoarse words from the Colonel 
sounded startlingly distinct in the sudden 
pause. 

«Here it is!” said the Bravo, coming 
forward with a bundle of blazing moss 
in his hand. 

* Look sharp, Bravo,” Bill sung out 
from behind. ‘The old hell-cat’s on 
hand above there !” 

1 looked quickly around. Bill was 
standing some distance in the rear, ona 
knoll that commanded a better view of 
the top of the picketing, and held old Sue 
in such a position as would enable him 
to fire at the first movement he saw. At 
the same moment a low titter was heard 
from above. 

‘«- That’s she!” gnashed the Colonel, as 
he drew six-shooter up to his face. We 
all did the same with ourguns. ‘Shoot 
a little finger if you see it, boys !” 

The reckless Bravo, who had not hesi- 
tated an instant, or even looked up, was 
kneeling beside the pile applying the fire, 
when suddenly three or four figures were 
jutted above the top profile of the picket— 
to be fired at by our whole platoon and 
disappear as quickly. Before we had 
time to wink our eyes, a number of fig- 
ures appeared again, returned our fire, 
and sent down a new shower of—/ot 
water this time—upon the Bravo. (They 
were too cunning to try the inflammable 
tallow now.) The Colonel’s repeater 
was fired instantly again, and the shriek 
which followed the second disappearance 
showed that it was with effect. «No 
stuffed shirts that time, I reckon!” he 
chuckled, as he shifted the chambers of 
his piece. They had drawn our whole 
fire into shams. 

Pa he!” co a es loaded. 
ss , she’s made a tarn 0’ pea- 
quantita of us. Half er ye hold fire 
next time! Listen how the witch-eritter 
sniggers at us!” 

Sure enough, that pleasant sereech was 
sounding in a sort of one ecstacy 
behind the picketing. The Bravo, who 
was mutely — in the “shirt of 
Nessus” which had been so unceremo- 
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niously bestowed upon him, sprang to 
the small fire he had kindled to light the 
moss by, and which was still burning 
feebly, and gathering the scattered frag- 
ments in his naked fingers proceeded to 
kindle the pile anew. They tried the 
maneuvre of the shams again, but with 
less success, for only two shots were 
wasted at them. The skirmish now com- 
menced in earnest. The shifting and ex- 
pressive pantomime of from eighty toa 
hundred heads and shoulders appearing 
here and there along the dim outline of 
the picketing, to fire an old fusee at us 
quickly and disappear, gave us sufficient 
employment. Our rapid and dexterous 
firing covered the Bravo effectually ; for 
no one on the picket dared to expose his 
body by rg forward far enough to 
bring a gun to bear upon him so close 
below. They could only spring up for a 
second, fire without aim, and dip down 
again; and alert as they were, the sharp 
cry or the groan which sometimes fol- 


lowed our shots told that they were suf- 
fering. We kept them by the dread of 
our superior marksmanship so effectually 
under cover, that though they wasted 
bad powder enough, and many of us 
were standing openly exposed, their fire 
did us little mischief. A shower of twigs 


cut down by some erratic ball would now 
and then fall over us, or the dust would 
be knocked yp at our feet. But when 
the Bravo had succeeded in setting fire to 
the heap, and the flames began to mount 
up ateongiy> matters became more serious. 
It seemed to me that the whole population 
of the Rancho made its appearance at 
once in solid line of heads, and a perfect 
storm of curses, missiles and bullets 
was sent after his retreat. Quite severely 
wounded, he took refuge in the sheep- 
pen, upon which we found ourselves 
compelled to fall back for protection, 
with the loss of two men and several 
wounded. This was getting to be fierce 
work. Even Fitz forgot to be witty! 

*« Boys, don’t scatter yer fire,” shouted 
the Colonel; “thin ’°em from over the 

te °” 

One platoon was sufficient to vacate 
the place for the moment; but before 
we were ready to fire again they had 
thrown over more water, and the fire 
appeared to be quite extinguished. We 
could hear the shrill screams of the old 
Sefiora, directing, threatening and driving 
her cowardly people up to the defence. 
She was perfectly aroused and desperate. 
We saw that her ferocious cunning was 
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about to defeat us. She had inspired her 
imbecile people, in spite of themselves, 
with something of her own spirit; and 
as the volume of steam and smoke from 
the smouldering fire rolled up, there was 
a general burst of derision and defiance, 
above which her own wiry treble shrilled 
in fitting accord. With all our boundless 
contempt for the Mexicans, we were 
beginning to find out that destroying a 
Rancho with over three hundred people 
inside of it, and a high, strong picketing 
around it, was no light undertaking even 
for something less than a dozen Texans. 

Castro and his warriors—who, though 
they had no guns, might have been of 
some assistance to us in causing a diver- 
sion—had been assigned, before the at- 
tack commenced, their positions at wide 
intervals around the whole Rancho, with 
orders not to budge, whatever might hap- 
pen, until their chief had been sent for, 
so that we were deprived of their agency. 
In his stolid faithfulness, Castro would 
not have moved after such a command 
from Hays, without his permission, if the 
Rancho had been blown sky-high and 
we all along with it. The business of 
his warriors was to watch for Agatone 
and intercept his escape; and so much 
had the chief accustomed them to the 
despotism of literal obedience that, unless 
a command had come through him, per- 
sonally, or through some understood 
sign or watch-word, they would have 
died in their tracks rather than to have 
stirred for any other duty than that he 
had appointed. 

That a renewal of the attack upon the 
gate, and of the effort to rekindle the fire 
would be something worse than madness 
nearly all felt but the Colonel. It seemed 
to be utterly impossible for him to realize 
that, as we had lost two men, and had 
several disabled in the first attack, we 
should not be able to accomplish twice as 
much with half the number in a second 
onset, when the whole population of the 
Rancho had been aroused to desperation 
in the defence of their hearth-stones. 
Quite discomforted, we were crouched 
behind the low fence of the sheep-pen, 
to consult as to the steps next to be taken. 
The Colonel was sufficiently raving and 
unreasonable—for quite characteristically 
he swore that we might, could and would, 
get into the Rancho some how, at any 
rate—that enter it we should, even if we 
used our craniums for battering-rams, and 
were tilted in “ head foremost.” Several 
of, the men were likewise of opinion that, 
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after such scalding indignities, Texans 
would not only be able to demolish a 
contemptible Rancho at a blow, but that 
even if the “ Planetary plague ” of bale- 
ful Mars “ hung ?’ the sick air,” by venge- 
ful Jove! had been the offender, they 
would scale its high place and pluck its 
red hair, to be trampled in the mire of 
their scorn. Such direful and terrific re- 
solves were sufficiently in keeping with 
the extravagant heroics of this Frontier 
life. 

The only possible question left open 
for discussion, was the practicability of 
all this. The tame and cowardly senti- 
ment that everything they chose to pur- 
pose might not be accomplished, was not 
to be endured in the utterance. These 
men had become so accustomed to bear- 
ing down everything before them, that 
absolutely nothing appeared to them im- 
possible ; and I lost all the ground I had 
gained in their confidence, when I at- 
tempted to make them see the utter ab- 
surdity of any farther attempts upon the 
Rancho. The firing on both sides had 
ceased. A very excited discussion was 
angrily proceeding as to the course ye 
per to be taken now, when it was all at 
once discovered that Bill Johnson was no 
longer in our midst. What had become 
of him at such a crisis, when we needed 
every energy of every member of the 
party who had been leit alive ? 

*« Bill knows what he is about,” said 
Hays; “ we shall hear from him pre- 
sently.” 

Sure enough ; within two minutes the 
wild war- whoop of the Lipans was sound- 
ed from the other side of the Rancho, and 
following it instantly, a spire of flame 
shot up from the same quarter toward the 
zenith, illuminating the whole region 
with great distinctness. The discomfited 
Rangers sprang to their feet, and their 
answering yell had, in its electric burst, 
a savagery that reminded me of famished 
wild beasts replying to the call of their 
shagged brethren to a feast of blood. A 
diversion had been suddenly made by Bill 
and Castro. The wary Trapper had per- 
ceived in time that all was lost in front, 
and had glided away—fortified with a 
watchword from Hays—to bring our In- 
dian auxiliaries into action. The rush 
which instantly followed on our part, and 
the scattering of the heads which had 
been linked in that continuous line along 
the top of the picket, caused a magical 
change in the aspect of affairs. This 
hew attack—so unexpected and from the 
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opposite quarter—of course confounded 
the old Senora, and obliged her to sepa- 
rate her defensive force. The Bravo, 
though wounded in such a manner as 
would have entirely annihilated the com- 
bative propensity in any other man, in- 
stantly staggered toward the pile at the 
gate. He had only sufficient strength to 
reach it, and throwing himself upon the 
ground—or falling upon it—he leaned on 
his elbow, and in a few moments had 
kindled the fire anew with the help of 
his flint and steel. Our party threw in a 
close volley to cover this cool exhibition of 
desperation, and though now reduced to 
five or six guns, it had the effect of clear- 
ing the wall entirely. It was evident 
the Mexicans were panic stricken for the 
time—how long this might last, we did 
not lose an instant in philosophizing 
about. The others of those wm had 
been hurt seemed, like the Bravo, to have 
forgotten that anything had happened to 
them, and were quite as alert with the 
ramrod and trigger as the most active of 
us. I have quite a confused recollection 
of the occurrences which followed for 
some half-hour after this; indeed, they 
were too exciting, too hurried in my con- 
fused memory, for me to reproduce them 
at all effectively. I can only recall here 
and there a fragmentary incident, which 
may assist others in apprehending what 
were the consequences of the darkened 
and frantic action of the struggle which 
followed. I find myself now—looking 
back from the condition of a calmer ex- 
istence—surprised, beyond expression, 
that my individuality and consciousness 
could have been so entirely overwhelm- 
ed in this heady tumult. 1 remember the 
vindictive exulting expression of the ra- 
zing Colonel's voice, when he said, witha 
strange laugh, “ Ha, ha! we’ve got ’em 
at last, boys !--come on.” 

Before he said this, he had been silently 
tugging at one of the heaviest picket- 
posts of the sheep-pen, and, having loos- 
ened it, swung it upon his broad shoul- 
ders, he then led the way towards the 
now undefended gate. Though the fire 
the Bravo had kindled was beginning to 
burn vigorously, [ recollect that, in entire 
disregard of its heat, he projected himself 
through the midst of it and threw the 
whole weight of his own immense 
strength, along with the battering-ram he 
had thus extemporized, against the gate. 

The man’s strength was so preternatu- 
ralized, in the concentration of his fury, 
that though the gate was massive and 
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strong, we heard the planks crash, as it 
burst its way through, while he fell 
from the rebound upon the burning pile, 
utterly helpless, and lay there as if he 
had been shot. Several of us sprang 
forward, and dragged him out of this 
— redicament by the heels. He 

ad nearly made a Hindoo sacrifice of 
himself, upon the altar of his owa head- 
long ferocity. The fire rushed through 
the fracture he had caused, and, in an 
instant, the timbers of the gate were 
blazing with a fierceness which scattered 
the crowd that had rallied above in the 
effort to extinguish it. Now the scene 
was demoniac; the frantic wail of the 
despairing Mexicans, who saw that all 
was lost, and feared they were to be 
burned up alive; their ill-directed de- 
fence and grotesque gestures, as they 
hurled into the air leaden and every other 
kind of projectiles; the lurid illumina- 
tion of the two fires; the rapid move- 
ments and fierce exulting cries of our 
men, constituted an expressive epit- 
ome of the fiery tumult of a siege. I 
remember that the gate burnt out with 
such singular rapidity, that it almost 
seemed to have been made of paper, and 
through the red opening we could see 
the square of the open court, filled with 
the confused and swaying tumult of the 
population, maddened with panic, and 
utterly incapable of self-defence. There 
was a momentary glimpse of the pre- 
siding genius of this infernal saturnalia, 
in the form of the old Senora, which 
presented itself for an instant in the in- 
tense light of the opening. Her squatty 
figure was quickened with the action of 
a hateful life, which the years seemed 
only to have intensified; she was but 
halt-clothed, and was tossing her skinny 
arms into the air; her coarse, stiff, gray- 
ish hair, wild about her shoulders, while 
her coppery face looked like a seamy 
blotch of crumpled parchment, out of 
which two round coals were burning, 
white with fierceness. I shall never for- 
get the wizard and supernatural aspect 
er momentary appearance gave to the 
whole scene. The hate and defiance of 
that look seemed to have a galvanic ef- 
fect upon the Colonel, who instantly 
rushed over the burning heaps and 
through the opening around which the 
flames were licking, calling upon us to 
follow. This, of course, we did. The 
Mexicans made a feeble attempt to drive 
us back, but the raging aspect of the Co- 
Jonel, and the terror his name carried 
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with it, filled them with such a hopeless 
panic, that before we had time to strike 
two blows, men, women and children, 
with yells of mortal fright, were rushing 
pell-mell on every side—some towards 
the burning gate through which we came 
—others into the doors of the low huts 
ranged around the four sides of the court. 
All but the Colonel and one or two of 
the scalded men, ceased to strike after 
the resistance had ceased. Hays and 
myself induced the two men to hold 
their hands, but could do nothing with 
the Colonel, who was perfectly mad and 
blind to everything but the one purpose 
of finding Agatone and the old Senora, 
and hewed away at all, of whatever sex 
and age, who chanced to impede his 
search. The men went down on their 
knees before him, clamoring for mercy, 
and without pausing to regard them an 
instant, he would strike them to the 
ground with his foot, the handle of his 
knife, or the blade of it, just as it hap- 
ened. He would rush into one of the 
ow huts, where men, women and chil- 
dren were piled upon each other in a 
corner, each trying to get to the bottom, 
and hauling them out by the hair or the 
heels, he would scatter them, like so 
many billets of wood, to and fro, over 
the room, until he had examined every 
face, to see if those he hated were among 
them. In this search, he was actively 
assisted by the other members of the 
party, and I cannot say with any partic- 
ular regard to a gentle etiquette on the 
part of any one of us. The Mexicans 
were perfectly passive, and abjectly sub- 
mitted to being tumbled about at our. 
pleasure. But Agatone and the old Se- 
nora were nowhere to be found, and 
fears that they had escaped were begin- 
ning to be spoken. The very idea of 
such a thing, seemed to inspire the Co- 
lonel with a sort of ubiquity of energy; 
every corner, hole and cranny of the 
Rancho was dived into by him, in an as- 
tonishingly short time ; everything thata 
ood-sized mouse even, could have hid 
eneath, was turned over, yet neither of 
the objects of his affectionate interest 
were to be found. 

The fires, in the mean time, were rap- 
idly subsiding, of themselves, for it is 
extremely difficult to burn down one of 
these Ranchos. The picket is of heavy 
musquit timber, the most difficult wood 
to burn in the world; the huts inside 
are built of « dobies,” (clumsy bricks 
dried in the sun,) and are thatched with 
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the bulrushes of the salt-swamps of the 
country ; and they are nearly as difficult 
to set on fire as the “ dobies ;” so that 
when the more inflammable timbers of 
the gate had burned out, the flames and 
light went gradually down, leaving us in 
comparative darkness. The fire, Bill and 
the Lipans had kindled, was still throw- 
ing up a fitful light, though, for the rea- 
sons given, it spread but little. We had 
all, but the Colonel, given up the search 
in despair, and were standing in a group 
around a small fire, which is kept burn- 
ing, night and day, beneath a huge kettle 
of tallow or lard, which is always boil- 
ing over it, and from the capacious depths 
of which, the singular shower we had 
been first saluted with, had come. The 
men, in spite of the excitement, fatigues 
and injuries contingent upon the late 
scenes, were joking each other upon what 
had occurred, and passing around certain 
bottles which their investigations had 
brought to light. The disappointment of 
Bill and the Colonel—since all the toil 
and loss we had endured seemed to have 
amounted to nothing, after the escape of 
their two enemies— was just being laugh- 
ed at by Fitz, when the Colonel thrust 
his head from the door of one of the huts 
on the side next the river, and shouting 
eagerly —** Here boys—lI’ve found their 
hole—we’ll catch ’em yet ’—disappeared 
within it quickly. We all rushed into 
the hut. We found him, with a lamp in 
his hand, stooping at a square hole in 
the back part of the room, which seemed 
as if it had been cut through the picket- 
ing, near the bottom. It had been con- 
cealed by a bed and some skins, which 
he had eer away. 

“Ha, ha!” he chuckled, in an under 
tone of ecstacy, “ we've got ’em—here’s 
the burrow, boys!” and holding the 
lamp before him, entered the dark pas- 
sage withou hesitation. It admitted him, 
stooping slightly. We crowded after 
him, with a reckless curiosity, to see 
what this might lead to. No obstruction 
presented itself, and we suddenly found 
ourselves standing in one of those Dutch 
oven-like huts we have mentioned, as 
dug into the bank of the river, on the 
outside of the picket. The wounded 
Mexican was starting up, with terror in 
his face, from the bed I had rescued for 
him. Frightened as he was, he was too 
weak to rise, and fell back. The Colo- 
nel sprang at him, and shaking him fu- 
nously by the arm, demanded, in the 
Mexican language, whether the Sefiora 


and Agatone had passed out through 
this way. 

The man muttered some confused an- 
swer, while we sprang forward, and, 
lifting the beef’s hide, which served for a 
door, passed out into the open air, and 
stood upon the brink of the steep bank of 
the river. The moon was quite bright, 
and the fires still gave some illumination. 
We have observed that the river was 
narrow. The first objects which met 
our eyes were two human figures, just in 
the act of shaking the water from their 
garments as they stepped rapidly across 
the narrow interval where the light fell, 
between the edge of the water and the 
deep gloom of the forest. “There they 
are !” said some one, quickly. This was 
followed by the discharge of several 
pieces from our party, but too late. The 
figures were lost beneath the shadows of 
the forest. That shrill taunting laugh 
was the reply, and at the same moment 
the Colonel, brushing past us, threw 
himself, with a horrid blasphemy upon 
his lips, headlong down the steep bank 
into the water. A deep-mouthed whoop 
from Bill, higher up the river, told that 
his sharp vision had made the same dis- 
covery ; and, in a little while, we could 
see the river dark with black objects, 
which proved to be the heads of the 
Lipans, who were swimming across in 
the pursuit. 

The sounds of pursuit soon died away, 
and as none of us felt like taking quite 
so steep a plunge-bath as the Colonel’s, 
gratuitously, and as it appeared to us 
there were more than enough already in 
the chase to accomplish its objects, we 
turned quietly back and passed into the 
Rancho again. We very unhesitatingly 
laid it under contribution for what amount 
of edibles and drinkables were found 
necessary, or rather, what we could get our 
hands upon. [twas now nearly day. We 
were all greatly exhausted ; the wounded 
men dreadfully so. No news was likely 
to come from the chase very soon, and 
repose was to be had at any risk. We 
accordingly took possession of the largest 
room we could find, and, barricading the 
entrances thereto, placed a sentinel on 
duty, and threw our weary bones upon 
skin pallets. 

We slept, sentinel and all, until late 
in the morning, when we were suddenly 
roused by a tremendous thumping and 
clatter from without. Springing to my 
feet, I saw that our sentinel, half asleep, 
had undone the fastenings, and the 
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Colonel, haggard with exhaustion, and 
begrimed with dirt and wet, staggered 
into the room, and threw himself upon 
the floor. The huge form ot Bill Johnson 
stalked in after him, dripping with water 
indeed, but with his iron-face looking as 
fresh and kindly as if he had just waked 
up, on some calm May-morning, from a 
pleasant sleep. 

«« Well, old boy, what’s what?” drawled 
out Fitz, who had half risen, and now 
sunk down lazily upon his elbow. “ You 
did it up clean there, in the bush, I sup- 

ise 2” 

«Clean !” said Bill, as he set old Sue 
down in a corner with careful tender- 
ness. ‘I aint mighty clean, outen the 
mud and stink er that river. But the 
way that wrinkly-faced hell-cat done us 
out clean ’s nothing to nobody! Them 
two ’ll do for screamers, any dark night! 
We never seen a glimpse uv ’em after 
they got under them black woods, till we 
seed ’em safe enough in Navarro’s 
Rancho, six miles over yonder, you 
know !” 

“How could you have let ’em get 
away this time, Bill ?” 

« T don’t mind er horse runnin, when 
I knows a horse is in the case, and can 
see which way he’ll take. How could any 
body whar want too thick with Old 
Scratch, like she, have know’d they had 
a horse waitin in the bush? J thunk 
she'd tuck 1o her broom-stick, till the 
crack o’ day. Then I seed ther horse- 
trail, and followed it till we all comed 
to the Rancho, and thar she war, on top 
er the picket, shakin her scraggy claws 
at us and screechin. Kern let drive at 
her, but he war too mad, it didn’t do! 
She’s some, boys! Bill Johnson says 
it! Whar’s sumphen to drink, boys ?” 

Seizing a bottle, he half emptied its 
contents at a single draught, and passed 
it to the Colonel, who silently held up 
his hand for it. 

The strange old witch and her worthy 
and worshipful nephew had thoroughly 
outdone and baffled us after all! Texans, 
the cream of frontier trailers, warr ors, 
and desperadoes, outwitted—defeated by 
an old woman !! 

But it is time we should bring these 
diffused and somewhat protracted sketch- 
es to a close for the present. Indeed, the 
incidents of the next week upon a thea- 
tre somewhat removed from this locality, 
embrace action much more extended and 
of greater historical importance, with a 
multiplication of characters and a com- 
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plication of exciting interest, which will 
require more space and time than we can 
now give. Before long we shall resume 
them, in connection, with—we hope— 
greater freshness and more undivided ap- 
plication. In the meantime, we will 
only hastily sketch through to the tragic 
denouement of the nextday We lett the 
Rancho—without doing it or its people 
any farther injury—that evening, and 
returned to the Colonel’s. Before sun- 
down an express came from Bexar, re- 
calling Hays and his Rangers to their 
aes immediately. The news of a large 

ody of Mexican troops from the Rio 
Grande actually on their way to destroy 
the place, was sufficient to rouse these 
dauntless and adventurous men. They 
shook off their fatigue, and we were 
soon in the saddle. No remonstrance 
could induce the Colonel to accompany 
us. He had scarcely spoken since the 
scene we have last described—sullen and 
bowed, all his ferocious animality seemed 
to have deserted him. We endeavored 
to make him see that his resolve to re- 
main in such a neighborhood alone, and 
surrounded by an infuriated swarm of ene- 
mies, would be to insure his own murder. 
He went moping about like one who felt 
the heavy shadows of his doom closing 
and weighing upon him; seeing him so 
stolidly infatuated we were finally obliged 
to leave him. I looked back within 
a short distance. He was sitting on the 
stile-blocks of his Rancho—his head 
leaning on his arm, and his fingers me- 
chanically playing with the lock of his 
favorite six-shooter. This was the last 
I ever saw of this violent man. After 
the wild and headlong struggles of the next 
week were ended, the Texan, the Bravo 
and myself, started from Bexar on our 
return to the interior, with a view of 
rousing the whole country to the defence 
of this devastated frontier, and to retalia- 
tory invasion. We passed through this 
neighborhood again, and stopped at the 
Colonel’s Rancho. We found it utterly 
deserted, and scared a black wolf from its 
bed on the ashes of the hearth. We 
found the contemptible Lieutenant best- 
jalized with whiskey to the verge of 
idiocy. On inquiring of his chaste and 
delectable wife as to what had happened, 
we learned that on the evening of the 
day after we leit, the Colonel had been 
shot, as he strolled listlessly and without 
any precautions about his premises. The 
rumor was that Agatone, accompanied by 
the old Senora and three men, had fired 
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upon him from a thicket. He fell, and 
they rushed out too soon—for before they 
could finish him he shot one of the men 
through the head, and it was thought 
had mortally wounded the old Sejiora. 
The ferocious Agatone had cut off his 
ears, and thrust them down his throat 
while he was dying, with the handle of 
his knife, and otherwise horribly mutila- 
ted his body, which was left for the 
wolves to devour. It was said that the 
boy John had led the party—how he had 
come to life was a problem to me. An- 
tone had never been heard of. I suppose 
the wolves made a meal of him after I 
left. But enough of horrors! Black, I 
forgot to mention, had disappeared dur- 
ing the night of the siege—no one knew 
where! Bill had accompanied us, and 


performed wonders of sagacity and skill 
in his peculiar department—which we 
shall take a future time to speak of ; we 
left him with Hays in Bexar. The cun- 
ning Agatone is at this very time a scathe- 
less cut-throat on that troubled frontier. 
Castro and his Lipans are still the Fron- 
tier allies of Captain (now Col.) Hays. 
Of the other personages we shall have 
more to say hereafter. The old Senora 
never entirely recovered, and I have 
heard since I left the country, that she 
was literally ** roasted alive” in her bed 
some time afterwards, when the indignant 
Texans who had rallied to the frontier 
reduced her Rancho—what of it could 
be burned—to ashes, and left no « Doby 
upon another” of the rest! 
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THE ATTRACTION OF SYMPATHY, OR LAW OF LOVE. 


A FREE VERSION OF SCHILLER’S ‘‘ FANTASIE AN LAURA.” 


I. 

Know’st thou, my Laura, what compulsive arm 
Draws frame to mortal frame ? 

Know’st thou what secret and resistless charm 
Doth, with its magic claim, 

Bind soul to soul in bonds of subtle flame ? 





II, 

What tells the choral planets round the sun 
Their endless gyres to bring ; 

While, even as children round their father run, 
Each in its mystic ring 

Marks its bright path around the thronéd King ? 
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II. 

With eager thirst each subject-star drinks up 
he golden, solar rain— 

Drinks glad refreshment from that fiery cup, 
ven as from the brain 

Our limbs their life and needful strength sustain. 


pa 


Iv. 
Atom with atom, through the might ot Love, 
In friendly union stays ; 
Its spell controls the rhythmic spheres above, 
And bids each solar maze 
Pursue its cyclic dance through endless days. 
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Vv. 


From Nature’s clock-work strike this central wheel— 
To ruin rushes all ; 

Worlds and world-systems back to chaos reel ; 
Dark grows each glittering ball : 

Weep, weep! O Newton, for their giant-fall ! 
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vi. 


Through Love, all beings in communion dwell ; 
Its strong, yet gentle hand 

Rests on the world of spirits like a spell ; 
Its silent, soft command 

Moves with subduing sway o’er sea and land. 


vil, 


Quench through the spirit-realm this vital breath— 
The soul will turn a clod, 

And through the wide, waste universe of Death, 
No spring will deck the sod, 

No being lift the voice of praise to God ! 


vill. 


From Laura’s kiss what means this feverish heat, fe 
Whose instant, kindling flush 

Makes the heart quicken its tempestuous beat, 
Whence, pouring gush on gush, 

The sanguine flood careers with fiery rush ? 


IX. 


What makes each sinew from its fetters leap, 
The channeled blood o’erflow, 

Our separate frames one common impulse keep, 
While sighs, so faint and low, 

Betray our inmost spirits’ mutual glow ? 


x. 

Omnipotent, as in the eternal law 
That sways all senseless things, 

In senseful Nature, too, this Love will draw, 
Beneath its brooding wings, 

All that to God and to the Immortal clings. 


XI, 


Lo! how the rays, that beam from Joy’s bright face, 
lllume the brow of Care, 

And, folding to her breast in warm embrace, 
Sweet Hope, with eyes so fair, 

Lights up the still, dim features of Despair! 


xt. 

Pleasure, but witnessed, brightens even the sky, 
That frowned like pitiless Doom ; 

And Childhood’s mirth will make the agéd eye 
Forget the growing gloom, 

That shrouds the chill, dark precincts of the tomb. 





xIlt. 


Does not the wide, wild realm of Evil own 
The same enchanting spell ? 
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Heaven’s foes are all colleagued against its throne, 


And fellowshi 
Among the fiends of 


will dwell 
and devils of Hell. 


xIv. 
The sleepless Fury, with her snaky scourge, 
Remorse and Shame still brings ; 
Bold Crime stands ever upon Ruin’s verge, 
And deadly Treason flings 
Her sudden net round Grandeur’s eagle-wings. 


xv. 
A fall still waits the = man’s haughty feet ; 


Envy assails t 


e great ; 


Wealth’s golden threads but weave his winding-sheet ; 
And Lust, his warm-eyed mate, 
Still lures her victims to Destruction’s gate. 


XVI. 

Futurity’s bright waves swell high to meet 
e lapse of Time’s dark tide, 

And flying Saturn long has yearned to greet 


Eternity, his bride, 


In whose blest arms he will be deified. 


XVII. 


When—so I heard an Oracle declare— 
Old Time his bride shall claim, 

Their nuptial torch, wide-streaming through the aur, 
Shall be a world in flame, 

And the immortal groom shall lose his mortal name. 


xviii. 

Joy, joy, my Laura! for a fairer morn 
Already glimmers gray, 

And soon our souls, in Youth’s glad fount reborn, 
Shall walk in Love’s pure ray 
Along their shining — 

Throughout the liquid lapse of all that bridal day! 


Maryland, November, 1845. 
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FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 


Tue aspect both of commercial and 
financial affairs has considerably changed 
since last month, owing to causes mainly 
political. 

There is, in the first place, more gene- 
= a that our ie Aen 

gland respecting Oregon are likely to 
be adjusted as ully—and one of the 

; in this anticipated pacific solu- 
tion is one largely affecting the commer- 
cial and monetary concerns of sis coun- 
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only inchoate, having 


try—an abandonment by England, in 1e- 
spect of articles of food, of her almost - 
exclusive system of protection, and in 
respect of other articles of commerce, a 
material modification of that system. 
As yet, indeed, this new policy is 
i ane 
nounced by Sir eel at the - 
ing of Pasiaméat os the purpose 
ministry. This intelligence reached us 
by the Cambria steamer, bringing dates 
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to the 5th of the present month. The 
details of the new plan are only given in 
outline in the paper, and are, of course, 
subject first of all, to the modifications 
which, in their progress through Parlia- 
ment, they may undergo ; and secondly, 
to the contingency by no means nook 
able, of Sir Robert’s yet finding him- 
self unable to carry out this scheme. As 
a matter of fact we look upon itas quite 
problematical whether, with all his con- 
ceded ability, and the sort of necessity 
which seems to impose him upon the 
nation as the onlyman who can “ weather 
the storm,” Sir Robert Peel will be able 
to command a majority in the House of 
Peers—even with the support of the 
Duke of Wellington—to overthrow the 
Corn-laws—the bulwark, as they con- 
sider it, of the landed aristocracy. 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty whe- 
ther these free-trade efforts will succeed 
in England, we think it right to lay be- 
fore the readers of the Review the pro- 
positions as made, so far as they affect 
American trade— 


PREVIOUS DUTY. 


Bacon 
Beef, fresh 
Beef, salted 
Ha 


Hides 
M 


Pork 

Buck whgat 
Candles, tal. 
Cheese 
Clocks 
Hams 

Hops 

India Corn 
Rice 


Tallow 


14s per cwt 
8s do 


Ss do 
16s per load 
2s per lb 
8s per cwt 
8s per cwt 


10s per cwt 
10s 6d per cwt 
20 per cent 

14s per cwt 
903 per cwt 
heavy duty 
6s per cwt 

3s 2d per cwt 


10 per cent 
7s per cwt 
45s per cwt 
Free 
Is per qr 
Is per cwt 
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SUGAR. 


The produce of free labor to be admitted at 
a differential duty of 3s. 6d. per ewt. less than 
before ; thus the duty on Muscovado will be 
reduced from 9s. 4d. to 5s. 10d., and on clayed 
sugar from 11s. 8d. to 8s. 2d. or 8s. per cwt. 
ere are manyjother articles manufactured 
by the American artisan, which may be ex- 
ported to England with advantage, provided 
this new Tariff is fully carried out. 


As to wheat, which our readers must 
bear in mind always passes under 
the denomination of oat! in ——. 
it is proposed, three years from the pas- 
sing of this bill, eth shall be free, and 
meantime be subject to the duty expres- 
sed in the following extract from Sir 
Robert Peel’s speech :— 


We propose, therefore, that the enactment 
to endure for three years shall be to this ef- 
fect :—That in lieuof the duties now payable 
on the importation of corn, grain, meal, or 
flour, there shall be paid until the Ist day of 
Feburary, 1849, the following duties, viz.,— 
If imported from any foreign country— 


WHEAT. 


Whenever the average price of wheat, made 
upand published in the manner required 
by law, shall be for every quarter 

Under 48s the duty for every qr. 10s 
— 493 do do Ys 


50s do 
51s do 
§2s do 
52 — 58s do 
53 and upwards do do 
With respect to all other restrictions, I 
shall follow the scale that affects wheat. 


As connected with this last item, 
and as indicating the range of prices for 
the six weeks preceding the departure of 
pot steamer, we annex the following 
table :— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN. 





W heat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 
Beans. 
Peas. 


| Rye. 





Dee. : 
Dee. ‘ 
Jan. : 
Jan. | 
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Other British Colonies. . 
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It is not to be disguised, that much re- 
liance seems to be placed upon this open- 
ing o! a British market to our agriculture 
as a peacemaker ; nor is it without inter- 
est to add that almost contemporaneously 


with Sir Robert Peel’s exposition of his 
project in the House of Commons, was a 
cal! in the House of Lords by Lord Mont- 
eagle, (formerly Mr. Spring Rice,) for the 
production and printing of the report of 
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Mr. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury 
of the U. S., recommending the modifica- 
ES tion of our Tariff and the abandonment 
; of protective duties here. 

3 e coincidence is not probably wholly 
accidental ; nor is it unreasonable to sur- 
mise that there has been an exchange of 
opinion on the subject between the two 
governments—and that both see in their 
approach to freer commercial intercourse 
between the two, a ready mode of getting 
over the political difficulties on the sub- 
ject of the boundary of Oregon, which 
has been so menacing to the peace and 
welfare of both. 

In this point of view it is important to 
consider the proposed changes in our own 
Tariff. A bill elaborately prepared by 
the Secretary of the Treasury has, it is 
known, been for some week or two in 
the hands of the Committee of the House 
of Representatives charged with the mat- 
ter, and its general import has been stated 
in the papers. As yet, however, whether 
from disagreement with some of its prin- 

























Proposed Tariff. 






Brandy and other spirituous liquors, 
Cordials, . . ° “ : 
Wines of all kinds, ¥ 









women and children, hosiery, &c., 
Oil cloth, all kinds, . . mi 
Iron and manufactures of iron, ; 


. 







other metals, , . ‘ , 
Saddlery, coach and harness furniture, 





&e. 





Ba furs, . ' ‘ P 4 
r Segars, snuff, manufactures of tobacco, 
To o unmanufactured, ; 
Manufactures of marble, 
a Jewelry and imitations, 
a Clocks, . ‘i 









Watches, é 3 , ‘ 
Sugar, . . p ° 
Molasses, q ‘ ‘ 





Soap, . s ‘ - > d 
Medicinal preparations, . . . 
Spices, Sta th heii Sat idk 
Coal and coke, ‘ e 

Almonds and other nuts, 

Raisins and other fruit, 








Manufactures of wool, . ; ‘ 
ss worsted, 
* mohair, 4 
as silk, J ; - 






Ingrain and other common carpeting, . 
Brussels and other fine carpeting, . . 
Buttons, all kinds, > 3 
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PROPOSED AND PRESENT TARIFF OF THE 


Ready made clothing, and all articles worn by men, 


Manufactures of gold, silver, copper, brass, and ail 


: Manufactures of leather, including boots, shoes, gloves, 


Fur caps, hats, muffs, tippets, and all manufactures of 
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ciples, or its details, it has not been re- 
ported to the House of Representatives, 
and we are therefore compelled to take 
our information from such extracts as 
have appeared in the newspapers concern- 


sa A : 
e Washington Union thus in general 


terms describes it. 


‘We understand, as the general result, 
that the net revenue under the proposed 
bill will make the real average of duty 19 
73-100; dess than 20 per cent. That no 
duty is above that lowest rate, which will 
yield on each article the largest amount of 
revenue ; and that it is strictly a revenue 
tariff, unless the continuing of tea and cof- 
fee in the free list constitute an exception.’’ 


If this be so, the sd of protec- 
tion would seem to be renounced, how- 
ever some of the duties may in fact ope- 
rate as measurably protective. The fol- 
lowing comparative statement has been 
published, and is perhaps as near an ap- 
proximation of the facts as can be got at 
without having the bill itself. 


UNITED STATES. 


Present Tariff. 
per cent. 
75 60 cts. to $1 per gallon. 
- 75 60 cts. per gallon. 
30 6 cts. to 65 cts. per gallon. 


- 30 50 per cent. 

30 125 to 35 cts. per sq. yard. 
30 $17 to $25 per ton and 1 to 
1} cts. per pound. 

30 20 per cent. 


15 cts. to $1.50 per pair. 


35 per cent. 
Oui 30 10 to 40 cts. per pound. 
‘ - 30 20 per cent. 
30 30 per cent. 
30 20 to 25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
74 per cent. 
24 to 4 cts. per pound. 
43 mills per pound, 
30 10 to 30 per cent. 
30 20 per cent. 
30 2 to 75 cts. per pound. 
$1.75 per ton,5 cts. per bush. 
1 to3 cts. per pound. 
30 1 to 3 cts. per pound. 
25 40 per cent. 
25 30 per cent. 
25 20 per cent. 
25 $1.50 to $2.50 per pound. 
25 30 per cent. 
30 55 to 65 cts. per sq. yard. 
25 25 to 30 per cent. 
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Flannels, baizes and bockings,. . . 
Manufactures of hemp, 2 pertny 
« linen, . . ; ‘ 
ae cotton, A : ¥ 
Wool, unmanufactured, . ‘ ‘ 


Hemp, rm ox i wd 

Hair cloth and hair seating, . ; . 
orn and straw hats, . b f 

Raw silks, ‘ d : 

Sewing silks, . ; F Rew, 

Blankets costing under 75 cents, . : 

Blankets costing over 75 cents, . : 

Glass tumblers, not cut, t 


Plate glass and cut glass, . ‘ 


Plain window glass, . . . 
Manufactures of glass, . . 
Foolscap, letter and other paper, . 
Blank books, . ‘ - : : ;: 
Printed books, all kinds, : ; - 


Lead in pigs, bars or sheets, . _ 
Leather of all kinds, and skins, . . 


Linseed or hempseed oil, . 

Linseed or hempseed, . 2 ‘ 
Red and white lead, . : t " ‘ 
Alletherppaint, . . «© « -« 
Carbonates of soda, . ‘ . ‘ 
Acids, all kinds, . f 


Chocolate, beef, pork, wheat, and other provisions, 730 


Olive oil, e 
Oranges and lemons, . 
Ale, beer and porter, . . ; 
Gums, grude or refined, 


S$, essences, tinctures, perfumes, &c., for the 


toilet or medicinal purposes, 


Diamonds, rubies and other precious stones, 3 ~° 


Imitations thereof, . ° é 
Indigo, cochineal, &c., . ‘ " 
Soda ash, barilla, kelp, natron, 
Gunny cloth, . ; ; ¢ 
Tin plates, 


Copper ore, copper pigs, tin, zinc, brass, &. 
fetared,” ° ; 


Tea, coffee, salt and raw cotton, 


" The duties are a!! calculated on the ad 
valorem principle, a.d, except on distilled 
spirits, none of them exceed 30 per cent. 

hat per centage, if it can be fairly and 
fully exacted, would, it is not doubted, for 
many and probably for all well-estab- 
lished manufactures, be adequate protec- 
tion—but it will be found impossible to 
carry them out; the ad valorem principle 
offers such bounties to fraud and piracy, 
that no restrictions nor penalties can pre- 
vent them, Of this, however, we shall 
have more to say when the bill itself 
shall be reported. 

The condition of the money market is 


» unmanu- 
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14 cts. per sq. yard. 
20 per cent. 
» 25 per cent. 
30 per cent. 
5 per cent., 3 cts. per pound 
and 30 per cent. « 
$25 to $40 per ton. 
$20 per ton. 


35 per cent. 

50 ets. per pound. 

$2 per pound. 

15 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

10 cts. per pound. 

5 to 12 cts. per sq. foot, and 
25 to 30 per cent. 

30 2 to 10 cts. per sq, foot. 

25 per cent. 

20 10 to 17 cts. per pound, 

20 35 to 40 cts. per pound. 

20 5 to 50 cts. per pound and 

volume. 

20 14 to 4 cts. per pound. 

20 6toScts. per pound, 75 cts. 
to $5 per dozen. 

25 per cent. 

10 5 per cent. 

é 4 cts. per pound. 

: 20 20 per cent. 
- 20 20 per cent, 

20 20 per cent. 


SSSS8oSSSS SSSBER 


20 30 per cent. 

20 20 per cent. 

20 15 to 20 cts. per gallon. 
20 15 to 25 per cent. 


30 25 per cent. 
7 to 74 per cent. 
10 7% per cent. 
10 5 cts. per pound. 
. 10 20 per cent. 
- 10 5cts. per sq. yard. 
10 24 per cent. 


1 to 30 per cent. 

Cotton 3 cts. per pound, salt 
8 cts. per bushel, tea and 
coffee free. 


easy and satisfactory, and the general run 
usiness is steady. All new and dis- 
tant enterprises are still more or less par- 
alyzed by the uncertainty that hangs over 
our political affairs—but the constant and 
daily trade of the country, which is im- 
mense, is prosperous, 
We annex a comparative statement of 
the condition of the banks of N. Y., on 
Ist. February. 


. 


. ; free 


COMPARATIVE CONDIITON OF THE BANKS. 

Conpanative condition of the Banks of this 
State for the Ist February inst., with that of 
the February quarterly report of last year, 
viz : : 
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Feb. 1, 1845. Feb. 1, 1846. 
Loans and dise’ts, 70,988,578 71,897,570 


Stocks, 10,244,043 11,050,464 
Specie, 6,893,236 361,383 
Cash items, 4,839,886 6,370,302 
Bank notes, 2,387,008 2,580,711 
Due from Banks, 7,684,850 10,181,277 
Capital, - 43,674,146 42,956,489 
Circulation, 18,513,403 21,159,987 
Deposites, 25,976,246 29,654,401 
Due to Banks, 11,501,102 = 14,843,359 
Due Canal Fund, ‘1,607,572 996,848 


This comparison shows an increase, in 
every item except capital, since the February 
report of last year. 

QUOTATIONS 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
Off’d. Ask'd. 
U.S. Loan, 6 per cent., 1862, 1104 1124 
Do. 4) wg 1853, 993 993 
STATE SECURITIES, 


New York 7 percent.,1848, 103 104 
Do. 7 % 1849, 1053 106 
Do. 6 + 1854, 105 106 
Do. 6 “ 1860, 107 108 
Do. 6 as is61, 107 108 
Do. 6 $6 1862, 1074 108 
Do. 54.5 1861, 102 1024 
Do. 5 “4 1846, 994 994 
Do 5 “ 1847, 994 994 
Do 5 “ 1848, 99 99% 
Do. 5 on 1850, 993 993 
Do. 5 ss 1855, 99% 100; 
Do. §& 48 1858, 994 100 
Do, 5 a 1860, 994 100 
Do.  S elie: 1849, 93 97 

Ohio, 7 4851, 101% 102 
Do 6 “ 1850, 93 933 
Do. 6 1856, 934 933 
Do. 5 *f 1850, 84 87 

Kentucky, 6 ¢6 99% 100 
Do. 5 ss 3 84 87 

Illinois, 6 ‘ 1870,(Sp’l) 37 374 

Indiania, 5 “ Ster.25yrs. 414 42 
Do. 5 * Dol. 25 yrs. 413 | 42 

Arkansas, 6 ss 38 40 
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Since the last. report, (Nov. 1, 1845,) the 
decrease in loans im discounts is $2,882,965, 
in specie, $523,162, in circulation, $465,252, 
and in deposites, $2,119,590. 

Of the stock market the general char- 
acteristic is, that in safe dividend-paying 
stocks there has been but little variation 
during the past month. 

In the “fancies” the ups and downs 
denote nothing but the triumph for the 
day of the bulls or the bears. 

We annex quotations of the principal 
stocks: 


OF STOCKS. 
Off'd. Ask’d 
Alabama, 5 $s 72 73 
Pennsylv’a, 5 $e 71s «6718 
Maryland, 6 ss 784 78% 
Tennessee, 6 s¢ 96 97 
Do. 5 as $24 84 
city, &c. 
N. Y. City, 7 percent.,1857, 109 111 
Do. 7 - 1852, 105} 107% 
Do. 5 “ 1850, 94 


Do. Water L’n, 1858, 95 95% 


Do. bas 1870, 954 95% 
Brooklyn, 6percent., 1855, 1004 103 
Do. 6 “ 1857, 1008 103 
Do. 6 ae 1858, 1004 103 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


New York Life Ins.& Tr.Co. 110 111 
Farmer’s Loan & Trust Co, 274 273 
Ohio Life Ins. & Trust Co. 993 100 
Camden & Amboy RR. Co, 119 

New Jersey RR. & Trans. Co. 1025 103 
Mohawk & Hudson RR. Co. 50 51 
Utica & Schenectady RR. Co. 118 119 
Syracuse & Utica Railroad Co. 110 115 
Auburn & Syracuse RR. Co. 100 101 
Auburn & Rochester RR. Co. 100 1003 
New York Gas Light Co. 114 116 
Phil. & Reading RR. Co. 673 68 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tlod\ dw 0° dvbguwarwy tev dtria, xai voov Bye. 
“He beheld the cities of many nations, and became acquainted with the opinions 


of men.—Opyssry. 


Tue Liverpool packet of the 4th of 
February, brought intelligence of no ordi- 
nary importance, for which, however, 
previous advices had fully prepared the 
public mind. The British Parliament 
met on the 22d of January, and full expla- 





nations were immediately made of the 
strange disruption, and the still stranger 
reconstruction, of the Cabinet. They pre- 
sented substantially the facts previously 
known, and set forth in the last number of 
our Review. Then followed the great 
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financial measure of Sir Robert Peel—a 
measure which, more than anything else, 
marks the growth of popular power in the 
British Empire upon principles 
against which he has always fought, and 
in explicitly-avowed abandonment of that 
theory of Protection upon which all the 
landed and conservative interests of the 
Empire rest. What are its provisions, and 
what will be its probable effect upon this 
country, are fully set forth under our 
financial head. 

It will readily be supposed that so re- 
markable a step on the part of the Premier, 
was not taken without provoking very 
embittered references to that long and 
brilliant political career, upon whose prin- 
ciples and policy it placed at once the 
brand of condemnation. Both within and 
without the walls of Parliament Sir Robert 
Peel was assailed with reproaches for his 
inconsistency. He was denounced in the 
most violent terms, as having betrayed the 
party to which lie owed his elevation, and 
threatened with its displeasure, which 
must hurl him from his official preémi- 
nence. He met the shock with dignity 
and courage. An honorable relief from 
the duties of office, he declared, would be 
to him a favor and not a punishment; but 
he proclaimed his readiness “to incur its 
responsibilities, to bear its sacrifices, to 
affront its honorable perils ; but,” said he, 
**] willnot retain it with mutilated power 
and shackled authority. I will not stand at 
the helm during the tempestuous night, if 
that helm is not allowed to traverse freely. 
I will not undertake to direct the course of 
the vessel by observations takenin 1842. 
I will reserve to myself the unfettered 
power of judging what will be for the 

ublic interest. I do not desire to be 

inister of England ; but while I am Min- 
ister of England, I will hold office by no 
servile tenure: I will hold office un- 
shackled by any other obligation than that 
of consulting the public interests and pro- 
viding for the public safety.” This is 
language worthy the high position from 
which it was uttered. 

The measure, it is believed, will pass the 
House of Commons, and the Lords will 
acquiesce, though not without a struggle. 
It has thrown parties and party organs in- 
to some confusion. The Pines defends it 
inthe main. The Herald, hitherto strict- 
ly ministerial, cannot ** conceal its dis- 
appointment at the paltriness of the 
compensation offered to the agricultural 
interest.” The Post exhorts all the pro- 
tectionists, ‘* all men of common sense and 
sound principle” to oppose the “* new de- 
vice of the enemy”—absolute free trade in 
corn at the end of three years ; and to pur- 
sue under all circumstances a “stern, 
uncompromising resistance to the scheme.” 
The Standard confesses that it ‘‘ cannot 
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understand the proposed change,” or ra- 
ther that it “‘cannot believe it rightly 
understands a change proposed by one 
whom it had been accustomed to regard as 
a statesman of the first order, but which it 
is impossible to reconcile with all he has 
before uniformly professed and taught.” 
The Daily News, the new radical paper, 
and the Globe, Whig, censure the delay of 
three years in the abolition of the duty ; 
and the Sun approves it entirely—regard- 
ing the question as settled, and adding that 
** the Peers and the landlords may for a time 
rebel against the minister; but all the wise, 
all the prudent, and all the able portion 
of the aristocracy know that their efforts 
are vain, and that in this country no class, 
however powerful, not even the first nor 
the second estate of the realm can gainsay 
the voice of the people.” This, we appre- 
hend, is very nearly the truth; and it is 
certainly a truth of the very highest im- 
portance to the progress of the a 
of pe ular freedom in the British Empire. 

ublic attention in England has been so 
much absorbed by this financial measure, 
that other topics have received but little 
notice. In reply to questions in the House, 
Sir Robert Peel expressed some censure of 
Mr. Pakenham’s summary rejection of the 
offer of the President to make the 49th 
parallel the boundary line in Oregon—not 
that the rejection was wrong in itself, but 
because it should first have been referred to 
his Government at home—-where it might 
have been made the basis of a proposition 
that should prove acceptable. The tone of 
the press upon the subject has undergone 
but little alteration. England, although 
apparently willing to accept any fair and 
equitable offer by which the difficulty may 
be adjusted, is evidently preparing for an 
adverse issue, which, to say the least, is 
possible—and notwithstanding the formi- 
dable condition of her military and naval 
force, very large additions to both are de- 
manded by the Government. 

In the French Legislature American 
affairs have been made the subject of pro- 
tracted, able and important discussions. 
In the Chamber of Peers the subject was 
brought up by Count Pelet de La Lozere, 
formerly a Cabinet minister, and a man of 
ability. He called upon Guizor for ex- 
planations, which were at once afforded. 
As between England and the United 
States, his policy was to preserve an atti- 
tude of entire neutrality. But when he 
came to speak of Texas, and of the man- 
ner in which he had joined with England 
in her efforts to prevent annexation, he 
was forced to justify a palpable abandon- 
ment of neutral principles and @ direct in- 
terference in American affairs. This led 
him naturally to the right which he asserts 
for France and the European powers in 
general, of preserving an equilibrium—a 
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ers on the American Continent. He was 
very ably answered by MM. Turers, 
BeRRYER, BiLLAULt, and others, and M. 
De TocgqveEviLue had announced his in- 
tention of speaking on the same side. The 
speech of Thiers was long and very able, 
in defence of the United States, urging the 
utility to France of an American alliance, 
and contesting the general principles which 
Guizot had laid down. By all the orators 
of the opposition the Minister’s assump- 
tion that the rapid growth of the American 
Union was in the least degree dangerous to 
France, was scouted, and his theory of 
interference to prevent its too great ex- 
tension, was vigorously resisted. The 
ministerial resolutions, however, were 
adopted by a decisive majority. 

Inthe Literary Intelligence of the month, 
we find little of any great interest. A his- 
tory by Capt. Keppell, has been published 
of the English Expedition against the 
Pirates of Borneo, which opens an entirely 
new field for description and speculation, 
and is said to possess many features of re- 
markable interest. The expedition has 
hitherto excited but little attention; but 
we doubt not that, although having for its 
avowed object merely the suppression of 
piracy in one of the East India Islands, it 
will in the end be found to have had im- 
portant relations to the extension of Brit- 
ish commerce and enterprise. 

Vols. I. and II. of Count Montholon’s 
History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. 
Helena, have made their appearance. As 
the work will, of course, speedily be re- 
printed in this country, we may defer any 
notice of its character and contents. That 
it will be read with avidity may safely be 
predicted. 

A book of Travels through England and 
Scotland, by the German Dr. Carus, who 
accompanied the King of Saxony on his 
tour in 1844, has just been published in 
London, and attracts a good deal of at- 
tention. It seems to be able, and ina high 
degree, interesting. Passing over its 
speculations we find quoted from it two 
or three portraits, which our readers ma 
be glad to see—as this of Sir Robert Peel, 
who “appears about fifty years old. He 
is well built, rather stout, with a signifi- 
cant structure of the head, inclining tv- 
wards breadth. The three divisions of the 
cranium are tolerably well proportioned, so 
far as I could observe them through the 
rather thick grizzled hair—the middle of 
the head is not high. The countenance 
expresses much firmness, united with 
something thoroughly prosaic, but acute 
and judicious. In conversation with su- 


perior personages, [Dr. Carus probably 
ranks the King of Saxony far above the 
Prime Minister of England,) his mode of 
expression, with all its reserve, falls into 
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balance of power—among the various pow- 
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an amiable tone, and his gestures also par- 
take the change. His general demeanor 
is polite, cautious and self-possessed.” Of 
the Duke of Wellington the same graphic 
pencil gives this sketch: ‘* Just the model 
of an old soldier ! Stiff, half-deaf, yet cheer- 
ful; you may see, even now, that he was, 
in his day, a well-formed, compact man, 
The form of his head and his face inclines 
to length; the forehead and the posterior 
part of the head are tolerably well elevated. 
His white hair is rather plentiful for his 
age. His eyes are set in wide hollows, and 
seem to bear witness to his character, asa . 
man accustomed to trust his own eyes, 
rather than to listen to others.” The Czar 
of Russia, a decided notability of the day, 
says Dr. Carus, “has a tall, handsome, 
broad-shouldered and powerful figure, 
with a symmetrically shaped head, but 
without any remarkable modeling of the 
forehead. is hair is brown, and thin at 
the top: his features are calm, large and 
regular, not without something of elegance 
and mildness, His carriage is quite mili- 
tary; his movements are quick and de- 
cisive, and his gestures free and express- 
ive.” These extracts indicate vigor, and 
an eye for prominent characteristics, which 
may make the book valuable and inter- 
esting. 

Sir Joun Barrow, in his old age, being 
within a year or two as old as GALLATIN, 
has prepared and published a synoptical 
history of all the English Expeditions of 
Discovery and Research in the Arctic Seas. 
It has, of course, a very marked interest 
and value. 

The Daily News—the new London rival 
of the Times, with which the name of 
Dickens was connected in the preliminary 
announcements—made its first appearance 
on the 2ist of January. It is a large and 
very well filled paper, excelling in the de- 
partment of musical criticism, and likely, 
so far as can be judged from appearances, to 

»rove successful. Dickens’ labors thus far 
hoe not extended beyond two or three 
“ Traveling Letters ” from Italy. 

A book with the ambitious title of the 
“ Age of Pitt and Fox,” is announced in 
London, and the first volume has been is- 
sued. It is by the author of “ Ireland and 
its Rulers,” a book of little merit and less 
success, issued a few years since. We have 
seen the first volume of this new book, It 
is racily written, but falls short of the 
strength and knowledge with which so im- 
portant a work should be marked. ; 

Among the books in press, announced in 
London, is the Life and Correspondence of 
Hume, by J. H. Burton, to be in two vol- 
umes and prepared from original manu- 
scripts. If well done it cannot fail to be 
valuable. 

The other literary announcements are of 
no great interest. A splendidly illustrated 





on the aoe Antiquities of 

in has been issued. The Stuart Pa- 

; the Correspondence of Bishop Atter- 

; the letters and pa of Lord Bo- 

e, the Earl of Mar, the Duke of 

and others; the Miscellanies of 

Sir James Mackintosh, collected by his son ; 

Pericles—a Tale of Athens, by the author 

of a ** Brief Sketch of Greek Philosophy ;” 

the fourth volume of d’Aubigne’s History 

of the Reformation ; a Life of Sir Philip 

Durham ; Kugler’s Hand-book of Painting ; 

these are all the books announced in regard 

to which any general interest will be felt. 

New editions of many very valuable books 
have been printed. 

An important accession has been made to 
scientific libraries, in the publication, in 
quarto and very expensive form, of the 

etical and Meteoric Observations 

at the Greenwich Royal Observatory 
in the year 1843—issued under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty. Many of 
these observations are highly interesting. 

Another scientific publication of marked 
value is that upon the Geology of Russia in 
Europe and the Ural Mountains, by Mur- 
chison, de Verneuil and Count Von Key- 
serling—issued in two volumes, uniform 
with Murchison’s Silurian system. The 
main object of the work is stated to be to 
aid the inquiries of geologists of the pres- 
ent day into the order of the older sediment- 
ary strata, and of the organic remains they 
respectively contain. Russia exhibits an 
unaltered succession of older rocks, and 
presents greater facilities than any other 
country in Europe for such an inquiry. As 
a general result of his investigation, Mr. 
Murchison maintains that “ the lower Silu- 
rian rocks constitute the earliest formed 
sediments in which animal life has been 
discovered in tracts where the series, void 
of all animal remains in its lowest stratum, 
rest on crystalline rocks,” The subject 
of the drift, so extensively spread over 
Southern Europe, and the boulders which 
accompany it, is treated at considerable 
length. The second volume of the work 
includes the paleontology by M. de Ver- 
neuil and Count Keyserling, aided by other 
distinguished naturalists. 

At the meeting of the Asiatic Society in 
London on the 17th of January, a letter was 
read from Capt. Newbold, giving a descrip- 
tion of some remarkable tombs he had vis- 
ited in North Arcot, which cover an area 
of more than a square mile, and are said to 
bear a close resemblance to some of the 
Druidical remains of England. 

At the Paris Academy of Sciences on the 
12th a paper of mournful interest was read 
on the premature interments, which, under 
existing regulations, are known to occur 
more or less frequently in France. It was 
stated that since 1833 no less than 94 such 
burials were prevented by causes purely 
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accidental : of these, 35 persons, supposed 
to be dead, had cudienhy wantin Mist as 
their coffins were about to be nailed. M. 
le Gueru, who presented the paper, ex- 
presses the belief that at least 27 persons 
are annually buried while yet alive, in 
France alone. 

Some experiments performed by Profes- 
sor Faraday, upon the correlated phenom- 
ena of magnetism and light, have excited a 
good deal of interest. The magnetic force 
employed in these experiments was derived 
from an electro-magnet of great size and 
power. The magnet used wasa half link 
of the former East India moorings, sur- 
rounded by several coils of thick copper 
wire ; and the source of the electric power 
was Grove’s battery, about twenty cells of 
which were employed. To give an idea of 
the force of this electro-magnet, Prof. Far- 
aday stated that *‘ once, while he was at 
work in his laboratory, an iron candlestick 
which happened to be standing near its 
poles, instantly flew to them, attracted with 
such violence as to displace or break every- 
thing in its way.” A piece of heavy glass 
was so adjusted between the poles of the 
magnet as to receive a ray of the oxy-hy- 
drogen light of Drummond, after it had 
been polarized and before it had been depo- 
larized by Nicholl’s eye-piece. The fol- 
—— acts, demonstrating the magnetism 
of light, were then exhibited : 


“1. As to the rotation of the ray. A po- 
larized ray, having been extinguished by the 
depolarizing plate, was instantaneously re- 
stored when the magnetic current was sent 
through the prism through which the ray was 
transmitted ; and conversely, the polarized 
Tay, when, by the common adjustments of 
the plate, it had been made visible, was ex- 
tinguished by the force of the current. 

2. Asto the relations of this electro-mmag- 
netic power to other laws of polarized light. 
The rotation having been established, it was 
shown (a) that the direction was absolutely 
dependent on that of the pam force (b). 
That, while in common circular polarization, 
the ray of light always rotates in the same 
direction with regard to the observer, (to what- 
ever part of the medium his view may be di- 


rested) it is very different in the state of the 


ray induced by this new force. When brought 
under the influence of the magnetic current, 
polarized rays always rotate in a constant di- 
rection with respect, not to the observer, but to 
the plane of the magnetic curves. 

In exhibiting the results of these highly 
interesting experiments, Prof. Faraday stat- 
ed that it did not seem to him impossible, 
that the sun’s rays might be found to origi- 
nate the magnetic force of the earth, and 
the air and water of our planet might be 

roved to be the dia-magnetic media in 
Which this condition of the force was elim- 
inated. The subject had attracted the at- 
tention of the Paris Academy, and had been 
there discussed. 

Ata recent sitting of the Royal Academy 
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of Sciences at Berlin, Encke, the astrono- 
mer, produced e/even small manuscript 
works by the illustrious Leibnitz, all un- 
published and upon mathematical subjects. 
A manuscript copy of a treatise by Blaise 
Pascal, hitherto supposed to have been lost, 
has also been recently found. It is enti- 
tled Generatio Conisectionum, and is char- 
acterized in a letter written by Leibnitz, 
who had examined it in 1676, as a work 
of great ability and scientific value. 

The month has witnessed the deaths of 
quite a number of men of more or less lite- 
rary celebrity. Among them is John 
Hookham Frere, a poet of some ability, 
an assistant of Canning in the “ Anti-Jac- 
obin,” and Ambassador in Spain during a 
part of the Peninsular war. Byron, in 
speaking of his Beppo, says ‘* I have writ- 
ten a poem of eighty-four octave stanzas, 
in or after the excellent manner of Mr. 
Whistlecraft, whom’I take to be Mr. Frere.” 
And he it was ; but his book has probably 
never been heard of by a hundred persons 
this side ef the Atlantic. He was 74 when 
he died, and in the receipt of a diplomatic 
premium of £1,516. Rev. Dr. d’Oyley, a 
frequent theological contributor to the 
Quarterly, when it was in Gifford’s hands, 
and author of a Life of Archbishop San- 
croft, also died during the month. 

The Paris papers announce the death of 
M. de Sénancourt, author of “ Obermann ” 
and other works. At Halle, the well-known 
archxologist Herr Dorow, author of several 
works upon that subject, some of which 
achieved a European reputation, died afew 
weeks since. The death of M. Jacque- 
min at Paris is also announced. He was 
the author of a number of vaudevilles, and 
of a Biography of celebrated men—but one 
of his best titles to remembrance is found- 
ed upon his courageous conduct as com- 
missary of the police, during the prevalence 
of the cholera in Paris, when the old cry 
of “ poisoners ” was revived. On one oc- 
casion he rescued a poor wretch from the 
very hands of the mob, who were on the 
point of sacrificing him to the belief that 
some sweetmeats found upon him was poi- 
soned. To convince them of their rash- 
ness Jacquemin ate the sweetmeats in their 
presence. 

Of the progress of education in Greece an 
Athens paper furnishes very gratifying evi- 
dence. In 1838 only 25 students were in 
the University ; during the last year there 
have been 195. At the close of the year 
there were in Greece 281 commercial 
schools, attended by 27,400 children ; of 
these schools, 34 were for young girls, and 
had 3,360 scholars. There were, besides, 
37 secondary schools and 4 gymnasia, fre- 
quented by about 5,000 pupils. 

We cannot close our miscellany without 
referring to (and we regret that we can do 
ho more) avery interesting description, in 


a late number of the China Mail, of a din- 
ner and party of a between the High 
leperial Commissioner Keying, and the 
English authorities at Hong-Kong. The 
details of the ceremonies observed are very 
interesting ; but we can make only two 
slight extracts, both concerning Keying— 
of which the first relates to his manner, 
and the second to his person : 


“Nothing could exceed the — and 

ood-humor of Keying, accompanied by the 
highest tact and good breeding. He was jov- 
ial at dinner, but without excess ; and after 
having volunteered a Mantchou Tartar song, 
which he gave with great spirit, the company 
adjourncd to the drawing-room, where a party 
consisting of the ladies of the garrison, wi 
most of the naval and military officers and 
civil residents, had assembled. Keying went 
the round of the room with the utmost bland- 
ness, offering his hand to each of the ladies, 
and distinguishing one or two of them by lit- 
tle presents of purses or rosaries taken from 
his person. There was one little girl in par- 
ticular, about seven years of age, present, 
in whom Keying seemed much interested, 
and it was delightful to witness the good na- 
ture and benevolence of his manner when he 
took her upon his knee to caress her, and 
then oer an ornament about her neck. 
His fine Tartar head and person, grouped 
with the infant beauty of the little stranger, 
formed quite a picture. Keying retired short- 
ly after eleven o’clock, but not till he had 
asked the General, with characteristic good 
nature, if he wished him to remain any lon- 
ger, evidently desirous not to disappoint the 
guests, who crowded round him with a min- 
gled feeling of respect aud curiosity. There 
was another instance of high breeding wor- 
thy of being recorded. A married lady who 
was sitting near him attracted a good deal of 
his attention, and having desired one of his 
attendants to bring him a silk handkerchief 
he presented it to her, and begged he might 
retain her own in exchange for it. The lady 
was momentarily embarrassed, and Keying 
seeing this, said “he hoped he had _ done 
nothing contrary to our usages of propriety,” 
an apology which was immediately appreci- 
ated and understood.” 


The other passage is still more brief ;— 
and with that we close for the month : 


“A man so famous in the western world 
as Keying was, of course, the observed of 
all observers during his visit. He is, we 
should pos, pane of some fifty years of age, 
his tall and majestic form being graced with 
manners at once dignified and courteous. 
His whole deportment, in short, was that of 
a perfectly well bred man of the world; and, 
but forhis dress and language, he might have 
been taken for a fine specimen of the old 
English gentleman of the highest class. As 
we saw him on such public occasions his 
bland countenance was beaming with good- 
humored benevolence ; but it is of an intel- 
lectual cast, and lighted up with a twinkling 
eye, which, as occasion demands, would be 
equally expressive of penetrating shrewdness 
as of social glee. 
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Sketches from Life, by the late Laman 
BLANCHARD; edited, with a Memoir of 

_ the Author, by Sin Epwarp Lytron 
Buiwer, Bart. New York: Wiley & 
Putnam. 


Gentle, delicate, loving Blanchard! One 
is conscious of a fullness at the eyes on 
seeing his very name—associated as it is 
with so much that is charming in thought, 
beautiful in life, and mournful in death, 
What a saddening commentary upon the 
life of the man of letters in Louhing his 
career furnishes! His was the legitimate 
development and experience of a profes- 
sional Literateur—of the true metropolitan 
growth. He was a genuine * cockney ”— 
but ah, how gloriously is the better mean- 
ing of that term illustrated when we re- 
member that Blanchard, Hood, Hunt, 
Jerrold, Dickens, were all cockneys ! 
These men have served a regular appren- 
ticeship beneath the shadows of Grub- 
street, and worked their way up through 
each dreary grade of delving labors, into 
the light—and, as well, into the recognized 
and happy privilege of reeling blindly into 
their unheeded graves after having worn 
out brains and life in the most amazing and 
pitifully remanerated drudgery. Two of 
them—Hood and Blanchard—have already 
consummated this most royal and magnifi- 
cent “ privilege »—they have rendered up 
their lives after the most approved an 
matter-of-fact methods. The life of one 
was crushed out of him by over-werk, and 
this self-murder on “ compulsion” was 
christened Hypochondriasis—and all was 
natural enough and well! The other in the 
awful blindness of insanity, brought on by 
the same cause, happened to anticipate 
a few hours, what was inevitable,,with the 
help of a razor; and as this deed was 
classified under an unfashionable name, 
the world was absolutely surprised into 
seeing there was something terrible at the 
bottom of this case, and the whites of eyes 
and palms of hands were actually turned up 
in holy horror for an instant over its cir- 
cumstances! How many stopped to re- 
member that their own base and niggardly 
illiberality had helped to murder these two 
men, and was helping to murder a thousand 
others in the same legitimate, piece-meal 
style! Oh, that bright and earnest natures 
must thus wear out the fine and subtle tex- 
ture of their being in the lingering tortures 
of a * hell-of-life,"—made so because 
besotted wealth will spare no crumbs 
frum the table of its beastly excesses— 
which thrown to such would make them 
rich indeed—would drive away this phan- 
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tom of haggard want which is pursuing 
them even to the death! The deep unpar- 
donable curse of such neglect must rest 
upon the misused wealth and mercenary 
spirit which continues passive when and 
while such things be! In his earlier life, 
filled with a young Poet’s yearnings to 
bless his kind, Blanchard threw himself 
without reserve, with no intention of Jook- 
ing back, into the mighty and tumultuous 
struggle for “a hearing” of which the 
metropo.is is the arena. After years of 
darkened, pained and exhausting hurry, he 
found he had reached the goal—he might 
be heard—might wreak upon expression 
the beautiful within himself, and the world 
would listen. But this precious right had 
been won too late—he was already outworn. 
If he sunk by the wayside to rest, the phan- 
tom whispered, ‘‘ work! work! remember, 
thou hast purchased this privilege of charm- 
ing, to enlighten thy fellow-men at the 

rice of ‘so many’ drops an hour of your 

ife-blood! up! and on! the price must be 
paid.” He did up and on untit he staggered 
and one wild with the changeless and in- 
exorable agony ; and even when he had won 
competency at last, and had placed himself 
above the reach of pecuniary difficulties, 
still the same pale ghost of Want continued 
to haunt his over-strung brain and drove him 
to madness! This is a fearful picture— 
but it is not the less true of himself, and is 
almost literally so of thousands of his pro- 
fession in England and in this country. 
His distinguished Biographer says, in ret- 
erence to this condition of affairs : 

“In his life are apparent many of the sores 
and evils peculiar to literary men in a coun- 
try in which mind is regarded but as a com- 
mon ware of merchandise ; its products to 
be bought but by the taste and fashion of the 
public ; with no resource in those provisions 
which elsewhere (and in Germany more es- 
yi oeangl | the State affords to such as quit the 
Agora tor the Schools. The institution of 
professional chairs in Germany has not only 
saved many a scholar from famine, many @ 
genius from despair, but, by offering subsist- 
ence and dignity to that valuable class of wri- 
ters whose learning and capacities unfit them, 
by reason of their very depth, for wide popu- 
larity, it has given worthy and profitable in- 
ducements to grave study, and, more than all 
else, has maintained the German fame for 
patient erudition, and profound philosophy. 
And this has been effected without the evils 
which free-traders in literature have supposed 
the concomitants of the system; it has not 
lessened the boldness and originality of such 
authors as a Public alone can reward and 


appreciate ; nor has it crushed, by the pa- 
tronage of a State, the spirit of free inquiry 
and enlarged discussion. In England, the 
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author who would live on his works can live 
only by the Public ; in other words, the de- 
sultory readers of light literature ; and hence 
the inevitable tendency of our literary youth 
is towards the composition of works without 
learning and forethought. Leisure is impos- 
sible to him who must meet the exigencies of 
the day; much information of a refining 
and original kind is not for the multitude. 
The more imaginative rush to novels, and 
the more reflective fritter away ther lives in 
articles for periodi Under such influ- 
ences the author of these volumes lived and 
died.” 

Bulwer has never exhibited himself in a 
more amiable light, to our apprehensions, 
than in this delicately appreciative memoir 
of Laman Blanchard. He voluntarily as- 
sumed the task of its preparation, together 
with that of the editorship of his collected 
miscellanies, and has executed them ina 
loving and fraternal spirit in view of the 

uniary benefits which might result to 
is unprovided family, God speed the no- 
ble enterprise !—though the expression of 
such a hope sounds sufficiently like mock- 
ery coming from any quarter in this coun- 
try—since our refusal to legislate upon the 
question of international copy-right law is 
the chief reason why such generous and be- 
nevolent enterprises are for the most part 
rendered nugatory. When will this darker 
blot than Repudiation even, be wiped from 
our fame? As a writer, Blanchard was 
never permitted to express himself fully in 
any sustained effort. The wear and tear of 
daily, weekly and monthly, drafts upon his 
mind was too great. In the language of 
his Biographer : 

“There is a fatal facility in supplying the 
wants of the week by the rapid striking off 
a pleasant article, which interferes with the 
steady progress, even with the mature con- 


ception of an elaborate work.” 
There is, in his try, that degree of 
“ strangeness” which somebody says is ne- 
cessary to the expressionof beauty in 
woman, and which we say is equally so 
to that of genius. Indeed, no ether 
word so well conveys the absolute fresh- 
ness of astonishment with which we regard 
the wonderfully exquisite passages which 
occur in his early volume, ‘* Lyric Offer- 
ings.” For instance, in the sonnet on eve- 
ning: 
“ Already hath the Da wn with age ; 
And in the west, like Sanadeaiene hewn 
Is faint with too much glory. On the ground 
He flings his dazzling arms ; and, as a sage, 
Prepares him for a cloud-hung hermitage, 
Where Meditation meets himat the door.” 
There is a dreamy, remote, yet startling 
suggestiveness in this image which has sel- 
dom been surpassed in modern poetry, and 
there are very many such in that of Lainan 
Blanchard. Unfortunately he wrote too 
little! His facile and graceful fancy ex- 
pended itself at random in essays. Some 
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of these are dainty and rare enough to be 
worthy of the gentle Elia. There is one 
upon “ Quotations,” from which we cannot 
forbear to extract—since we particularly 
affect a weakness on our own part for these 
*‘ cunning children of fiction.” 


“Quotation is then a kind of fairy-land es- 
tate, of which every man who can muster 
some half a dozen volumes (besides a Shak- 
speare, which comes as it were of course) 
has the title-deeds in his possession. In it, 
as in an ark, are the chosen of many cantos 
congregated. Here shall we meet, in pro- 
miscuous Communion, a type of all that can 
grace and diversify the physical and moral 
world. Here shall we find the cunning chil- 
dren of fiction nestling in the furrows 
of matter-of-fact: sylphids nodding from 
the crest of Alexander; grasshoppers and 
great men: the “ green and golden basilisk ”” 
with the “white and winged dove.” Here 
** dolphins gambol in the lion’s den ;” while 
the lion himself is stretched 


“Beside the lamb as though he were his 
brother.” 


Genii and gallant knights pass to battle in an 
armor of rose-leaves, riveted with dew-drops; 
while the ladye for whose love they combat, 
and whom we carry about with us in some 
miniature quotation, can boast a foot that 
would fail to crush the thistledown, though 
trampling upon the domestic associations of 
readers, and upon creeds and commandments. 
It isa garden of the Hesperides, without a 
dragon to watch over it—an Eden of liberty, 
having no forbidden tree ; the apples we pluck 
in quotation are propitious as that which 
Acontius threw into the bosom of Cydippe. 

Shall we not rejoice then and revel in the 
glorious liberty of extract, and quote to the 
thousandth line ?_ Shall we not have pages 
like the Pyramids? Who eyer skipped a 
quotation, though it made against the inter- 
est of the story? Besides, how many books 
might be numbered that are valuable ouly in 
a solitary quotation !—as the oyster is es- 
teemed ter the pearl it may sometimes con- 
tain,” 


There is yet another pleasing illustration 
occurs to us of that union of a fantastic ideal- 
ity with the humorous, which constitutes 
much of the charm of his style. We can- 
not deprive our readers of it. It is show- 
ing “that old birds are not to be caught 
with chaff:” 


“The older the bird, the more he _flatters 
himself that he is worth catching. He is ea- 
sily caught, were it worth while; but you 
have caught nothing perhaps, when you have 
got him. Chaff is too valuable, too precious, 
to be expended wastefully ; and because you 
are not silly enough to throw powder away, 
he conceives himself to be shot-proof. 
nobody tries to catch him, he fondly per- 
suades himself that his own exceeding cun- 
ning secures him from capture. “Take me 
if you ean,” chirps he ; and goes dodging 
about the woods, as though a flock of golden 
vultures were pursuing him. He is quite 
safe. He has not the felicity of being in 
peril. The young condor, pressed even by 
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vulgar appetite, will not do him the honor of 
dining upon him. His toughness and anti- 
quity are sure safeguards. He is only not 
captured, because there is nothing captivating 
about him. But if, by any chance, he hatha 


tail-feather fit for plucking, or a bone worthy 


of being picked, then is your old bird in im- 
minent danger, for ng may catch him when 
you like with ha : 
tender foxling, not arrived at the maturity of 
slyness, who never tasted chicken of hisown 
stealing, shall take him without a ruffle of 
his plumage—only by pronouncing its dingy 
brown to be rich crimson.” 


Miscellaneous Sermons. By the Rev. 
Sipney Smirn. Philadelphia: Carey 
and Hart. 


This is a delightful volume for thought 
and language, The style is like, yet un- 
like, that of the reverend editor’s reviews 
and political essays. It has the same 
general construction—long sentences, yet 
never involved, simple in parts, weighty 
as a whole, and of a diction singularly firm 
and pure; but it is—naturally, as became 
the sacred desk—more measured and 
solemn. It has little of the chisseled 
classicality that so distinguishes the beauti- 
ful Sermons of his countryman, Blair; nor 
yet of that confused stringing of pearls and 
waving of rainbows, that shed such dis- 
heveled gorgeousness over the discourses of 
Chalmers. Sidney Smith, in his Sermons, 
reminds us rather of many of the old Eng- 
lish Prelates—not quaint, indeed, like 
most of them—but of a rich simplicity, 
fruitfully earnest, bestowing the wealth of 
his mind not reveling in it, and ready to 
stop talking when he seems to have im- 
pressed his hearers. Whether the face- 
tious Divine deeply felt all he uttered, 
we are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
character of his daily life to determine. 
— one can go amiss in buying the 
ook. 


Wiley & Putnam's Library of Choice 

Reading. 

Several of the recent publications of this 
series have been among the best and most 
notice-worthy of them all, We allude par- 
ticularly to Leigh Hunt’s new work, criti- 
cal and illustrative of the great Italian 
poets, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso; to Bulwer’s 
sketch of the life of Laman Blanchard, to 
the new edition of the poetical works of 
Keat’s, &c. Hunt’s work has been charac- 
terized as a royal road to the study of the 
Italian poets. With the exception of some 
disparaging remarks upon Dante, the book 
is a liberal exhibition of a poet’s sympathies 
for the writings of poets. It is a perfect 
field of the cloth of gold—a royal road, 
truly. There are classic biographies of the 
illustrious authors, clearing up in choice 
prose the intricate and disputed points of 
personal history, genial comments on the 
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a_ pinch of chaff. The~ 
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genius of the poets, and then a most loving 
and pains-taking exhibition of their works. 
The Italians’ Pilgrim’s Progress, isa version 
in prose of the Divine comedy, of the prin- 
cipal Fare at least, bringing that hither- 
to unknown poem to the mass of American 
and English readers, perfectly within the 
range of their conceptions; as completely 
so as the immortal progress of pilgrim 
Bunyan himself. It is not a little odd that 
such strict fidelity on the part of Hunt to 
the poetical beauties of Dante, so careful a 
labor of style, so studious a zeal to give the 
best version of the Florentine should be 
accompanied frequently by a commentary 
more worthy of the ignorant flippancy of a 
novice than the life-student of Italian— 
Leigh Hunt. But,in truth, Hunt has taken 
up Dante in a personal mood rather than 
from an historical point of view. He has 
judged him as he might if he was tiving 

is next door neighbor and finds him a 
gigantic impersonation of conceit; as if, 
forsooth, he had himself invented all that 
tremendous machinery of hell pains and 
purgatory—the remorseless system of pains 
and penalties of the Inferno. This is not 
a subject, however, to be discussed ina 
paragraph: it is worthy of a full and ma- 
ture examination. The evidence of Hunt 
tells truth somewhere, and though it may 
be unjust to Dante, may be true to this 
generation. With Ariosto, Tasso and 
Boiardo, Hunt is on ground more oo 
tohim. This work, we predict, will long 
be a standard and be read like Johnson’s 
Lives of the English Poets. 

It is impossible here even to speak 
briefly of the successive volumes of the 
Library of Choice Reading, which has been 
confined more strictly to good literature 
than any collection of authors ever pub- 
lished. The best collections or “ libra- 
ries” have always been of the classics, 
authors upon whom the world has pro- 
nounced judgment, the Swifts, Addisons, 
and those of whom it is safe to predict a 
good reception, “ nature’s great stereo- 
types!” This collection, however, has 
been drawn from the works of contempo- 
raries, in a at measure, and has antici- 
pated that judgment of time, Present 
popularity and a fair prospect of future 
fame have been, for the most part, happily 
united. Atsome future day we may ar- 
range some of these works in groups to 
show more distinctly what has been done 
in this series, Books of Eastern travel 
will make a critical chapter by themselves, 
including the trilogy fEothen, Crescent 
and the Cross, Mr. Thackeray's character- 
istic Journey from Cornhill to Cairo. 
Then there are the writings of Haighte— 
of Leigh Hunt—the novels of Tupper, 
Zschokke, Fouqué and others. On all and 
each of these there is opportunity for 
lengthened criticism, and we would gladly 
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be the means of making such works known 
to our readers, Says Haighte, quoting 
from Steele, the next best thing to being 
pleased is to know the reason why we are 
pleased. 


The Wandering Jew—superbly illustra- 
ted by the most eminent artists of Paris. 
A new and elegant translation. Harper 
& Brothers’: New York. 


Of this work, itself, we have spoken at 
some length in the article on ‘ Recent 
French Novelists.” The present edition 
is undoubtedly the only decent one, typo- 
graphically speaking, that has yet been is- 
sued in this country—the translation as 
good as any. The paper and print really 
superb. For the illustrations the publish- 
ers are not respunsible—except for intro- 
ducing them to this country. Some of 
them are good—some execrable—all exces- 
sively French, The ingenious and pleasant- 
minded artist could not have found his 
models for such faces and figures anywhere 
on earth but in Paris. This inventive- 
ness is even carried into the countenance 
and costume of the characters from other 
countries. The Indian Prince, the Malay 
cut-throat, the Dutch commercial agent 
of Java—are all Paris. Some bruised 
remnant of the Reign of Terror sat for 
Farrhinghea; even the wandering Cosmo- 
polite, himself, is as near French as they 
could well make him. As to truthfulness, 
keeping, some of the ideals we had formed 
in our own minds are utterly dispersed, 
ruined ; others again, where the charac- 
ters themselves were rather grotesque, or 
ill-favored, are quite natural, if they are 
not in mature. But the artist, or artists— 
for there appear to have been several of 
them—seem altogether unable to portray 
grace and beauty. As it is, however, this 
edition is the only one if the reader wishes 
to peruse the work with satisfaction to his 
eyes. 

Aids to English Copmosition. By Ricu- 
ARD Guten Parker, A. M. AWew 
Edition, with Additions and Improve- 

' ments. Harper & Brothers. 

We can think of few persons — in 
whatever social condition—to whom the 
art of forming and expressing their ideas 
with ease and propriety is not a val- 
uable acquisition. To aid in such at- 
tainment and in the exercise of this 
art, in written language, 1s the design of 
Mr. Parker. He does not assime to give 
laws to genius, or to lay down rules to 
which English composition must be sub- 
jected. His object is to aid, and mainly 
to aid, the youthful writer. To obtain 
ideas, he has arranged a plan of exercises 
which lead the mind to observation and 


reflection: for example, the pupil is re- 
quired to enumerate the properties, appear- 
ances and uses of some of the most fa- 
miliar objects, as a horse, a church, a 
carriage, a pen, and to dwell in the same 
manner on events and facts” occurring 
within his experience or knowledge. He 
is then introduced to other exercises, 
which assist him in the selections of words 
and phrases, and in the formation of sen- 
tences ; examples are given for the trans- 
lation of figurative into plain language, 
plain to figurative, verse to prose, and 
prose to verse, with ample specimens of 
the various species of composition. Asa 
work for beginners, on the art of compo- 
sition, it is decidedly the most useful 
we are acquainted with, and we trust it 
will be the means of awakening in our 
schools a new interest for an attainment 
which is the crowning glory of the in- 
tellect. 


Over the Ocean ; or Glimpses of Travels 
in Many Lands. By a Lavy or New 
Yorx. Paine & Burgess. 


This is a pleasantly written volume, in 
the form of letters to friends at home, by 
a lady who knew how to use both her 
eyes and her pen. With a kind heart and 
a constant flow of spirits, she goes from 
scene to scene, jotting down her impres- 
sions, without effort or pretence, and 
telling us her haps and her mishaps, with 
ease and grace, and imperturbable good- 
humor. There is no effort at fine writing, 
though the volume contains many fine 
passages. The authoress carried us through 
the Mediterranean, as far as Constantino- 
ple, and over most of the countries of 
Europe. She is traveling for pleasure, 
and finds it and communicates it. 

We had thought of making several quo- 
tations, but have notroom. The descrip- 
tion of avisit to Mount Vesuvius is graphic, 
and furnishes a fair specimen of the au- 
thoress’ power. We cannot refrain, how- 
ever, from extracting the following mor- 
ceau. Speaking of the Eastern custom, 
requiring ladies to conceal their faces 
from the eyes of the men, she relates, with 
delightful naiveté, the following laugha- 
ble incident : 


“A friend was sailing down the Nile with 
sme companions, when they espied, at some 
distance, a group of females in the river, 
who were clad simply in their chemises, 
without veils or other ordinary coverings for 
the head and face. Pleased with the oppor- 
tunity—one rarely offered—of seeing them 
unveiled, Mr, B. directed the boatmen to 
proeeed as noiselessly as possible, that they 
might a oe them unperceived. They 
succeeded admirably, and were almost in 
the bathers’ midst, before being discovered. 
But no sooner were the intruders seen by the 
alarmed females, than anxious to hide them 
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selves from the rade gaze of strangers, they 
the only coveri 
sth ig and ‘stood blindfolded, like the 


ostrich, who thrusts her‘head into the sand, 
and fancies her whole body 


en.” 


A Defence of Capital Punishment. By 
Georece B. CHeever; with an Essay, 
by Professor Tayier Lewis. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam. 


This is a work demanding a place among 
our regular reviews; and we hope to be 
able shortly, by giving it such a place, to 
contribute something towards a just appre- 
ciation of its subject. In the meantime, 
we cannot too strongly recommend the 
perusal of these essays to every youthful 
mind. There has, probably, been too much 
virulence and party spirit exhibited, in the 
discussion of this important question, by 
both sides. This has been owing, as is 
usual in such cases, to the importance of 
settling first principles, before proceeding 
to consequences and results. Mr. Lewis’ 
essay is a most valuable contribution 
towards a just appreciation of the funda- 
mental truths involved in the discussion. 
For depth of thought, force of logic, and 
clearness of style, we consider it unsur- 
passed by anything that has recently ap- 
peared. If it would not be insinuating 
some distrust in the preliminary education 
of some of those whom we select to make, 
mend, and modify our laws, we would most 
cordially recommend that means be taken 
to place a copy in the hands of every legis- 
lator in the land. For we do not know 
where the ground and basis of all true 
government and law are more forcibly set 
forth. 

We are disposed to give more credit 
generally, for candor and sincerity, to the 
opponents of capital punishment, than the 
authors of this book seem to ae given. 
Opposition to the death penalty has not 
been confined to those out of the pale of 
orthodox theology. In the leaders of the 
movement—we mean those acting from 
some peculiar temperament of mind—the 
giving undue prominence to certain sec- 
ondary truths involved in the question has 
warped their Lge apne, and prevented 
their seeing, that the avoiding of what ap- 
pears an evil to them, would be at the sac- 
rifice of the great principle that lies at the 
foundation of all government, Divine and 
human, The inferior minds, still more 
influenced by their feelings than their rea- 
son, are carried along with these by the 
mere force of the declamation into which 
that side of the question necessarily hur- 
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ries a speaker or writer, tempting him 
constantly from argument to sentiment, 
from logic to eloquence, from prose to 
poetry. 

We venture to say, in conclusion, that if 
they will only read the essay of Mr. Lewis, 
nine-tenths of those who are tacitly or 
otherwise yielding their assent to this 
somewhat extended opposition to the pun- 
ishment of death, for the crime of wilful 
murder, will be astonished at themselves, 
that they have dreamed of deciding such 
a question on so superficial an investiga- 
tion into the principles involved, as they 
have given it. 


History of the English Revolution of 
1640, from the accession of Charles I. 
to his death, by F. Guizot. Translated 
by William Hazlitt. Appleton & Co. 


M. Guizot is unquestionably one of the 
first of philosophical historians. As a pe- 
culiar phase of mental development or pro- 
gress, the philosophical historian is, in a 
great measure, the production of the pres- 
ent age, and one that we rank as of little 
less than the highest value. 

Notwithstanding the high point we have 
attained in civilization, and the science of 
government, there seems little less conten- 
tion about many grand truths connected 
with their advancement, than there was 
centuries back. Now, towards the settle- 
ment of some of the most important of these 
truths, nothing, we venture to say, will 
contribute so much as a philosophic com- 
prehension ofthe great movements, in- 
stinctive, wilful or providential, of our 
race. There are many blind, violent op- 
ponents of certain institutions, men and 
organizations, that would learn from such 
a comprehension, that these too have done, 
and are doing, their part in advancing the 
great end of Providence—progress in vir- 
tue, knowledge, liberty. 

The book before us, is one on the com- 
mencement of a great epoch in human 
progress. We have above indicated our 
opinion of the qualifications of the author 
for his task. We cannot, in the space we 
have, introduce the necessary modifications 
of that opinion. This, however, is the 
less important. as we shall soon have occa- 
sion to make more extended reference to 
it. We will therefore only add that M. 
Guizot, as a Frenchman, a philosophic 
thinker, a statesman, and one standing so 
immediately among and upon the effects of 
a great epoch, so nearly resembling in some 
respects the one he treats of, is well situa- 
ted to give a view of the matter at once 
candid, striking, and deeply interesting. 





